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TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION NOW AT NEW ALL-TIME PEAK — OVER 7,500 


FOR 28 YEARS THE LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE FIELD | 














Flat-Top 


Wire Cloths and Screens 


of 


SUPER-LOY 
STEEL 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
STAINLESS STEEL 
NICKEL-CHROME STEEL 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
BRASS 
COPPER 
MONEL 
NICKEL 
ALUMINUM 


Any Special Metal 
for Any Service 















Calendered Rek-Tang 


= 


Arch-Crimp Rek-Tang 


=: 


Intermediate-Crimp Rek-Tang 





Perfect'’ WEAVES 


Perfect’ PROCESSING 


"Perfect" PRODUCTS 





ARCH-CRIMP 
Coiled 
DOUBLE-CRIMP 
Double-Fill 


4 


FLAT-TOP 


INTERMEDIATE- 


CRIMP 


REK-TANG 
Selvage-Edge 
STRAIGHT-WARP 
Stranded 
STA-TRU 
Triple-W. 

Twllled ng 
Twisted-Fill 
Twisted-Warp 


Arc-Welding Cutting Galvanizing Shearing 
Bending as Jointing os 

indi ishing . olderin 
—- Finishing Knuckling Spot-Welding 
ae Flanging Painting Squaring 
CALENDERING Flattening Rolling Stitching 
Coiling Forming Selvaging Tack Welding 
Crimping Framing Shaping Trimming 


Illustrations show items listed in capitals. Other wire cloths and 
screens will be illustrated in subsequent advertisements of this series. 


Sta-Tru 


Baskets 
Circles 
Coils 
Cones 
Cylinders 
Discs 
Forms 
Leaves 
Lengths 


Panels 
Pieces 
Ribbons 
Rings 
Rolls 
Sections 
Segments 
Strips 
Templates 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


measured i om millions of tons: 
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inten) Ricies..  Semi- Trailer tain Today Moves 40 Milion me yaaa 


te 





When EASTON engineers were asked to build the 
first semi-trailer for quarry haulage eight years ago, 
the idea was new, untried, challenging. The first 
units were notably successful because EASTON had 
a background of achievement in solving quarry and 
mine haulage problems. And those pioneering Mod- 
els RP-8 and RP-10 are today still in use and doing 
their part to swell to forty millions per year the ton- 
nage of rock and ore loaded safely, hauled cheaply 


and discharged efficiently from side dumping 
EASTON Trailerized Mine Cars. 


Write to: Engineering Counsel, Easton Car & Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 
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] Model TR-1SD—Double bodied, 15 to 20 ton capacity 
for use where crusher size or hopper length is limited. 


2 Model CW—Thirty ton iron ore hauling overhead hoist 


"TViin 


INDUSTRIAL CARS | 

















TRUCK BODIES - TRAILERS mmCaUe side dump truck body. 
ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 3 Model TR-IST—Tandem “monkey” axle running gear 
with 80,000 pound capacity overhead hoist dump trailer. 
PIT AND QUARRY, January, 1945, Vol. 37 No. 7 Published 1 monthly by the Complete Service Publishing Company, 538 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill, Subserip- 
tion price $2 for 1 year in the U. S. and pm ssions, Canada, Central and South America; elsewhere ? additional for each year. Single copies 50 cents. Entered as second- 


class matter February 28, 1932, at the Post "Ofc ce at Chicago iil., under the Act of March 3, 1897 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS, 
DELIVERIES ON UPSON.- 
WALTON TRUCKING SNATCH 
BLOCKS ARE GOOD 





Established 1871 





What makes these 
Upson-Waltcn Lrucking Suatek Blacks 
Better Suatch Blacks 


ERE’S a heavy-duty, safety-locking, trucking snatch 
block that is completely new in design .. . product of 






the engineering skill of this modern 74-year-old company 
... developed because of the need of our armed services 
for a snatch block that could take all kinds of tough, 
hard use and abuse. It’s a better snatch block, and a better 
buy, because of many exclusive features: 


EXTRA HEAVY FORGED STEEL SHELL 
PLATES: recessed for sheave to pre- 
vent jamming of rope. Rope posi- 
tively cannot work in between 
shell plate and sheave. Lateral or 
offset pulls will not spring or 
bend the shell plate. 


NEW DESIGN SWIVEL HOIST HOOK: 
extra heavy construction, drop- 
forged steel; provides a greater 
safety factor. 


EXTRA HEAVY ONE-PIECE STRAP with 
forged eye connections. Strap and 
shell plates are riveted securely 
together. 


EXTRA HEAVY CROSSHEADS, swivel 
links, safety links and pins. 


HEAVY DUTY CAST STEEL SHEAVE: 
longer wearing. Heavy sections in 
tread and flanges of sheave—rope 
cannot wear through. 


LARGE CENTER PIN: pressure alemite 
fitting is recessed into the center 
pin for easy lubrication. 


STEEL SLEEVE OVER CENTER PIN 
materially increases bearing diam- 
eter, insuring longer life. 


HEAVY BRONZE BEARING, pressure 
alemite lubricated. 


THE UPSON-WALTON COMPANY 


WManupacturers of Wire Rope,Wire Rope Fittings, “Jackle Glocks 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH © CLEVELAND © BUFFALO * CHICAGO 
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How Lorains take the “SHOCK” out of ROCK 


A Lorain 82 ta 
oe a € iin 






king silica rock in stride. 


ROTH Re 





























OCK work is really tough —full of shocks, jolts, 
R jars and sudden, terrific loads that ordinarily 
rock every part of a shovel. But Lorain 82 two-yard 
shovels—the real rock shovels—are cushioned against 
shock by a powerful, twin disc hydraulic coupling. 


This heavy-duty coupling, diagrammed at left, pro- 
vides the perfect shock absorber between engine and 
load—eases strain on cable, boom and mechanism— 
and assures smooth operation under every condition. 
You'll never stall a Lorain 82 engine in rock no matter 
how hard the job. 


Add this machine-saving, operator-saving “cushion” 
to Lorain’s powerful all-welded, all-steel boom, center 
chain drive crawler and all-steel dipper stick and 
you'll see why these genuine rock shovels are setting 
Power for Lorain rock shovels flows new records for long service life, economy and speed 
through this hydraulic coupling. Shocks where the going’s toughest. 

Gnd sudden strains on the shovel end 


Cushion your next rock job with a Lorain 82, the 
Gre cushioned by the fluid connection. 


shock-proof shovel, and watch profits mount. 


THE 
THEW SHOVEL CO. 


Lorain, Ohio 
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For Dust” Recor 





Look 
at the multiple advantag 
es 


= you get in th 
‘ e MULTICLONE! 


MORE compact! 


= er: 

~ Whether for installation in @ N€W plant Sm oe: Frege ad ao 

or existing structures, the unusual compact: fe 

ness of the MULTICLONT pays important ? HIGHER RECOVERY! 

dividends. Note below the MULTICLONE 

space savings compared with other leading 
makes of recovery equipment (all figures 

based on comparable performance) ; 








comparable units. Translate 


savings into valuable building @re4 


and space availability in your 


MULTICLONE feature is! 









GREATER ADAPTABILITY! 





Side Inlet—Side Ovtlet Top intet—Side Ovtlet Side inlet—Top 


outlet installations can be used. Or where si 


lation in even waste spaces of existing plants . 
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"The MULTICLONE in some cases saves 
as much as six times the floor space, 
almost four times the cubic space © 


and you'll see how important this 














By eliminating complicated multiple 
manifolding, the simple inlet and out- 
let advantages of the MULTICLONE permit 
installation to fit virtually any P ant re- 





Ovtlet 


Where headroom is restricted, side-inlet side- 
de 


clearance is restricted, side-inlet rop-outlet or top- 
inlet side-outlet installations can be made with 
the MULTICLON g. This feature, combined with 
MULTICLONE compactness, permits €asy iristal- 


spaces far too small for ordinary recovery units. 


CORPORATION 


EWCINEERS 
. DESICN 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED maTeanne oo 
oer any Equipwen ron 
S & Liquips 


Main Office: 10 
15 W 
CHRYSLER BLDG., ame NINTH STREET LOS ANGTLES 1 
ORK 17 © 140 S. Gameiea CAL'FORMIA 
ST., CHICAGO 5 
J 


HOBART 
PRECIPITATION BUILDING @ SAN 
CO. OFC FRANCISC 
OF CANADA, LTD., seats Aig nage 
. BLOG., MONTREAL 





Not in j. 
in just one or two way 
a 


but o 
mt ) + e. 
every important fee “e 






















the tube diameter decreases, 












particles. 






















gases in tube f 
(Below) Vor® 
distributes 9o* 












these 






efficient unit. 






plant 






















SIMPLER TO INSTALL! 





















plications. 




















requires only a single inlet and 

































servicing’ 














‘ advantages" 


rd 






smaller the ra 
greater the centrifugal 
forces to throw out €x 
tremely fine as well as coarse 


But the MULTICLONE, because © 
ented vane that guides the gases i 


header to service an entire bank of tu 


inexpensive, easy £0 insulate. Further, one 
per serves many tubes. Less maintenance, easief 


Be amine 


mean greater 






It’s an engineering fact that the separat- 
ing efficiency of a cyclonic tube increases aS 
because the 
dius the 


But the complicated 
manifolding of conventional 
side entry cyclones limits use 
of small tubes, w 
(Above) How the MULTICLONE 
vane guides ented vane—an &% 


hereas in 
the pat- 
clusive 
eature — permits compact- 
ing many small-diameter 
ynitormly tubes into one simple, hi ghly 


: This is why the MUL- 
ricLone collects not only the coarser 
particles, but also an unusually 
high percentage of the extremely 
fine particles of 10 microns an 


dless! 





Conventional side-entry cyclones require com- 
plicated manifolding of inlet and out! 
are space-wasting and costly to insta 
to insulate. Individual hoppers add further com- 


et ducts, 
ll, expensive 


f the pat- 
each tube, 
single outlet 
bes. Simple, 


hop- 


As 


” 
a 

+ 
~ 





As 


CONVENTIONAL 


CYCLONE 








MULTICLONE 


* 


d above i 
are important advantages 


efficien 
c ' 
overall cost on your dust re y, less maintenance, low 
covery in , lower 
stallatio: 
'. 


| 


recovery equi : 

pment it will 

sto pay you t 

ry on MULTICLONE collectors ae o get the complete 
° re, 


{ . . 1 


Send for this b 
ooklet which gi 
MULTICLONE jaa additional 


















| WHEN YOU 


Do You Get 


Real Help in Meeting 
Contract Deadlines? 
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BUY OIL_ 





Investigate this Complete 
Lubrication Service — 


SOCONY-VACUUM'’S practical aid to contractors goes 
far beyond mere lubrication of equipment. It’s the kind 
that helps save man-hours on the job—speeds contract 
completion! 


First of all, you get fine products—a complete quality 
line backed by 79 years of refining experience. Whether 
you operate 6 or 60 pieces of equipment, we can satisfy 
all of your fuel and lubrication requirements. And we 
meet those requirements right out on the job! 





We assign a Socony-Vacuum representative to work 


with you—make recommendations after careful study 
of your equipment and job problems. You get engineer- 
ing aid—tested Socony-Vacuum maintenance schedules 
that help cut out-of-service time . . . keep machines 
operating at maximum efficiency and economy! 

Take advantage of these proved 
time-saving methods. Call in Socony- 
Vacuum today! 


“ON YOUR STAFF — BUT 
NOT YOUR PAYROLL” — i 
Your Socony-Vacuum Representative 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates :— 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


G HELP on time-! 
hat minimize 
DEPENDABLE DELIVER 


for you! 


ENGINEERIN 
NANCE SCHEDULES t 
3) PROMPT, 


inventory problems 





osing OP 


‘ -houf iminates 
service man he-job service that elimina 


_ re | reliable, on-t 
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We Switched Out The Trouble of Gear Shifting 


simplicity itself . . . absolute freedom from 
hanical complications of transferring power 


ne shovel motion to another. 


ered by its own heavy duty, shovel-type 
the P&H propel machinery is completely inde- 
t of all hoisting and swinging motions. P&H’s 
ndent propel drive means simpler, easier 


. it means less trouble, less time out. 


change from dig to propel is instantaneous 
'&H Electric Shovel — accomplished by a mere 
he master propel switch. Sliding gears and 
-al clutches with their complicated mechan- 


isms are entirely eliminated — there is far more time 
for actual digging. 


Here is another important advantage in the inter- 
ests of lower tonnage costs for all kinds of open-pit 
operations. Behind it is P&H’s 60-year leadership in 


applying electrical power to the movement of heavy 
loads. 


ELECTRIC 
SHOVELS 


4451 West National Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


THE GREATEST FORWARD STEP EVER MADE IN ELECTRIC SHOVEL DEVELOPMENT 





win 
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oe of top-notch perform- 


ance prove the standout 
stamina of Goodyear’s Hard Rock 
Lug tire on the toughest, most 
bruising jobs of all. 


Specially designed for rough, hard 
work, this brawny giant is armor- 
built throughout — with extra- 
heavy undertread and with mas- 
sive, wide-based lugs that grip and 
guard, extending well over the 
shoulders to tread-armor the side- 
walls against cuts and bruises. 


What’s more, it’s powered with 
Goodyear’s famous universal two- 
way tread. No rights, no lefts, it has 
the same great grip reverse or 
forward. And it’s a self-cleaning 
tread, with straight, wide, 
V-shaped grooves open at the ends 
and so pitched that dirt and stones 
actually slide out as the tire turns! 


Now this time-proved bruise- 
master — built from materials 
available today, including the 
mandatory amount of synthetic 
rubber — is tougher than ever, 
thanks to its Rayotwist body — 


UREATEO! JOG STAMINA 


made from Goodyear’s patented 
rayon cord — the strongest body 
we've ever used in a work tire. 


It is all these advantages combined 
that make Goodyear Hard Rock 
Lugs first choice with men who 
must move heavy loads over the 
toughest, roughest ground. 


BUY WAR BONDS— BUY FOR KEEPS 


HEAVY-DUTY FEATURES 
of the Goodyear 4a 
HARD ROCK LUG TIRE 








1. Massive lug-bar tread 


2. Extra-thick undertread 
3. Tread-armored sidewalls 


4. Superstrong Rayotwist cord 
carcass 











THERE’S A GOODYEAR 


FOR EVERY JOB 


For drawn vehicles 


For traction in 


specify soft going 
Goodyear All-Weather specify 
arth-Mover Goodyear Sure-Grip 


Rayotwist, All-Weather, Sure-Grip—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST 


NAME IN RUBBER 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 















EXPLOSIVES Are Tools... 


The — Choice . . . Properly Handled 
. Gets the Most From the Job 


Picking an explosive is like choosing the right tool from 
the kit—both call for a consideration of job requirements. 


Atlas makes over 120 kinds and grades of explosives, 
many of them in different sizes and types of packing. 





From them, you will find the right grade to fit your 


requirements for Strength . . . Velocity . . . Heaving 
Power .. . Water Resistance . . . Fume Qualities . . . 
Permissibility. 


You'll find the right tool for more profitable blasting 
in the Atlas kit of explosives. 













































































































































































— H DENS —~ -—— FREE FLOWING 
EXTRAS APEX Stumping Expl. FLO-DYNS Quarry Specials 
Str. 15%-60% Str. 20%-70% Str. 15%-50% Str. 10%-65% Str. 20%-65 % 
Vel. 7300-12,000 f | Vel. 9000-19,000 F Vel. 7800 Vel. 4600-5400 Vel. 4000-5500 
AMMONIA Den. 105 : Den. 115 A Den. 103-117 Bag Packed Bag Packed 
a W DEN a — PERMISSIBLE 
AMODYNS Stumping Expl. APCODYNS COALITES APCOLS 
Str. 65% “| Str. 30%-65% Str. 65% Str. 55%-60% _ Str. 60% 
Vel. 5800-10,000 f— | Vel. 7400-9000 Vel. 7000-9000 Vel. 6000-10,000 Vel. 4500-7000 
Den. 118-173 | Den. 133-165 Den. 128-180 Den. 133-244 Den. 133-178 
‘ FARMEX Ditch. } “4 s S Nitroglycerine Dyn. 
NITROGLYCERINE Str. 50% oo yst 20%-60% 
Tos el. 18,000 : el. 8800-19, 
DYNAMITES Den. 103-108 Den. 105 
PERMISSIBLE —————— AMMONIA———_, 
GEL-COALITES GIANT PETROGEL 
Str. 35%-60% Str. 30%-90% Str. 60% 
Vel. 8200-16400 Vel. 7000-20,000 Vel. 18,000 
Den. 97-107 Den. 85-100 Large Cartridges 
GELATINS : NITROGLYCERINE _ 
a ATLAS {Blasting Gel. Oil Well Expl. pager = v. 
~ 1 Ser. 20%-100% §_ Str. 100% Str. 80%-100% tr. 60%-100% 
~ | Vel. 6500-20,000f }_ Vel. 20,000 Vel. 20,000 J] Vel.18,000-20,000 
: Large Cartridges Large Cartridges Large Cartridges 
AMMONIA | eS 
GEL-COALITES GELODYNS ngth. 
: Vel. Velocity of detona feet per 
SEMI-GELATINS Str. 55%-60% Str. 65% : second, in the open 1% mation, f = 
Vel.” 5900-12,000 [| Vel.10,000-1 1,000 rece IM" x 8° 
Den. | 120 | Den. 110-128 ; inimum number 1%" x 
—- —_ cartridgés per 50-Ib. case. : 








yo 




















oon POWDER COMPANY 
FESS WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
SE _ Offices in Principe Cities 
ost : ne : 
lendiesssial Sestecives * Industrial Finishes | ° Coated Fabrics . pwr 
me «Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel « | 
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Crushers 


OVER 400 














IN SATISFACTORY OPERATION 





HE TY Crusher is fitted with Non-Choking Bell 


Shaped Heads and Concaves, which accounts for the 






many crushers in operation, crushing practically every 






known type of ore and rock. 






Non-Choking means no packing, with resultant large 





capacity and minimum horsepower. Built in sizes to meet 






any requirements. Bulletin No. 3112. | 


















FINER CRUSHING 
WITH MULTI-STAGE CRUSHERS 


HE Multi-Stage Crusher is a combination of two Re- 
duction Crushers. The first stage acts as a feeder and 
preliminary crusher. The second stage does the final crush- 
ing without packing. Result: large capacity to fine setting 


with minimum horsepower. Bulletin No. 1113. 


WE BUILD 





Gyratory Crushers Feeders Casting Machines 
Jaw Crushers Classifiers Accessories 
Reduction Crushers Samplers Complete Milling 
Crushing Rolls Jigs d Smelti 
Grinding Rolls Furnaces - —— 
Ball Mills Settlers Plants 
Tube Mills Crucibles Rotary Kilns 
Rod Mills Forehearths Rotary Coolers 
Grizzleys Converters Rotary Dryers 


NGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO 
AIN OFFICE AND WORKS ALLENTOWN. PENNA..U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
3416 Empire State Bldg. 2051 One La Salle St. mas. ot West Second he 8t. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd. 
EQUIPMENT CoO., 
ost Sows 8t., Vancouver, E c. 


AGENCIES 





- o ree“ LOFT, 


R,. 8S. Armstrong & Balzer Machinery Co. Pat Flanagan Indiana Equipment Co., W. H. Milro Roy ©. Woaewe Supply 
Bro. Co, 21386 8S. E. 8th Ave. Box 445 Cc. 129 Church St. 
676 Marietta St., N. W. Portiand, Ore. Tampa, Filia. 327 W. Market 8t. New Haven, Conn. Cor. su & og 
Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. Louis 5 
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NH -GOO 


ATi . SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 


NHS-G 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


BED ED hap. 


H-600, 200 hp. at 
maximum). De- 
heavy-duty auto- 
lustrial and ma- 
e. For specifica- 
table on opposite 
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Combining “something old and something new,” Cummins—builder of the 
original high speed diesel—now introduces two additions to the line of Cummins 
Dependable Diesels: Models NH-600 and NHS-600. 

The “something old” is the basic design of the well-known Model H Cummins 
Diesel . . . a design proved sound by a 12-year demonstration of low-cost, depend- 








able performance in all types of heavy-duty applications. 





The “something new” in NH and NHS Cummins Diesels includes dual intake 
and exhaust valves, higher rpm., larger piston displacement and many other 















refinements that will give you “more power per pound” and the Nth degree 
in power efficiency . . . that will assure increased payloads and higher profits on 
your tough jobs—automotive, industrial or marine. A comprehensive brochure 
containing complete specifications and engineering data on Series NH and NHS 
Cummins Dependable Diesels is now available. Write for your copy of Bulletin 
5206-22 today. Cummins Enc1nE Company, INc., Columbus, Indiana. 




























































| ) : 
No. of Bore and Displacement RPM. | Weight per 
Model Cyl. Stroke (eu. in.) | (M Rae iv | (Maximum) | "Ww — Horsepower *Dimensions 
| | 
_ | | — - ee — } — 
H 6 474” x 6” 672 150 1800 2165 } 14.43 | 575g” x 46 1%” x 3014’ 
— i — — = — + -_ | }—— 
HS 6 474” x 6” 672 200 1800 i 2580 | 12.9 5854” x 46 34” x 2 
NH 6 54%" x6” | 743 200 2100 2500 . hae 5 58%" x 19 3%" x 
NHS 6 514” x 6” | 743 | 275 2100 | 2850 ie 10.36 606" » x 48055" x 
a ae — — a — = 
*W eights and dimensions are for engine as designed for automotive application (as illustrated) and will vary with 
units designed for industrial and marine service. Weights are based on minimum use of light weight materials. 





























275 hp. 


Supercharged Model NHS- 
600, 275 hp. at 2100 rpm. 
(maximum). Designed for 
heavy-duty automotive, in- 
dustrial and marine service. 
For specifications, see table 
above 
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the most frequently traveled road 


The most frequently traveled road is a very short 
one only a few inches long. It is the cylinder in 
your gasoline or Diesel engine. And the piston and 
rings travel over this short road more than 3000 
times a minute .. . 180,000 times an hour. 


(hat is why cylinders wear out. But a new 
treatment of the surface slows up the wear rate 
treme ndously. 

PORUS-KROME, applied by Van der Horst proc- 
ess, multiplies the cylinder life four to twenty 
times, eliminates scoring and scuffing and greatly 
increases engine reliability. 

PORUS-KROME is pure, hard chrom- 
ium which is produced and bonded to 
the cylinder bore by this patented 
process. It has tiny pores and channels 


in its surface which serve as reservoirs 





U. S&S. PATENTS 2,048,578 AND 2,314,604 


for lubricating oil . . . feeding it back to the surface 
as needed. It reduces both corrosion and wear on 
cylinders and rings, and thus assures a substantial 
saving in engine operating costs. 

Of course, you will want Porus-KROME on 
the cylinders of your engines. But right now the 
entire capacity of the three Van der Horst plants 
is required to process cylinders of engines for 
war machines . .. tanks, submarines, landing 
craft, ete. 

However, as soon as the war requirements are 
lessened, PoRUS-KROME will be available to you in 
new engines and also in replacement 
liners for existing engines. Then you, 
too, can have this greater engine re- 
liability. Plan now to use Porus- 
KROME in your own engines. 


PORUS = KROME 
We Gio fete Lye of jos Cages 
VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA Givttano'tr. ‘ono 


AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


14 
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With Tamptite, you load your favorite 
Hercules explosive into the bore hole in 
the usual manner. There’s no need to 
split the cartridge. That saves time and 
eliminates loose, spilled powder. 


Next, the tamping rod compresses the 
dynamite in the hole, packs the charge 
tightly. There is practically no air space 
remaining around the charge. 


Insert another Tamptite cartridge. Then, 
simply tamp the same as the first car- 
tridge. Continue inserting and tamping 
cartridges for whatever loading you wish. 


Your charge is concentrated snugly for 
maximum blasting effectiveness. The 
result is better breakage of ore or rock, 
speedier mucking, and a faster mining 
cycle. 


Order your favorite Hercules explosives in 
Tamptite cartridges. All the customary 
grades and sizes of Hercules Gelamites*, 
Hercomites*, Extra Gelatins, Gelatins, and 
Extra Dynamites are available in this time- 


saving wrapper. 





HERCULES 


EXPLOSIVES 


xRo45 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY .... 960 KING STREET + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


INCORPORATED 


ORDER ..HERCULES EXPLOSIVES IN TAMPTITE CARTRIDGES 

























Which Vibrating Screen is 


THE BASIC TYPES. ALLIS-CHALMERS 


























my % 
é x 
Sw “nee tof t.* a Pe a \w 
(Discharge) (Feed) (Discharge) 
STYLE ‘'C’’ SCREEN — a 4-bearing extra-heavy STYLE ‘‘B’’ SCREEN — a 4-bearing heavy duty 
luty screen designed for large feed. Elliptical screen designed for medium-large feed. Eccentric 
tion at feed end tends to retard travel of large balanced mechanism mounted above the screen 
es; circular motion at center increases rate of produces an elliptical motion at feed end that starts 
\liptical motion at discharge end further accelerates material at a rapid rate; circular motion at center that slows 
el — to give you rapid scalping operation. This down rate of travel; elliptical motion at discharge end 
pi of vibratory motion assures highly efficient that further retards rate of travel . . . to provide ample 
n, especially where feed contains a wide range time for efficient screening. Because of this principle of 
sizes. Examples: “run of mine ore,” quarry motion, Style “B’ screens are equally adapted for wet 
ind pit run material, screening, washing, or sizing. Bulletin B6005. 








<4 


sane wane Sa NODS RN aaa a ae eee Rk naan NaN Bak ea ote! 


EXT TIME you have a problem... call on Allis- 
Chalmers. Building one of the world’s broadest lines 
of mining and processing equipment, A-C is in a unique posi- 


UW/PHMIENT Jaw, Gyratory, Hammer & Roll Kilns, Coolers, 
BASIE COON CRU ING & MIMWING (NOUSTRIES: Bisshers Ball & Rod Mills Roasters Dryers 
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the Best for YOU? ses: ar: + oF 


OFFERS YOU A CHOICE FROM ALL 4... 
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(Feed) * o of” (Discharge) (Feed) (Discharge) 
RIPL-FLO SCREEN — a 2-bearing screen de- LOW-HEAD SCREEN — utilizing a combina- 
signed for moderate to heavy duty, fine to coarse tion of 45° straight-line motion and horizontal 
screening. A circular vibratory motion at all points deck operation, the Low-Head screen is ideally 
on screen surfaces is produced by an eccentric shaft suited for wet screening, washing, rinsing or de- 
and balanced mechanism. Eliminating 2 outer bearings watering. Is broadly used in screening of coal, aggregates, 
and stationary support frame, the Ripl-Flo screen is war- metal and non-metallic material, and in “‘sink-float”’ opera- 
ranted to perform the same or better screening job than tion. And because it is designed for Aorizontal operation, 
conventional 4-bearing screens. Width and weight are also the Low-Head screen saves both headroom and space . 
reduced — you save on Jower initial cost and lower power cuts dollar cost of installation or remodeling. For full 
requirement. Write for Bulletin B6151. particulars, write for Bulletin B6330. 




















tion to offer you valuable know-how in teaming up screens 
with other machinery in your plant. Contact our nearby 
district office, or write ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. aie 


eo Tun in the Boston Symphony, Blue Network, every Sat. Eve. 


CHALMERS 





Vibrating & Revolving Screens, Washers, Scrubbers, Blade Tractors, Gasoline Motors, Texrope Drives, 
Feeders, Conveyors, Hoists Mills, Centrifugal Pumps Power Units, etc. Power Equipment 
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A BEAR FOR 








sing year goes down in history as a year for speed 
truction. In jumping ahead of the Axis nations 

ry score, fast production was essential. A time-saving meen iS oS 
t gained scores of new friends on the military ak Ree 


me front is the Athey MobiLoader. It’s fast, 





it’s an overhead loader that digs and hauls bigger 


' racta ’ > oO re ; « . . ¢ 
ith no waste motions. It - forward into a Loading Bauxite ore for Bauxite Co. of Alabama 


le. with bucket down to dig its load. and travels with Athey W4-1 MobiLoader. 4-yard trucks are 
: e loaded in less than 2 minutes this fast, simple way. 
back in reverse, discharging the material into the 


wr fill. Versatile, because it can load a wide range 


4 Athey Mobi- 
; 4 Loaders are 
a) built in twe 
sizés, Capacities 
range from 14 
to 9 cubic yards, 
depending upon 
the model and 
the material. 


rials, including gravel, ore, coal, snow, earth, _ Py 
| stone, ete. Economical, because it substantially | ia! 
: loading time and works with the economical-to- 
te “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. 
)t write a note for full information on the 
\obiLoader, either to your Athey-“Caterpillar” 
or to Athey Truss Wheel Co., 5631 W. 65th 


Chicago, [llinois. 
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“BEATS ANYTHING | 
YOU EVER SAW!” 


Here’s E. F. Schildberg’s Midwest 
limestone set-up. Two ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel D13000’s and four D8800’s run 
hammermill, jaw crusher, conveyors 
and shovel. 


Speaking of the way a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel handles a heavy load, Mr. 
Schildberg says: “Beats anything you 
ever saw for pulling—it will hang on 
-when a slug hits and lug like steam.” 


And, of course, there’s no other type 
of power to compare with “Caterpillar” 
Diesel when it comes to all-round op- 
erating economy. These finely engi- 
neered engines burn the inexpensive 
lower grade fuels; and through the 
famous “Caterpillar’-built fuel in- 
jection system they get an amazing 
amount of power out of every drop. 
They require no specially trained at- 
tendant—and practically no attention 
beyond keeping them supplied with 
fuel, water and lubrication. There are 
no operating adjustments; and over- 
hauls are few and far between. For 
example: one of Mr. Schildberg’s 
D13000’s went 7000 hours without hav- 
ing the head off. “I’d certainly buy 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesels if starting a new 
plant,” said he, “and would have 
them in everything — even in trucks if 
available.” 


“THE EARLY BIRD, ETC.” 


For still some time the demand for 
“Caterpillar” Diesels will exceed the 
supply available to catch up with the 
nation’s non-war needs. Best way to 
shorten delivery time on your new 
“Caterpillar” Diesel is to be among 
the “early birds” in seeing your 
“Caterpillar” dealer. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Yen. ENGINES - TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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LIME 


Production 
for Profit 





KUNTZ GRAVITY SYSTEM OF LIME HYDRA- 
TION — Provides absolute control of the 
hydration process in a single unit. Saves up to 
$1.50 per ton because patented dust control 
stops all loss of lime fines. Heat of hydration, 


“i 
3 
oe 


often wasted, is used to heat water applied 
to hydrator. The only automatic system of 
one-man operation giving 100% control of 


=). ARERR Ft eR 
bi chbne 


quality and uniformity. Batch or continuous 
method. Can be applied to any type of hy- 





drate plant. Oa 
YORK DOUBLE SHELL YORK-KUNTZ AUTOMATIC VERTICAL LIME KILN (Above}—Here's an 
DRYER (Lower Right) — High automatic kiln that eliminates crushing and assures continuous control. Re- 


sult: a uniform burn that reaches the absolute peak of fuel efficiency. Fea- 
tures: either mixed feed, coal or gas firing; continuous discharge and con- 
sulting economy of operation tinuous feed; adjustable distribution; center load support; center combustion 
control. 


thermal efficiency and the re- 


f the York Dryer is unsur- 
passed. Double shell allows 
hot gases to dry and pre-heat 
the stone by radiation. Gases 
ibsorb moisture in inner flue, 
ompleting the drying process. 
Result: high fuel efficiency 





with resultant fuel economy. 


OTHER McGANN PRODUCTS — LIME PLANTS COMPLETE - HYDRATORS - SHAFT 
KILNS - ROTARY KILNS - DRYING MACHINERY - TANKS - BINS - GREY IRON 

CASTINGS - SUGAR MACHINERY - SPECIAL MACHINERY FROM ENGINEER'S DESIGNS 
Ud 


‘2.4 Lime & HYDRATE PLANTS CO. 
Yessoccates MCGANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ZGazé, Da 
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FARREL GEAR UNIT... 


.. . YOU FIND that the gears are 
of the continuous tooth herringbone 
design — The Gear with a Backbone 
—ptecision generated by the famous 
Farrel-Sykes process. Among the ad- 
vantages of these gears are: 

1. Extra strength and high load-carrying 
capacity in small space. There is no center 
groove between the two helices, which 


means that the entire face width is put to 
work. 





January, 1945 


2. Smooth, quiet operation. The result of 
interlacing of the teeth, gradual engagement 
and inclined line of pressure. 


3. Long, trouble-free service. Oblique lines 
of contact and evenly distributed pressure 
eliminate any tendency of teeth to wear 
unevenly, and maintain correct tooth action 
throughout the life of the gears. 


Farrel Gear Units are available for a 
wide range of applications and serv- 
ice conditions. For further informa- 
tion, write for a copy of Catalog 438. 














War-time producers of crushed stone and allied materials must 
master the problem of expanding production schedules and dimin- 
ishing machinery replacements. 

The fully modernized plant, equipped throughout with KENNEDY- 
VAN SAUN processing and handling equipment, fully meets this 





For “unconditional economy” in crushing, pulverizing, washing, 
screening, and conveying non-metallic minerals, these KVS units— 
finely engineered and durably constructed—are the first requirement 
of efficient plant operators. 








KVS Vibrating Screens give about 
95 sizing efficiency. Low instal- 
lation and maintenance costs. 
Available in three types, and many KVS Swing Jaw Crushers can stand the 


siz severest crushing strains. Furnished in 
sizes to meet any tonnage or feed de- 
mands. 





KVS Gyratory Gearless Short Shaft 

Write for Bulletins Standard Crusher for primary re- 
duction with synchronous motor 
built in the pulley, giving highest 
efficiency. 





~KENNEDY-VAN SAUN Mr. & ENG. CoRPORATION 
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“COMPLETE OUTFITTERS” 


to operators of Sand, Gravel, 


KENNEDY 
Ball Bearing 


Gearless Crusher, 


. low head type, for fine 
crushing. 














Here is a machine that will do 
more work than any geared 
crusher, and with less cost for 
operation, maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

Synchronous motor built-in pul- 
ley saves power by applying all 
of it directly to crushing. 
Other features include rever- 
sible concaves or grinding ring 
which gives double the wear of 
wearing surfaces than can be 
found in any other crusher, 
forced feed lubrication, easy 
accessibility, quick adjustment 
of crusher opening. 


Ask about our famous 


No. 49% Model 








Write for Bulletins 








2 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. FACTORY 


: Dart R, PA. 
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been a 
ig change 


* Imagine going places in a horse-drawn hack, 
when the tempo of the times demands a modern 
taxi 

lhe ever-increasing tempo of transportation, 
industry and agriculture demands a tapered 
roller bearing with greater capacity and longer 


life. Tyson found the answer—developed a 


eas. TYSON BEARING CORPORATION + MASSILLON, OHIO & 


ie 


Bes a 
= ee 


TAXI 





bearing with thirty percent more load-carrying 
rollers around the raceway. 

Morerollers, more capacity. Morerollers, longer 
life. More rollers, increased rigidity. The Tyson 
“All-Rolls” Bearing is hailed as the sturdiest and 
longest-lived bearing ever built for heavy-duty 


service. 


The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


Count THE ROL 


- ? 3 egg 
; 2 ie eee aaa 
> ean LS COUNT sii 


TODAYS EHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 





* BUY MORE WAR BONDS *® 
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TRAKCMVATE, “4 


TRAXCAVATOR 


The Original Tractor Excavator 
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SE SURE YOUR NEXT PORTABLE COMPRESSOR 





\ ° Uni imi stut . 
_.nain put stone These feutures are built into 
a Light “ 6 \ gimens* - aegined MOBIL-AIR compressors ...5 sizes 
wert- sjy male 
jsonable © qand cos) 105 to 500 cfm. These are the 
7. Re wal operate soli portables that decreased gas- 
Q. sed} - ay gs well B pment oline consumption as much as 
cjutch. axing (FoF oor w2-vOrt “ ‘1 40% compared to best previ- 
sic zcial & cencrally 

GB. Bec. comme a gauss ous models...and that 

*? ) with ols an ~ - 
engine ating ontt ial established new records of 
10. All ope ag gren™ endurance, reliability and 


low maintenance. Insist 
that your next portable is 
a MOBIL-AIR. 





11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 






2-435 


2 TOC TCTLTTTTTTELOWERS «CONDENSERS + <CENTHIFUCAL PUMPS ORUAMIEINBIENGINES 
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You can order 
Materials Handling Machinery 


NOW: 


There’s no doubt about it—the aggregates industries 
have “taken it on the chin.” You have been producing in 
quantity to meet the pressure of wartime demands with 
your equipment operating overtime, thus hastening its 
obsolescence. Yet you have rarely been able to obtain 
priorities for new or replacement machinery. 














= ay 
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See mE! 
wh | ie > 







Tomorrow you may be faced with another and equally 
difficult problem. For when priorities are finally lifted, 
every user of heavy-duty machinery will pour in a flood 

i ee of orders that will inevitably create a new output jam. 














ro Ay | | Fortunately you can eliminate much of these future 

i delays—through the Robins Prior Preference Protection 
Plan. Under this 3-P plan you may now order Conveyors, 
Screens, Idlers, Pulleys, Belts, Screen Cloth—in fact any 
materials handling machinery that Robins makes. 





Your order will immediately be given a 3-P number 

=< and assigned a top position on Robins post-war manu- 
> Sae facturing schedule. Robins will follow this schedule im- 
a, “ ‘a partially, filling each order in turn the moment condi- 
tions permit. 





So check your equipment today. Consider carefully 
its wear, the parts needed for replacement, the units 
that must be added to enable you to meet post-war 


— 


competition. Then rush your order to Robins, to assure a 
~ low number under the 3-P plan. And remember—the 
sie =p faster you act, the better your position on the delivery 
“S jist. When writing, please address Dept. PQ-1. 
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ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 

' = 7” 
ROBINS makes: sett conveyors - COAL AND ORE BRIDGES - BUCKET ELEVATORS - CAR 4 G & i | % 
AND BARGE HAULS - CAR DUMPERS - CAR RETARDERS - CASTINGS + CHUTES - CONVEYOR IDLERS 
AND PULLEYS - CRUSHERS - FEEDERS - FOUNDRY SHAKEOUTS - GATES - GEARS - GRAB BUCKETS - 
PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS - VIBRATING SCREENS - SCREEN CLOTH + SELF-UNLOADING BOAT CONVEYORS 
MECHANISMS - SKIP HOISTS - STORAGE AND RECLAIMING MACHINES AND SYSTEMS + TAKEUPS - Pec Oeroa aves 
LOADING AND UNLOADING TOWERS + TRIPPERS - WEIGH LARRIES - WINCHES - WINDLASSES Founded in 1896 as Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

PASSAIC e NEW JERSEY 
FOR MATERIAL AID IN MATERIALS HANDLING . , .... . It’s ROBINS 
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VALVE troubles result in excessive consumption of lubricating oil, rough 


running 


+ 


and stalling engines, hard starting. As a rule, most of these valve 


troubles are caused by mechanical difficulties, although some result from 
slow speed operation, permitting excessive deposits. 


CHIEF CAUSES OF VALVE FAILURE 
1. Insufficient Tappet Clearance ...Cor- 


rection lies in more frequent tappet in- 
spection and accurate clearance adjust- 
ment 

2. Valve Face or Seat off Center... This 


trouble may result in heavy gum and 
coke deposits piling up on under side of 
valve head and forcing it off seat. Here 
correction lies in proper valve grinding, 
or re placement. 


3. Warped Valves...Valves that are 


warped will apparently hang open at 
high speeds while clearing at idle. Re- 
seating or replacement is only correction. 
Reducing abnormal temperatures will 


likely prevent repetition. 
4. Weak Springs... 
Replace with springs 
meeting manufactur- 
er’s specifications for 
spring tension, 


















MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR Oil 






MACMILLAN 


5. Worn Valve Guides...Guides become 
worn from dirt in air intake or oil re- 
sulting in coke or gum deposits that build 
up on valve stems because of excessive oil. 
This may be corrected by more frequent 
service of air cleaner or installing more 
efficient air cleaner; and replacement of 
worn guides. 


6. Deposits on Valve Seat...This is the 
most frequent cause of leaky valves with 
consequent loss in power and fuel effi- 
ciency. Source of this trouble is usually 
heavy carbon or lead deposits in com- 
bustion chamber, very rarely from for- 
eign matter within combustion chamber. 
Narrower valve seats and strong springs 
with more accurate grinding technique 
are remedies. 


7. High Temperature Exhaust ...Caused 
either by back pressure due to restricted 
exhaust system or poor carburetion or 
late timing. This condition results in 
warped valves and assists in building up 
varnish, lacquer, gum or deposits on valve 
stems, resulting in sticky and/or leaky 
valves. Cure is to clean out or replace 
muffler and tail pipe and improve com- 
bustion. 


8. Insufficient Cooling ...Caused by scale, 
rust or muddy deposits in water jackets; 
failure of water pump to deliver enough 
water; bad vanes in pump; slipping pump 


q 





belt. In all cases cleansing or repairing of 
cooling system is called for. 


MAIN CAUSES OF STICKY INTAKE VALVES 


Intake valves rarely fail or burn because 
they are constantly cooled by incoming 
charge of air-fuel mixture. However, they 
do frequently stick, due to: 


1. Gum Content of Fuel too High...Gum 
in fuel forms deposits around valve stem 
above guide and under valve head. To 
correct, change to fuel of proper specifi- 
cation. 


2. Worn Guides and Stems... Since most 
of stem and guide wear is due to dirt and 
dust in air, remedy is more frequent serv- 
ice of air cleaner, or installation of larger 
capacity oil bath cleaner and, of course, 
replacement of worn guides and valves. 


RING-FREE MOTOR OIL HELPS REDUCE 
VALVE TROUBLE 


Correction of valve trouble is obviously a 
mechanic’s problem. However, motor oil that 
penetrates fast —gets down around valve 
stems, and guides—reduces friction, and 
thereby prolongs life of valve. Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil has this quality of 
fast penetration. Furthermore, it is refined 
to withstand high engine temperatures. 
Ring-Free acts as a preventive for valve 
sticking, saving fuel consumption and costly 
repair bills. 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write today for copy of free 
amphlet on “Sticky and 
urned Valves — Causes and 

Preventions.”” Address — Mac- 

millan Petroleum Corpora- 

tion, Room 1014, 530 W. 6th 

Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


MOTOR OL 






MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION —50 WEsT 5OTH STREET, NEW YORK 20 ¢ 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


AGI 5S * 


28 


530 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 » 


COPYRIGHT 1944, MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Superior Diesel performance 
EMIIENE 

eo exceeded the claims 
made for it 












































Division of 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO, 
General Sales Office: 


SUPERIOR DIESELS - stATIONARY, 28 to 1325 H. P. Springfield, Ohio 


MARINE, 28 to 1325 H.P. » GENERATOR SETS, 20 to 928 kw. 
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1 primary need in all war plants today .. . it must not be 





hrough the use of inefficient, power-consuming transmission 
t. To achieve peak production, apply Wood's Planned Power 
on. It will provide maximum delivery of generated power to 

nines, without unnecessary shut-downs and with minimum 
ce. The 87 years experience Wood's has had in develop- 
ving, manufacturing and applying power transmission 

t is your assurance of satisfaction. Tell us your prob- 


or call one of 





EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 
BEARINGS . COLLARS . CLUTCHES . COUPLINGS 
Vood's distri | CONTACTORS . HANGERS . PILLOW BLOCKS 

s distributors. | puueys . v-BELT SHEAVES AND COMPLETE D2IVES 


conveniently lo- 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
 Atlentic Ave., Besten, Mass. - 94 Plane St., Newark, N.J, - 425 First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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How Le Tourneau Eguipment 
SPEEDS STRIPPING 


MATERIALS-HANDLING 


TRY THESE APPLICATIONS TO SAVE 
TIME AND MANPOWER ON YOUR WORK 


Jour Super Ce Tournapulls stripping 85 
feet of overburden for Attapulgus Clay Company, near 
G Amsterdam, Ga., make one-mile round trips of load, 
haul and spread every 11 minutes. These big rubber- 
tired, 150 h.p. rigs, with their 15 heaped yard Carryall 
Scrapers travel 14.9 m.p.h.... give you scraper 
earthmoving economies over truck distances. 


Two Tournatrailers —17-yard, heaped capaci- 
ty, end dump hauling units—speed long-distance haul- 
ing of rocky overburden from shovel in LaClede Christy 

0 Clay Company’s pit, near Wellsville, Mo. Tournatrailers 
operate from same fast-moving Super C Tournapull 
prime mover and Power Control Unit used with Carryall 
Scrapers and Tournacranes . . . all three are quickly 

interchangeable. 


Tournacrane loads 2 to 5-ton rocks onto trucks, 


unloads and erects steel for new buildings, moves and 
assembles heavy machinery for a big western U. S. 
mining company. Tournacranes, with their lifting 
capacities up to 50,000 Ibs; 8 to 21-foot reach; 20 to 
40-foot lift, gives you powerful truck crane service. 
Will travel carrying maximum loads. 


LeTourneau Carryall Scraper strips over- 

burden from mica deposits in Brazil. This low-cost 
LeTourneau Carryall Scraper earthmoving method is 

4) widely used by mining companies the world over for 
stripping, to build and maintain roads, stockpile ma- 
terials, etc. Shown is 15 heaped yard model; other 
LeTourneau Carryalls range from 4 to 42 heaped yard 


capacities. 


Le Tourneau Rooter —Here’s how the Cia. Sali- 
trera Anglo-Chilena, near Antofagasta, Chile, eliminated 
dangerous blasting of hard-packed nitrate. Its LeTour- 

5] neau Rooter broke the stockpiled material fast, safe 
and at low cost; LeTourneau Dozer used on front of 

the same tractor shoved the broken nitrate to the 


loading area. 


Le Tourneau Dozer loads gravel into trucks 
on Alcan Highway. Next time you’ve got a long haul 
6) job that can’t wait, or you’re in a remote spot inac- 
cessible to heavy shovels, you can load trucks fast by 
using LeTourneau Dozers or Carryall Scrapers with 
easily-built loading ramps and grizzlies. Try it! 





Like scores of other pit and quarry operators, you'll 
find, too, that LeTourneau high-speed, heavy-duty 
equipment will help you do these and many more 
materials-handling jobs fast and at lowest cost. 


HERE'S OPERATION AND 
JOB APPLICATION HELP 


You can get helpful information from the LeTourneau 
Co-Operator on the most practical operating, service and 
repair practices. Published 10 times yearly . . . read regularly 
by over 50,000 pit and quarry operators, miners, contractors, 
loggers and others who operate LeTourneau equipment... . 
the C ator is FREE to you and your men. Write for your 
copies TODAY—address: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Dept. 
PQ-145, Peoria, Illinois. 


TOURNEAL 


STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of TOURNAPULLS*, ANGLEDOZERS*, BULLDOZERS, TILT- 
DOZERS*, CARRYALL* SCRAPERS, POWER CONTROL UNITS, ROOTERS*, 
TRAILERS", TOURNACRANES*, TOURNATRUCKS*, SHEEP'S FOOT 


ROLLERS, TOURNAROPE*, TOURNAWELD*, TOURNALIFTS*. 
*Trade Mark Ren ti S Pat Ot 











When job requirements demand a uni- 
form and special size, grade, or type of 
sand .. . when sand of a special quality 
is essential for particular purposes .. . 
when only sand that meets certain ex- 
acting specifications will be acceptable 
... then you need the efficient process- 
ing equipment developed by DORR 
Engineers from their years of experience 
doing pioneer work in this and simi- 
lar fields. 


THE DORRCO SYSTEM is designed 
to meet the needs of both large and 
small sand and gravel beds. Equipment 
using the smaller DORR units may be 
installed for commercial sand and gravel 
operations of 25 tons an hour and they 
will process with the same high stand- 
ard of performance as the larger DORR 
units which are used in bigger opera- 
tions handling up to 3,000 tons per hour. 


Plan NOW to make low grade sand and 
gravel beds yield top specification sands 
of all types and uniform sizes by using 
the various combinations of DORR 
equipment. A DORR Engineer will be 
glad to explain what the DORR System 
will do and how it will work under 
your own particular conditions. 


Write for—“Making Prescription Sand 
at 50 tons an Hour’—it will be mailed 
promptly to you, upon request. 





" 


— te ed "= _— 
' THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 
| NEW YORK 22,N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
© ATLANTA3,GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
| TORONTO}, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
F CHICAGO, ILL.. . . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST. 
© DENVER 2,COLO.. . . . COOPER BUILDING 
* LOS ANGELES 14,CAL. . . . 811) WEST 7TH ST. 





RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES . 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 22 


GS RESEARCH 











ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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MACHINERY FOR 


CEMENT—LIME—ORES 


F.L.SMIDTH & CO. Manufacture the following 
* Complete Line of Modern Machinery for Cement, a 
Lime and Allied Materials, the Sintering of Ores, etc. 


UNIDAN multi-compartment grinding mill. ROTARY KILNS for cement, lime, ores, etc. FLUXO PACKER for filling bags. 
UNIKOM multi-compartment grinding mill. UNAX KILNS, with integral cooler. FLUXO PUMP for pneumatic transport. 
KOMINUTER for wet and dry grinding. SUCTION GRATE ROTARY KILN. EXBINER for discharging bulk cement. 
BALLMILL for granulating. ROTARY KILNS—Sintering and roasting. EXTRACTORS, cement from silos. 
TUBEMILL for wet and dry pulverizing. PRE-HEATERS for rotary kilns. SKIPULTER shaker conveyor. 

TRIX for grading wet granulated material. UNAX COOLERS, cooling drums on kiln. CYLCUP distributing conveyor 

TIRAX MILL for drying and grinding. UNAX GRATE COOLER, air quenching. PNEUMATIC FEEDERS. 

ATOX, air swept, vertical shaft pulverizer. COOLERS, rotary pressure coolers. SLURRY FEEDERS for kilns and mills 
PYRATOR for drying and grinding. UNAX PRE-COOLER. CRADLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker. 
SPRAY CASINGS for pulverizers. F.L.S. MULTI-TUBE ROTARY COOLER. TABLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker. 
CYLPEBS metallic grinding bodies. F.L.S. INCLINED GRATE COOLER. COAL FEEDERS for rotary kilns. 
DRAGPEB metal lining for pulverizers. COOLERS, Cement, Ores, etc. COAL BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

SILEX flint liners for pulverizers. CHAIN SYSTEM for wet kilns. GAS BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

FLINT PEBBLES for pulverizers. HEAT EXCHANGERS for dry kilns. OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT for kilns. 
AIR SEPARATORS and Cyclones. KILN CONTROL, electrical. SYMETRO Drive, speed reduction units. 
AGITATORS for mixing and storing wet mix. GAS ANALYZER, electrical. LENIX short center belt drive. 

AIR DISTRIBUTORS for slurry tanks. KILN EQUIPMENT, fans, hoods, dampers, PUMPS for heavy liquids as cement slurry 
WASHMILL for disintegrating and mixing spouts, airseals, dust chambers, multiple gas FLOURMETER for determining micron size 
materials in water. discharge. in finely ground cement, etc. 


e PLANT ENGINEERING e 


F.L. Smidth & Co. are also engineer specialists in designing and equipping 
factories for making Portland cement and other allied materials, having 
devoted their efforts along these lines for a period of fifty years. 


Their engineering services include all stages of the project from the pre 

liminary investigation of the site and raw material deposits, chemical and 

physical tests of the raw materials and finished product, to all necessary 
AS drawings and specifications for erecting and equipping all departments of AS 
aes the plant, including also the electrical engineering. — 


POST WAR MODERNIZATION 


This service applies equally well to complete new plants or any special 
department of a plant—to revisions or conversions of existing plants— 
making standard Portland cement, slag cements, white cement, or for 
making special high early strength cements, such as "VELO."' 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THREE 
OUTSTANDING 
DEVELOPMENTS: 


The Vanderwerp 

Recuperator for 

Rotary Kilns 
Insures immediate air 
quenching and maximum 
heat recovery. 


The Minogue 

Slurry Agitator 
Provides thorough agitation 
and blending with minimum 
power and air consumption. 


The Minogue 
Kiln Feeder 


The only practical device for 
introducing flue dust in the 
dry state. 


The wide acceptance of the 
Vanderwerp Recuperator in the 
United States has led to impor- 
tant installations in South 
America, Australia and the 
Phillipines. 


The demand for units of high 
capacity has resulted in our 
Type S design suited to kilns 
of maximum output. In all cases 
the Recuperators may be read- 
ily attached to an existing kiln, 
requiring the minimum of labor 
in erection, involving no foun- 
dations or brickwork and occu- 
pying minimum floor space. 











Vanderwerp Type S Recuperator applied to Unit-Fired 
Rotary Cement Kiln 11 ft. x 400 ft. 
(Repeat Order) 





_— 
MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 
Division of 
SENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT Manitowoc Ship Building Company CHICAGO OFFICE 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 131 E. Wacker Drive 
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NLY ROLL CRUSHERS 


GIVE FULL MANGANESE LIFE 









JAW GYRATORY 
CRUSHER CRUSHER 


O 





HERE 1S WHYS: in other types of 


crushers about 10°, of the manganese area 
does all the work. Accordingly only 10°, of 











ey 


The wear all comes here. 














your investment in manganese is producing. 
When the lower edges are worn you scrap 
90% of your manganese plate. 















The wear all comes here. 





IN THE ROLL CRUSHER 100°; of your 
manganese does the work because as the 
shells turn, the work and the wear is evenly 
distributed over the entire surface of the 
shells. Accordingly 100°; of your investment 
in manganese is producing. 





ROLL CRUSHER 










The wear is evenly distributed around 
the entire surface of both shells. 


AND ROLL CRUSHERS GIVE 
LONGER MANGANESE LIFE! 











IN the modern Pioneer Roll Crusher both 
shells are driven at the same speed and the 
material passes between them at the same 
speed. Consequently there is no grinding 
action to cause unnecessary wear. The crush- 
ing action of the rolls and the flow of mate- 





They all travel together in the same 
direction and at the same speed. 







rials is uniform, steady and constant. 





PLAN WITH 


For complete information Ye 7 re Ne 
on Pioneer Roll Crushers, AC) ' 'CCily may een, 
write for this book today. Ways Uren.” 
There may be a post-war M Nin gen lane my 
spot for these highly enters Hine» } 
efficient units. 


beak 4 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA ““cmmmm EB 


FOR a 
PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
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BUILT TO BETTER 











Installation of six 
Fuller Air-Quenching 
Inclined-Grate Coolers 
in a cement plant. 

















The Fuller Air-Quenching Inclined-Grate Cooler was con- 


F U L L E kK ceived, designed and built by engineers having years of q 
experience in the cement industry. They knew the problems 
of the industry and what was needed. With this experience 
AIR-QUENCHING and knowledge they set out to build, not just another cooler, 
INCLINED-GRATE but one that would actually meet desired requirements in a 


highly satisfactory manner. 


C O O Li E R This determination has had its just reward, for over 100 
A 


coolers have now been sold, a great majority of which have j 
already been put into successful operation. 


This cooler has many outstanding qualities not to be 
found in any other cooler now being offered the industry. 
Bulletin CO-3 fully illustrates and describes various applica- 
tions of the cooler, together with important advantages to 
be gained through the use of this equipment. Write for 











your copy now... it will be sent you promptly. 
D D R ) -aaere 
: = DD - ROTAR DR OR 
: : R-Q DR 
ATER GOLER = 
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Eight-unit Fuller Dry Pul- 












































ing verized-Material Cooler in- 
lers stallation. Capacity 400 

barrels finished Portland 

cement per hour. 
\- 
rf 
s The Fuller Dry Pulverized-Material Cooler was developed 
e and built primarily for the purpose of cooling finished F U L L E R 
r, Portland cement and to meet specifications of state highway 
a departments and other users. Also for the elimination of DRY 

difficulties encountered in storing and packing hot materials. 
0 Installations have now been in successful operation over PULVERIZED-MATERIAL 
"i an extended period in the cement and chemical-process 

cates COOLER 

The cooler is simple in design, efficient, low in power 

e consumption and maintenance. Each cooler unit is entirely e 
f. independent of the other. One or more units may be shut 
\° down for inspection or repairs without affecting the operation 
° of the other units. Internal mechanism is readily accessible. 
- Bulletin PMC-1 fully illustrates and describes this equip- 

ment. We'll be glad to send you a copy on request. 

G-39T 
} ee » a 
O . 
DR 4 4 . * a a ‘ 
& 2 . . 
R . ® ) 
U % eiien ejie ele ej}ien* J 

— i I 
i i 
. | 
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Lower your reduction cost in 1945 with 
Raymond pulverizing and air separating 
machinery. 

This modern Raymond High-Side Roller 
Mill with double whizzer separator comes 
first for finish grinding operations where 
close product control and large output go 
together. 

















Wide range of classification, from 80% 
minus 100-mesh to 99.99% passing 325- 
mesh, easily regulated by changing speed 
of revolving whizzer. 

Pneumatic feed control maintains a max- 
imum “load” on mill, insuring a high 
tonnage per horse-power. Raymond oil 
journals show definite savings in lubri- 
cating and overall maintenance costs. 


RAYMOND Roller Mill with cut-away section é , ; : : 
to show the double whizzer separator, oper- Use this mill for economical handling of 
ated by individual motor through variable limestone fillers, barytes, various clays, 


speed transmission. bauxite, magnesite, chemicals, pigments 


and many other non-metallic minerals and 
manufactured products. 


@ 


RAYMOND Bowl Mill 


for pulverizing coal and 
direct-firing rotary kilns 











The Raymond Bowl Mill is the modern direct-firing 
unit for cement, lime, dolomite and magnesite kilns. 
Handles any grade or moisture coal. Maintains uniform 
grind. Gives maximum lime-fuel ratio. Wide flexibility 
in control... high availability ... full range of capaci- 
ties. Noiseless, vibrationless, dustless operation. equipment. 





Write for Raymond Cata- 
logs, mentioning type of 


RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CoO., Inc. 
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Diagram shows the Raymond Low 
Side Roller Mill, equipped with air- 
drying system for removing surface 
moisture while pulverizing such ma- 
terials as limestone, raw gypsum rock 
and other newly mined materials. 


ONCENTRAT 


On limestone containing 4% to 10% 
of initial moisture, the mill drying 
system will reduce the moisture con- 
tent to less than one-half of 1% while 
grinding the product to 100-mesh 
fineness. 

The Raymond Low Side Roller Mill 
with the standard air separating sys- 
tem is widely used for grinding phos- 
phate rock for acid phosphate fer- 
tilizer, and agricultural limestone for 
soil liming purposes. 


LJ 
FINISHED 
PRODUCT 


RETURN AJR LINE 


For further details, see Catalog +34. 





Raymond Mechanical Air Separators with pat- 
ented whizzer, single or double type, are efficient 
units for closed circuit grinding operations with 
tube mills, ball mills, and other pulverizers 
which do not produce a product of high enough 
fineness or uniformity. Close separation of the 
fines, cleaner tailings and high capacities are 
obtained with the unique whizzer action. 





TE NG 





Built in single or 
double whizzer type. 
Sizes from 2'6” to 
18’ 0” diameter. 


Raymond 10” Laboratory 
Separator is a useful small 
capacity unit for classify- 
ing test samples for pro- 
duction control. Bulletin 
+53. 


1321 North Branch St, CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada: Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
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EXPANDING AGSTONE PRODUCTION 
wit} AMERICAN 
CRUSHERS 







THE PLANT 


ae COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 
=. Krause, Ill. 


At left: American type ACS-3 
Crusher with Synchron vibrat- 
ing feeder. Below: American 
type 3040 Crusher with Syn- 
chron feeder and 75 HP motor. 





AND THE 


CRUSHERS 


ARE ALL AMERICAN 


Now another AMERICAN Crusher has been added to 
this agricultural limestone plant, boosting Columbia’s 
output to 3200 tons per day. 


This is the third successive installation of AMERICAN 


MERICA . : : 
N Crushers that Columbia Quarry Company has made for 
ishers are fur- building up production efficiency to meet today’s in- 
shed in capaci- creased demands. 
“ seers 2 maces : : Write for detail 
trom 10 to AMERICANS” are capable of producing any size a 
0 tons per hour material from graded stone sand and agricultural lime- and prices. 
uniform stone to coarse aggregates. 
product. On this job, all three Crushers are delivering finely 


crushed stone to the screening plant for 34” and minus 
Y,” mesh material as the demand requires. Dependable, 
economical performance is the reason why Columbia 
has standardized on “AMERICANS” exclusively. 








AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY "" “Af? “"" 
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. wert. . ® fight b @ 
ha A 
But, W , n 
tory: € Tro} 
b R E E the road to ndacy the power a Ae 4 purpose® 
L ms inaeet, he 
acct can be an developmen= 


ADV ANT AGES ° seca puy BONDS: 


@ WILL NOT PRODUCE HEADACHES from 
handling . . . reduces discomfort from breath- 


ing muck pile fumes. Better working conditions 
—$$_—__— ae Conditions 
for you and your men! 





@ WILL NOT FREEZE or leak at Arctic or 
Tropic temperatures. Maintained high effi- 
ciency . . . anywhere anytime ! 


@ WITHSTANDS IMPACT in high-powered Rifle 
Bullet Test. Greater Safety for workers ! 





POWDER COMPANY 


OWE OF AMERICAS OLDEST HIGH EXPLOSIVES MANUPACTURERS 





PLANTS EIPL . BE . AGA , t os 4 ATION 
SEIPLE, PA ROBERT, CAL MAC ZINES STRATEGIC Y LOCATED THROUGHO 
A A N RA Al t HOUT THE NAT 


, ORE. «© NEW YORK, N.Y. 
OFFICES: ALLENTOWN, PA. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + LOS ANGELES, CAL. « PORTLAND 
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Co 
The introduction of the Symons Cone Crusher in 1926 marked a new 
era in fine crushing operations. The revolutionary process of crushing 
of the cone was the greatest advancement ever made in the field of 
reduction crushing. No other type of crushing machinery ever received 
such ready acceptance. Its rapid and widespread use is unparalleled 
by any type of crushing equipment. 





Today it is still the world’s outstanding reduction crusher and is univer- 
sally used by leading producers whose operations involve fine crushing. 
Continued improvements have been made to meet growing trends toward 
? greater use of more finely crushed materials. Many early users of Symons 
4 Standard Cones have now installed Symons Short Head Cones to meet 
y) these changing demands. There are thousands of Cones now in service. 


. if your postwar planning includes increased output of the finer sizes, in- 
: vestigate the advantages of Symons Cones. Their selection for modern 
¢ crushing plants everywhere is evidence of their satisfactory performance. 


‘----- NORDBERG MFG. CO. 








MILWAUKEE7,WISCONSIN 




















NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES * LONDON + TORONTO JAGINEY 
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This unique apparatus, developed in The §. K. Wellman Company labora- 





tories, measures minute quantities of oxygen in powder metal formulas. 


. come better friction materials 


@ In the world’s largest laboratory devoted to 
friction materials, we are constantly finding ways - i. 
to produce better clutch facings and brake linings. The “INSIDE STORY” of 
That’s why Velvetouch has established so many POWDER METALLURGY 
enviable records for long.wear and smooth oper- 
ation in all types of earth-moving equipment. If 
you have not recently used Velvetouch, specify this 

all-metal friction material for your next brake 


or clutch overhaul. 


THE $.K. WELLMAN COMPANY 


1374 EAST 51st STREET e * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Velvetouch is all metal—a 
combination of powdered 
metals, compressed, sin- 


tered and welded to a solid CHAPTER Wl. For maximum strength and 
steel backing. 





heat conductivity, the powdered metal 
friction materials are firmly bonded to 





steel backing plates. Photo above shows 





steel “cores” being stamped out for 
Velvetouch facings. 


For Brake and Clutch — iy. 


... Use 
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VEN though direct government pur- 
hases have taken a considerable part | 
of our multiwall paper bag produc- 
tion this year, Bemis customers have 
not suffered ... they have been sup- 
plied on the basis of past purchases, 
ven in the face of the labor shortage 


ind no increase in facilities. 


Naturally, the demand for Multi- 


ls has been greater than the sup- 
ply. Much as we regret inability to fill 
ll orders, we have felt a responsibility 
to take care of our regular customers 
first. Fortunately, we’ve been able to 
do that—and right on schedule. If 
it's humanly possible, we'll keep on 

\aintaining this service. 

, War or peace, we want our custom- 


ers to feel that it pays to be Bemis 


customers. 
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a Bemis Multiwall 
paper bag Customer 









NORTH 


WEST EAST 


t 
<-> 
} 
SOUTH 


A major reason we’ve been able to 
supply our Multiwall customers is the 
size and flexibility of our production 
facilities. 


Bemis Multiwall Plants at 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF, 
ST. HELENS, ORE. 


These plants not only give us large 
production, but also quick accessibility 
to all parts of the country. 





4 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ir fu Mostn 
Denver - Detroit - Houston - Indianapolis - Kansas City . Los Angeles - Louisville 


Memphis - Minneapolis . New Orleans . New York City « Norfolk . Oklahoma City . Omaha 
St. Louis . Salina . Salt Lake City . Seattle . Wichita 
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Ewing Galloway Photo 


THE IOWA LINE 


of Material Handling Equipment 
Includes 


ROCK AND GRAVEL CRUSHERS 
BELT CONVEYORS—STEEL BINS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
VIBRATOR AND REVOLVING 
SCREENS 
STRAIGHT LINE ROCK AND 
GRAVEL PLANTS 
FEEDERS — TRAPS 
PORTABLE POWER CONVEYORS 
PORTABLE STONE PLANTS 
PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANTS 
REDUCTION CRUSHERS 
BATCH TYPE ASPHALT PLANTS 
TRAVELING (ROAD MIX) 
PLANTS 
DRAG SCRAPER TANKS 
WASHING PLANTS 
TRACTOR-CRUSHER PLANTS 
STEEL TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
KUBIT IMPACT BREAKERS 














AMERICA IS 





West Highway ‘Viaduct, one of the world’s great engineering 


féats; ‘Every foot of its more than one hundred and thirty 


“© miles is strong enough to withstand nature’s most destructive 


forces because it’s built primarily of aggregate. 

On highways, airports, dams and other permanent struc- 
tures which also require enormous quantities of aggregate, 
the difference of even a few cents per ton in material costs 
becomes highly important. Because of this, Iowa engineers 
are constantly striving to improve the Cedarapids line to 
provide every possible advantage for its users to produce 
better products at still lower cost. 

No matter what kind of a job you are supplying material 
for you’ll profit more by using Cedarapids equipment. Iowa 
is known everywhere as headquarters for aggregate produc- 


ing and crushing equipment and asphalt plants. 


sIOWA MANU 
CEDA} 





CONTROL 


with GAS, 


plants which do not operate 24 hours a day 
Considering their high tonnage output, 


TO MAKE BETTER CONCRETE power requirements are very low. 


Variation of moisture content in cement sand Let us work with you in planning for post- 
either causes variation in tests or adds more time war business. There's going to be plenty of 
for mixing. Cement contractors want neither. it SOON. 

AKINS Classifiers are mechanically adapted to 

maintain moisture uniformity and are especially 

suited to washing sands to close separation, as We also manufacture: 

in glass making . . . Unloading is unnecessary to Lowden Dryers; Skinner Multiple Hearth 
start after shutdown,— an important advantage in Roasters; Ball, Rod and Tube Mills: 


ACOLQRADO 
| NNN DORKS 


mmipany 
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3 OUTSTANDING 
“PENNSYLVANIAS” 


HAMMERMILLS (REVERSIBLE) 


THIS MODERN “PENNSYLVANIA” REVERSIBLE DISPLACED 
A WELL KNOWN HAMMERMILL OF ANOTHER MAKE. CRUSHES 
300 T.P.H. HARD HUDSON RIVER CEMENT ROCK. 


Because of their better technique, “two-way” REVERSIBLES have 
almost completely replaced the older “one-way” “Pennsylvania” Ham- 


mermills. 


In this modern 2-stage design, the heavy primary crushing is against 
a series of powerful Manganese Steel Anvils. Adjustable duplex Cages 
for both right and left hand rotation—no “Hammer Turning”.—over- 
size SKF Roller Bearings,—rugged STEELBUILT construction, 
unusual accessibility. Capacities 10 to 600 T.P.H. Patented. Bulletin 
No. 1030. 


"PENNSYLVANIA" IMPACTORS 


FOR UNUSUAL AND DIFFICULT REDUCTIONS OF ELECTRIC 
FURNACE REFRACTORIES, FERRO PRODUCTS, CHROME AND 
IRON ORES. SINTERS, LIMESTONES, DOLOMITES, CHEMICALS. 
AND A WIDE RANGE OF INDUSTRIAL MINERALS, “Pennsylvania” 
IMPACTORS involve basically new crushing concepts. For example. 
Impactors are cageless. Reduction depends on driving the falling Ore 
head-on, at high speed. against powerful Anvils. 


Impact reduction is in split seconds; the Ore is actually “cracked” 
wide open, “explodes”. Resulting “particle shape” is sharply cubing. 
granular, fewer fines. less smooth spheres. 


High reduction ratios, Reversible, run either direction, a great 
advantage. Tramp Iron is no problem. There are exceptions, but gen- 
erally speaking, damp or frozen Ores are no problem. 


If you have a tough reduction problem, send our Test Plant 200 Ibs. 
prepaid for full size commercial test. Come yourself and see test. 
Bulletin No. 6015. Patented. 





“PENNSYLVANIA” SINGLE ROLLS 


For primary and secondary reductions of Limestone, Cement Rocks, 

Refractory Chemicals, Coals. including a wide range of Industrial Min- 
erals, “Pennsylvania” Single Rolls have many advantages (compared 
to conventional primary crushers). Not recommended for Traps or 
other high Refractories. Frozen or wet feeds that paralyze Jaw or 
Gyratories are generally handled freely by “Pennsylvanias”. 
The powerful uprunning toothed Crushing Roll constantly agitates the 
choke feed, avoiding plugging jams. Less hopper labor, less shutdowns. 
The few simple wearing parts,—Roll, Bearings, Gearing, Breaker Plate. 
—are all in plain sight of Operator. A simple safety shear-pin gives 
relief against tramp iron. Bearings are bushed. easily replaced. 
Mechanical lubrication in larger Crushers. 


Powerfully STEELBUILT in capacities 5 to 800 T.P.H. Send for Bul. 


nSvly A 
ao) 


Builders of 











LOG WASHERS 17th Floor, Liberty Trust Building 

BRADFORD BREAKERS , a ie . 

BRADFORD HAMMERMILLS Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

co New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles and Birmingham 

(All Patented) Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London 
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Ou the Battlefront 
GRUENDLER Portable JAW CRUSHERS 


PREPARING THE BASES FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
IN CHINA, INDIA, AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 





ze. being constructed with crushed stone and 
Forward ALE gravel for the B-29 Super Fortresses. 


hese units must be sturdy, rugged and easy to operate with a minimum of maintenace. 
fou will find these qualities coupled with top performance in every Gruendler Crusher. 


G 


“Let GRUENDLER’S wartime efficiency insure your peace time prosperity” 


RUENDLER 


CRUSHER 2d PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 
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a Simple Reason 


MW 



























—Are Giving You Even BETTER SERVICE 
Than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


NO ONE, before the war, had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now required b by the Army’s tanks, tractors, and self-propelled big guns. Gates has 
developed V-Belts that are now serving on army combat units all over the world— 
and has built these belts of synthetic rubber! 


This fact is important to you now because eve rovement 
developed by Gates for these Army belts ne Sy 
day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
which have been delivered to you. 








It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important 
V-Belt improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


The plain fact is that no guns, no tanks, no airplanes can be produced unless 
V-Belts are supplied to drive the producing machines. It is equally clear that better 
V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed to keep machines going on 
the forced-drafi, war-production schedules that have had to be maintained 24 hours 


a day! 

That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army’s motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that your 


standard Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 


THE MARK OF FA 3 SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
=/* 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES”: 


CHICAGO «. ILL. NEW YORK CITY ;. ATLANTA :;. GA. LOS ANCELES :.CAL. DENVER », COLO. 


549 West Washinaton 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C & S National Bank Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 


DETROIT « MICH. PORTLAND ;. ORE DALLAS . TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO : CAL. 


8663 Grand River Avenue 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 1710 N. Market Street 1090 Bryant Street 
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TYLER SCREENS 
STEP-UP 


CAPACITY 


SCREEN LARGER TONNAGES ON YOUR PRESENT 
EQUIPMENT BY USING TON-CAP OR TY-ROD SCREENS 


Ton-Cap and Ty-Rod Screens are built 
to let the material through—not to hold 
it back with blank metal. 


With oblong openings there is practi- 
cally no tendency for particles of material 
to cling in the openings, to bind or 


clog the screen. 
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9441 TY-ROD NO. 23 TON-CAP NO. 1072 TON-CAC NO, 9301 TY-ROD 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


WOVEN WIRE SCREENS AND SCREENING EQUIPMENT 
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BEARINGS THAT 
PASS THE SCREEN TEST! 






SPECIFY 


nkF '. 


BEARINGS 
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Wrene ver SHUG Spherical Roller Bearings meet 


there’s bound to be reliable 








a shaft on a screen, 
performance . . . large tonnages screened. That’s 
particularly true of the shaft on this Ty-Rock 
{xtra Heavy Duty 6’ x 14’ Two-Surface Screen 
with its full-floating, high-speed, circle-throw action. 
Here, the built-in alignment of SALGP’s is 
synonymous with high capacity for heavy gyrating 
loads. Low maintenance and power requirements 
are combined with a liberal factor of safety against 
overloads. No adjustments are needed. When a 
bearing is dependable, so is the machine of which 
it is a part. 5714 
SSP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 








Here's great news to start off 1945! 


The government has consistently recognized the effi- 
ciency and economy of the St. Regis Valve-bag Packing 
System. And now, all priority controls have been re- 
moved from St. Regis bag-filling equipment. 

These machines, plus St. Regis Valve Bags comprise 
a packaging system which reduces packaging costs 
while providing greater product protection. Here’s why: 

The St. Regis Valve Bag is made of tough kraft paper 

.2 to 6 plies in thickness. It is securely factory-fastened 
at both top and bottom and has a specially designed fill- 
ing valve in one corner. When the bag is filled, the 
internal pressure of the contents automatically closes 
this valve. (See illustrations at right.) 


St. Regis Valve-packing Machines accurately pre- 
weigh the product and pack it into the bags. This mod- 
ern packaging system is saving time and the cost of 
extra labor and equipment for many manufacturers. 

Our Machine and Engineering Division is ready to 
extend the use of the St. Regis Valve-pack System in the 
fields of construction materials, chemicals, agriculture, 
and food products. Write for full information today. 


'N CANADA: 





Montreal, Quebec 











- ort-cLOSED AT Top dain 
at 
. ®OrMoy, 





2. After Filling: The inter- 
nal pressure of the contents 
Multiwall bag in the open has automatically closed 
position ready for machine the valve and the filled bag 
filling. is all ready for shipping. 


l. Before Filling: Showing 
the corner valve of a 














BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
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MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 





Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Cola 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La, 
Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Comparing yesterday's transportation with * \ 
today’s is an eye-opener. * In this march ~ 7 
progress Raybestos has kept ahead, by producing ~~ 
the most complete line of brake linings and clutch . 
facings in America; by providing friction materials 
that are exactly right— because specially engineered — 
for every make, model and job, and by winning universal 
acceptance based squarely upon customer satisfaction. 
* Tomorrow, out of Raybestos’ war production, will come 
still better Raybestos products, to make it still more worth- 
while for you to “specify Raybestos”. 

THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








FRICTIONEERS to AMERICA POWER peaens Scene es 
F Manufacturing the most complete line of highest quality metallic and non-metallic brake linings 
Ew eee end clutch facings for every type of equipment, war and civilian. Also fan belts and hose. Warn A ete Bi 
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Small wonder that TISCO Manganese Steel outwears other 


teels 2 to 10 times in punishing applications. The harder it 
works, the harder, more durable it becomes. Heavy blows and 
eevere abrasion increase the hardness of the surface to 
resist wear; the tougher body underneath absorbs shocks and 


prevents breakage. 


This unique property of cold “work-hardening” explains the 
outstanding service records of TISCO Manganese Steel 
wearing parts in quarrying, mining, dredging, crushing, 
grinding, pulverizing and similar equipment. 


TISCO is the original Hadfield’s Manganese Steel in America, 
carefully controlled in every step of manufacture fo insure 
utmost toughness, wear resistance and soundness. Specify 
TISCO Manganese Steel wherever parts are subjected to 
heavy impact. and abrasion—both new equipment and 
replacements. Our metallurgists and engineers are ot your 
service. Write for technical literature giving physical proper- 
ties of TISCO Manganese Steel. 
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A name worth 
remembering - 


Fairbanks-Morse 


To search constantly for ways to improve our products is a 





















basic Fairbanks-Morse policy. Development work goes on 
continually in our research laboratories—in good years 
and bad, in time of peace and in time of war. During the 
months and years ahead this research will yield a rich 
harvest to users of scales, Diesel engines, generators, 
motors, and pumps. 


LVMé21ae 


General Sales Manager 


Sturdily built without springs or delicate 





parts, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are more 
than highly accurate weighing instru- 
ments. In their countless types, styles, and 
modifications they weigh while materials 
are moving, furnish printed weight rec- 
ords, count small parts and products, 
weigh and disburse preset amounts auto- 
matically, and can keep ingredient propor- 


tions secret, 





Be Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
FAIRBANKS - MORSE Chicago 5. Hlinois 


cales 


Diesel Locomotives . Diesel 
Engines e Generators e Motors 
Pumps e- Scales e Magnetos 
Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor Cars and 
Standpipes e Farm Equipment 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





© 1944. Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
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*rimacord helps 
every minute count’ 


rn io, and fewer men to do it, pit and quarry 
turn to Primacord to help make every minute 


_ iriiiing time, permits more holes to be shot 
i hence, less drilling spoiled by back break 
d moving time, gives more efficient use of equip 


nee. longer periods of production with fewer 


rd es loading time, because it simplifies loading 
every cartridge in the hole hence, allows 
< men to vary the load, split it into decks, and use 
without separate detonators. 

wd saves hook-up time, makes up with square knots 
[-hitches —- hence, gives easiest connections and 

t layouts. 
wd saves checking time, as the Primacord trunk 
branch line connections are in plain sight, easily in- 

ted 


from Sunday, Primacord is the logical time-saving 


PRIMACORD-BICKFORD °°! Pty. ."° 
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‘Lim zs money in road building 





It’s time NOSTRIP, the tested and approved* 
admixture for tar and asphalt, went to work for 
you! Time that NOSTRIP-treated bitumen saved 
you time and labor dollars on the job. . . putting 
you days ahead of schedule . . . extending your 
road season six weeks! Your first drum is our 
best salesman; it proves an invaluable time and 
money saver because: 

The coated aggregate can be laid at any tem- 
perature above Zero; heating or drying is un- 
necessary. It laughs at water, easily passing the 
Distilled Water and Nicholson Stripping Tests. 
The treated bitumen adheres permanently to any 
, . even in rainstorms! 
NOSTRIP halves blading and mixing time, and 


road surface, wet ordry. 


used with R. C. cutbacks speeds construction of 
airport runways, roads and shoulders. It is ideal 
for bank run gravel or beach sand in coastal re- 
gions. A boon to Travel Plants, NOSTRIP doubles 
adhesion. With hydrophyllic aggregates, lime 
or other additions are never needed. 

*Y ou do not experiment when using NOSTRIP. 
It has proven itself in all types of installations for 
four years and is now used in thirty-three states! 
Write for laboratory and field test reports, and we 
will send unbiased testimony from State Highway 
Officials and contractors... You be the judge! 


% Our large modern plant in Jamaica, N.Y., (below) 
can produce enough NOSTRIP fo treat 1,000,000 gallons 
of asphalt per day. 


fa 
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MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INC., NOSTRIP DIVISION, 2010 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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Can you draw a perfect square which has 


one of these four stars in each of its sides ? 





The Hammermill, used extensively by farmers, 
) drive pulley of small diameter traveling at high 
peed. This caused rapid failure of the conventional 
type of folded edge, spliced, endless farm belt by 
leterioration of the splice and ply separation. The 
roblem was to design a belt flexible enough to resist 
separation and with a splice flexible enough to 
egotiate the small pulley without weakening. 


‘hermoid came up with the solution in its now well 
wn Ham-R-Mill Belt. The splice was entirely elimi- 
ited by building the belt in a continuous winding of 
fabric plies. To prevent ply separation a skim layer 
f live rubber stock was inserted between plies. The 





it's Good Business to Do Business with Thermoid” 


HERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING ¢ F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES © CONVEYOR BELTING ¢ ELEVATOR BELTING ¢ SHEET 
PACKINGS @ WRAPPED AND MOLDED NOSE ¢ INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS *® MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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belt was protected from moisture and weather with 
a special sealing lacquer on the edges and by a thin 
layer of skim rubber on the top. The contact surface 
remained the conventional friction surfaced fabric. 


Numerous problems of this type are solved every day 
by Thermoid. Their solutions are comparatively easy 
because Thermoid research is constantly developing 
new applications of industrial rubber products to do 
a better job. If you are faced with an industrial rubber 
products problem call the Thermoid representative. 
Out of his experience, plus Thermoid’s complete line, 
extensive research, and manufacturing facilities, may 
come your solution. 


hermol 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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faster one-man 
operation... 
greater 
mobility on 
rough ground 


G-200 
LIGHT - WEIGHT 
WAGON DRILL 


HE specially designed mounting 

enables the light-weight G-200 
Wagon Drill to be moved readily and 
quickly over difficult terrain. Light but 
rigid tubular carriage frame is mounted 
on 3 roller-bearing wheels with smooth- 
riding pneumatic tires. Rotary air motor 
with graduated control — plus worm gear 
transmission and feed chain — assure 
steady feed, quick return and ample 
power for pulling tight steel. Chain-and- 
sprocket hand-operated hoist permits 
easy raising and lowering of drill car- 
riage, while sliding cone allows rapid 
adjustments to ground conditions. The 
G-200 Wagon Drill is available with the 
CP-50 (3”), CP-60 (31%4”) or CP-70 (4”) 


Drifters. Write today for complete data. 


KKKKKKKKE 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
eLectric TOOLS 
HyoRauLiC TOOLS 

ROCK DRILLS 


Kk kkk ke ** 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
AVIATION ACCESSORiES 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 


t@ Ge wOnv\. PAWN Y 


General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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MINE FAN DRIVE 





Whatever your requirements in the conveying and 
power transmission field, Continental is equipped to 






engineer and manufacture the correct equipment to 






fill your needs. Some typical installations and items 







of equipment are illustrated. Specify Continental. 











PENNANT AWARDED October, 1941 
lst renewal (Star) May, 1942 
2nd renewal (Star) October, 1942 
38rd renewal (Star) April, 1943 
4th renewal (Star) December, 19438 
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With Only Two Bearings... Cuts Your 
Power Cost in Half cee 


The patented design of Denver-Dillon Vibrating Screens requires just 
two bearings instead of the four used in ordinary mechanical screens, re- 
sulting in simplicity of construction ... which cuts power cost in half for 
any screening job; reduces operating and maintenance costs. 

With this simplified, lighter weight construction all power is put to 
useful work ... thus, the screen can operate at higher speeds when desired, 
giving greater screening capacity at lower power cost. 

The “sting” of the positive, high speed vibration eliminates blinding of 
screen openings. 


Positive “Floating Circle” Motion Increases 
Screening Efficiency 


The “Floating Circle” principle gives the entire screen body a positive 
and uniform full circle motion ... thus, the vibration is uniformly dis- 


tributed over the entire screen area, resulting in greater capacity and more (| wopeen On 
efficient screening. There are no “‘dead”’ spots on the screen to reduce ca- 
pacity. 


R 
PLATE 


Flange Construction 
Gives Maximum e 
Flexibility 


Flange method of construction permits economical means of attach- 
ing additional screen deck on top or bottom of standard simplex or 
duplex screens. Dust covers and hoppers may also be added. This 
flexibility permits screen conversions, frequently necessary due to 
changes in operations, without expense of purchasing entire neu 


screen. 


Get Your Free Copy of New Bulletin 


The Denver-Dillon Vibrating Screen is made in sizes 
from 1’ x 2’ to 6’ x 14’ with from one to four decks, in 
suspended or floor mounted types. For complete specifi- 
cations on these screens just fill in and mail the coupon 
below TODAY. 





Suspension Type Denver-Dillon Vibrating Screen. *Patented and Patents Pending 


Double deck converted from a single deck unit. 


————— a 


DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1400 17th St., Denver 17, Colorado 





% NAME 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
COMPANY 
free copy of your new Denver- 
Dillon Vibrating Screen Bulletin ADDRESS - . 
No. $3-B5. Car ft... .. STATE COUNTRY 
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War requires a lot of HOSE 


When the requirements of War needs hose, 
Duaker gives that order the right of way. 
uld not want it otherwise. 

War does demand an unlimited amount of 
Even with Quaker’s large capacity to 
ut thousands of feet daily, it still is not 

igh to supply both the War requirements 

the needs of the civilian customers. 
re are the types of hose that the War 
t have in unlimited quantities: Fire Hose, 
ction and Discharge Hose, Special Oil 
Hose for fueling ships, Submarine Rescue 
Under Water Welding Hose, Special 


Crash Truck Hose, Air Hose, Water Hose 
and Steam Hose. 

The oil conveying type of Hose shown in 
the illustration is only one of the many kinds 
that is required for a successful waging of 
the War. 

Prospects are getting brighter to that day 
when Quaker’s production can be devoted 
100% to civilian requirements. 

For 60 years, Quaker has been manufactur- 
ing Quality Industrial Products. . . Belting— 
Hose—Packings and Moulded Parts. Regard- 
less of what your rubber problem may be, 
feel free to consult with us— 


“If there is a way to get it done— Quaker will do it’’ 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. + NEW YORK 7 « CLEVELAND 15 » CHICAGO 16 e HOUSTON 1 


Western Territory 
QUAKER PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY «© SAN FRANCISCO 5 « LOS ANGELES 21 
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FULL-LINE ([ e: 
PRESSURE 


| ) Bey M Full-Pressure Air Blast Straight Through 
~ * : : 2 : BALE the Tool Assures Positive Hole-Cleaning | 





CONTROL There’s no accumulation of cuttings at the drilling point to cut 

down speed or stall the drill by jamming the steel when Thor Rock 
Drills let go with their full-line blast of air to keep the hole clean... 
to keep the drilling rate fast and steady! 


Powerful hole-blowing is an important advantage of all Thor Rock 
Drills which not only steps up drilling speed for more footage per 
shift, but also slashes maintenance costs by extending the life of 
both the tools and the drill steels through minimum vibration. 








MINIMUM : 
VaT:T a Wale) ThHET HERE'S WHY CUTTINGS WILL NOT STALL THOR ROCK DRILLS! 


Full-Line Pressure—Exclusive Thor design places exhaust ports to remove all air 

from below the piston when the operator blows the hole. Full-line air pressure 

is concentrated behind the piston to force it down tight against the steel— | 
directing full air power straight through the machine and into the hole. 


No-Float Piston Control—Forcing the piston tight against the steel prevents 
floating and fluttering inside the cylinder during the blowing operation. No 
air is wasted. Hole-blowing is extra-efficient and powerful. 

For complete informa- 
tion about this impor- 
tant hole-blowing ad- 
vantage of all Thor 
Rock Drills—plus 
added features of 
spring-enclosed re- 
tainer design, ‘“meas- 
ured air” valve action, 


Portable Pneumatic and Electric Tools | 
and many others— ] 


2. alicia INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


Minimum Vibration—The air tube inside the piston and hammer is held rigid by 
tight joining of the piston and steel to assure longer service life by reduction 
of vibration. 













600 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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STOUT STEEL MUSCLES 
for the Merchant Marine 


rigging for a typical cargo ship requires over keep up with the great demands for Wickwire Rope. 
100 feet of wire rope, ranging in sizefrom 4 inch  \\\V Since wire rope is harder to get, each length must 
'4 inches, and weighing over 10 tons. Scores of \ be made to last longer. WISSCOLAY Preformed 
yards are building such ships—and using plenty Wire Rope, manufactured by Wickwire Spencer, 
ugh, dependable Wickwire Rope. . not only lasts longer, but it’s kink-resistant—easier 
Oil fields, mines, logging camps, construction crews—and to cut, splice and install—safer to handle. 
fighting men abroad—also depend upon the stout steel If you have a wire rope problem our wire rope engineers 
scles of Wickwire Wire Rope to do their heavy hoisting will be happy to be of service. Call or write our nearest 
| hauling jobs. That’s why—even with more equipment branch office or Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 
| working at full capacity 24 hours a day—we cannot Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


VALUABLE GUIDE _ FOR ALL ROPE USERS 


Thousands of copies of é = A longer this 82 page book con- 
“Know Your Ropes” have / tains 48 wire rope life-savers; 
been sent to men in industry E 78 “right and wrong” illus- 
and the Services. Packed with ; : trations, and 20 diagrams, 


ideas for making wire rope last } = -, > tables, graphs, charts. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send your wire rope questions to: 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Buffalo + Chattanooga + Chicago + Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + ‘San Francisco - Tulsa - Worcester 
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Service is Nation-wide 
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Williams Hammer Crushers 


Handle Larger Rock :: 50% Less Investment :: Better Product 


a 
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The Slugger’ which reduces “one- bp 
2 Tiga limestone to x! % or A Size for Every Job 


The ‘*‘Mammoth”? crushes 48” rock to 3”, 2” or 1” in one operation. Takes 
the place of a primary breaker and recrusher. 


The **Jumbo”? reduces 20” to 30” rock to 114” and smaller. 


The ‘Slugger’? crushes screen rejects or “one man” size rock to 1", 34", 14" 
and finer. 


” 


The ‘‘NF’’ type is supreme as a recrusher for reducing 5” stone to 1", 14" or 
agricultural limestone. 


The ‘*Non-Clog’’ for crushing wet muddy rock. Cannot be clogged. 





Fine Grinders ” Air Separators 3 Dryer Mills 
The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities Including 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA 
37 W. Van Buren 15 Park Row 1! N. Fourth St. 






445 Saen 


|___ OLDEST ANO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE LD 


$$ $$$ 


‘) WW ASSSURE OW 
=»rer PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 
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PROCESS DUST CONTROL 







TYPE D ROTO-CLONE 


A revolutionary advancement in 
process dust control—combines 
fan and dust collector in a sin- 
gle compact unit. More efficient 
than standard exhauster and 
cyclone separator which it re- 
places. Simplifies dust control, 
eliminates extensive piping and 
reduces cost of _ installation. 
Wide variety of types and sizes. 


Write for Bulletin No. 272. 


TYPE F ROTO-CLONE 


Similar in principle to 
the Type D but of 
steel plate construc- 
tion. Widely applied to 
cleaning of stack gases 
from boilers or kilns, 
and exhaust from large 
rotary dryers or coolers. 
Also used for dedusting, 
air cleaning and other 
systems requiring dust re- 
oval from large air volumes. 
Write for Bulletin No. 273. 


MULTI-DUTY FILTER 


May be connected to serve sev- 
eral engine or compressor units 
at one time. The Multi-Duty is 
also recognized as the finest au- 
tomatic air filter for air condi- 
tioning service. Choice of sev- 
eral types of filter curtains to 
meet any existing dust condi- 
tion. Furnished in any size or 
capacity. Send for Bulletin No. 
241A, 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. INC. 


INCORPORATED 





AAF AIR CLEANERS FOR ENGINE AND COMPRESSOR PROTECTION 





ATMOSPHERIC DUST CONTROL 





TYPE W ROTO-CLONE 


Combines the scrubbing effect 
of water sprays with principle 
of dynamic precipitation as em- 
ployed in the Type D. Provides 
complete collection of finely 
divided materials, eliminating 
any possibility of a secondary 
dust problem. Collected mate- 
rial disposed of as sludge. Avail- 
able in capacities up to 30,000 
ef.m. Write for Bulletin No. 
274A. 





TYPE N ROTO-CLONE 


A hydrostatic collector with in- 
duced water scrubber. No mov- 
ing parts, spray nozzles or 
pumps. Especially suitable for 
the collection of cementitious 
dusts. All interior surfaces read- 
ily accessible and when required 
can be economically protected 
against corrosion. Write for 
Bulletin No. 277. 


CYOIL OIL BATH CLEANER 


Outstanding AAF air cleaner 
for engines and compressors. 
Takes care of extremely heavy 
dust concentration. Employs a 
new 4-way cleaning principle by 
which air is precleaned before 
entering conventicnal filter cell. 
The Cycoil and other AAF fil- 
ters for similar services are de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 130D. 


192 CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROTHERS, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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Record-Breaking Bore 


ONGEST TUNNEL ever driven from only 
geo headings, is the recently com- 
pleted Alva B. Adams bore in Colorado. 
This mighty project will take water that 
would normally flow to the Pacific and 
bring it down on the Atlantic side of the 
Rockies to irrigate some 650,000 acres of 
farmland. We are proud to have been 
associated with this history-making 
achievement through the preference for 
Texaco lubricants shown by the builders. 

Wherever compressed air is used... 
whether in an open quarry or in the close 
confines of a tunnel . . . operators are 
setting new performance records with the 
help of Texaco lubrication. 

Texaco Alcaid, Algol or Ursa Oils in 
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TUNE IN THE TEXA 
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CO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIG 


air compressors, for example, assure wide- 
opening, tight-closing valves, free piston 
rings, open ports, clear lines, continuous 
air supply. They also assure maximum 
service life between overhauls, fewer re- 
pairs and replacements. Their use in air 
compressors is worldwide. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service they are definitely preferred 
in many fields, a few of which are listed 
at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 
* More Diesel horsepower on stream 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com 
bined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


%* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand 
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60,000,000 Jobs 


the ranks of the employable but unemployed 

more and more people have been wondering why 
“full employment”, brought about so easily by the 
demands for the materials and machinery of destruc- 
tion, could not also be attained in the peace-time 
pursuits of supplying humanity with the necessities and 
moderate comforts of constructive living. The wonder 
seemed particularly natural when they thought also of 
the destruction, not of war materiel alone, but of the 
damage done to human habitations and to the factories 
the material needs of man had to some extent 
been satisfied by the processes of industry. So quickly 
and readily do our minds leap from the problems of 
men here at home to men all over the globe. 

So, when the President spoke last fall of the need for 
providing 60,000,000 jobs, even among the most skep- 
tical there sprang the hope that this goal, or something 
closely approximating it, might be achieved in the days 
to follow the war. If, they reasoned, the money could 
be found to buy the materials and to employ the labor 
necessary to meet the unprecedented needs of war, why 
could not we find the money to make possible an equal 
degree of employment making the goods of peace. 
Surely there was no lack of desire, even of want, among 
\mericans, despite our being the best fed, best clothed 

id best housed people in the world. There are large 
segments of the population to whom some of the most 
simple and ordinary comforts of civilized living are 
unknown; and there are other large segments of the 
nation for whom the medium comforts—lightly termed 
the ‘modest luxuries’—are far beyond reach. The 
ereat majority of men—we might truthfully say all men 

yearn for the security that insures the health and 
happiness of to-day and guarantees freedom from want 
in the years of old age. Since men must work in order 
to earn and must earn in order to spend, it should not 
be difficult to bring these complementary longings—for 
employment and for security—into a working partner- 
ship, each person serving another in order that he may 
himself be served. 

Reasoning by analogy—the process that makes it so 
easy to jump from the full employment provided by 
war to the highly desirable full employment that might 
be provided by peace—in this case hurdles an obstacle 
that is not easily disposed of. In war the government 
is the principal buyer of the goods, the demand for 
which creates full employment. It analyzes and plans 
the demand, it places the orders, it determines the 
conditions under which the goods it needs shall be 
made, it even trains some of those who must be 
employed at new tasks, and it provides—and can easily 
replace—the funds needed to gratify its wants. Despite 
all its complications, inefficiencies and ramifications, 
government buying in war time is a highly centralized, 
closely co-ordinated and tightly regulated process. The 
fact that all its buying and the widespread employment 
that follows in its wake stem from a single source and a 


a ER SINCE the needs of all-out war exhausted 
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single authority gives to war-begotten industrial activity 
a unity of purpose and direction that are not found in 
our peace-time economy. 

Most people—at least most of those reared in the 
American tradition—probably favor the attainment of 
the full employment they desire through the channels 
and by the processes of private enterprise. But in their 
readiness to believe that our normal peace-time eco- 
nomic organization can take over the responsibility by 
providing full employment that is so easily discharged 
by a war-time economy, they overlook the characteristic 
that distinguishes private enterprise from government- 
military enterprise. Private enterprise from its very 
nature does not have, and can not have, that unity of 
purpose, that co-ordination of even closely-related activ- 
ities, that singleness of direction that typifies govern- 
ment-supported war-time industrial activity. If it had 
those characteristics, it would not be private enterprise. 
The existence of competition either free or limited is 
necessary to the continuation and success of private enter- 
prise, and effective collaboration between all business 
men toward a realization of the goal of full employment 
is quite as unthinkable from the practical standpoint 
as it would be abhorrent from the legal standpoint. No 
one, as far as we are aware, has yet suggested the 
possibility—much less proposed a workable plan—of so 
modifying the normal competitive strivings of business 
that there might emerge a privately-conducted and 
truly-competitive peace-time economy geared to the 
single purpose of providing full employment as the 
principal and most-to-be-desired end-result. Many 
business men are agreed that full employment is the 
key to maximum profits and maximum national wel- 
fare, and they would give much to attain that desirable 
end, but they do not see how they can maintain the 
competition needed by successful private enterprise and 
at the same time practice the degree of collective co- 
operation required to provide full employment. It may, 
indeed, be impossible to reconcile the contradictions 
that they so clearly discern. 


eps ESS men who would like to share in the profits 
of full employment without sacrificing the rights and 
privileges of private enterprise will probably see in the 
Murray Committee report and the so-called “full-em- 
ployment bill’ which is to be presented to the next 
session of the Congress some evidence of a desire to find 
a solution. In our judgment no one could strive for a 
more practical end than the setting up of machinery 
that would insure the continuance of profit-making 
possibilities with a continually expanding outlook and 
coincident with widespread and stable employment and 
the assurance of economic security for all our people. 

The next Congress might well consider whether it 
might not be wise to modify existing anti-trust legisla- 
tion in a way that would legitimize the desire of busi- 
ness men to unite in common action for the good of 
the nation at large as well as of themselves. 
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IN THE SHOP 


There are so many jobs where compressed air is 
needed by quarries—and into this versatile pic- 
ture fits Schramm Air Compressors. Schramm 
units—both portable and stationary—are exten- 
sively used by the utility field in general field 


service—steam plants—repair shops, etc. 


They are compact, lightweight, and easy to start 
merely by pushing a button. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
And they have these distinctive "under-the- 


hood" features: (1) completely water cooled to 
provide ideal performance both winter and sum- 
mer (2) main bearings for every cylinder (3) me- 
chanical intake valve (4) more cylinders and 


lighter parts (5) forced feed lubrication. 


If you are not already using a Schramm, it will pay 
you to write today for illustrated bulletin AED-44. 





THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
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Unexcelled for long life... 
BaW Elverite Castings 


ELVERITE A—A chilled iron product made from cold-blast 
charcoal iron. The mixtures are varied to obtain a chilled section 
of !/g to. 2!/> inches in depth, depending upon the shape and use 
of the casting. Elverite A is made with a machinable gray iron 
back which gives the castings strength and resistance to shock. 
The chilled sections have a hardness of 500-550 Brinell. 


ELVERITE C—An alloyed, heat-treated, chilled iron product 

made from a base mixture of charcoal iron. The sections back of 

the chilled areas are of such hardness that they must be finished 

“4 "es The chilled sections have a hardness of 675-725 
rine. 


For economical operation, specify Elverite. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 Liberty Street « New York 6, N. Y. 
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Kaiser Voluntarily 
Cuts Cement Prices 
for Northern Calif. 


When Henry J. Kaiser recently 
cut the price of his Permanente ce- 
ment voluntarily by 20 cents a 
barrel to northern California users 
he completely reversed a price situa- 
tion that had prevailed on the Pacific 
Coast for many months. 

The new northern California price 
is now $1.45 per barrel, f.o.b. mill. 
It had been $1.65 for a lengthy 
period. Meanwhile, in southern 
California, prices on a comparable 
basis are now $1.70 to $1.75 per 
barrel following a 20-cent-upward 
price adjustment allowed by the 
OPA, September 11 and made ef- 
fective October 11. Thus, southern 
California prices are now 25 to 30 
cents higher than those in northern 
California. A few months ago the 
northern California price was about 
15 cents higher than that prevailing 
at plants in the south. 

The northern zone takes in west- 
ern Nevada. The southern California 
mills supply southern Nevada and 
Arizona at the prevailing. southern 
California price. 

When asked to comment on this 
announcement, one cement manu- 
facturer, W. A. Wecker, president 
of the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, said: 

“It does not sound plausible to 
me. I have a very strong suspicion 
that the Permanente price cut or- 
dered by Mr. Kaiser was brought 
about by a local situation, probably 
to stop the annoyance of price-cut- 
ting by some of his company’s com- 
petitors. We in the middle west, 
who study our cost and income state- 
ments can find nothing now, either 
factual or even prospective, which 
justifies any change in the price of 
cement unless it be upward.” 

It has been pointed out that the 
Permanente increase equals the 20- 
cents-a-barrel increase authorized 
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September 14 by the Office of Price 
Administration to cement manufac- 
turers in the southwest and made 
effective October 14. 


$20,000,000 Magnesium 
Plant to Halt Operations 


The dolomite quarry which has 
been supplying raw material to the 
magnesium plant at Mead, Wash- 
ington, has ceased operations and 
production at the plant will halt 


shortly, releasing 600 workers badly . 


needed in the war effort in the Pa- 
cific northwest. 

The Mead plant, built by the 
Defense Plant Corporation at a re- 
ported cost of $20,000,000, has been 
operated by the Electro-Metallurgi- 
cal Company, a Union Carbide & 
Carbon subsidiary. It has a rated 
capacity of 2,000 tons of magnesium 
per month. Production began in 
April, 1943. 


Coming 
Events 


January 21-24, 1945—Chicago. 
26th annual meeting, Associated 
Equipment Distributors, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

January 22-23, 1945—-New York. 
Annual meeting, Board of Direc- 
tors, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Hotel New Yorker. 

January 24-25, 1945—New York. 
Annual meeting, Board of Direc- 
tors, National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association, Hotel New 
| Yorker. 

January 29-31, 1945—-New York. 
28th annual convention, National 
Crushed Stone Association, Hotel 
New Yorker. 

February 7-8, 1945 — Chicago. 
40th annual meeting, Sand Lime 
Brick Association, Hotel Sherman. 

February 12-14, 1945—St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting, American 
Concrete Pipe Association, Statler 
Hotel. 

February 18-22, 1945 — New 
York. Annual meeting, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 























Gravel and Ready-Mix 
Assn's Cancel Sessions 
Directors Will Meet 


The National Sand and Gravel 
Association and the National Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Association have 
cancelled their formal meeting pro- 
grams scheduled to be held in New 
York this month. V. P. Ahearn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the associations, 
telegraphed Pit and Quarry on Jan- 
uary 8 explaining that the action 
was taken in deference to the spirit 
of the O.D.T.’s recent edict in re- 
gard to conventions, despite the fact 
that the meetings scheduled would 
have been concluded before the 
February first deadline specified by 
the O.D.T. 

The board of directors of the sand 
and gravel group will meet as sched- 
uled at the Hotel New Yorker on 
January 22 and 23, and the directors 
of the ready-mixed-concrete orani- 
zation will meet at the same place 
on January 24 and 25. 

“Active and associate member- 
ships are being invited to attend 
these board meetings,’ Mr. Ahern 
concluded in his wire. 


Penna. Stone Producers’ 
Annual Meet Jan. 17 


The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Stone Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held Wednesday, 
January 17, 1945, at 10:30 a. Mo. in 
the Hotel Penn Harris, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The program will in- 
clude the election of officers, the 
election of the board of directors, 
and the president’s message, the 
treasurer’s and the general manager’s 
report. This portion of the program 
will be conducted during the morn- 
ing session. The secretary of high- 
ways, John U. Shroyer, and a num- 
ber of others will be guests for the 
luncheon. Chief Engineer John L. 
Herber, as well as Research Engi- 
neer William Herman, will speak 
briefly on highway work immedi- 
ately after the luncheon. 
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Barney Ireland of 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Passes Away Suddenly 


Che many friends of C. B. (“Bar- 
ney”) Ireland, vice-president of the 
Birmingham Slag Company, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, will be grieved 
to learn of his unexpected passing 
1 December 26. Few men have 
had such a wide acquaintanceship, 
especially among producers of sand 





C. B. ("Barney") Ireland 


nd gravel, slag and ready-mixed 

merete. He was also president of 
the Montgomery Gravel Company 
ind the Roquemore Gravel & Slag 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama, 
ind had been active in the affairs of 
the national associations of the 
ravel, slag and concrete industries 
s well as in Birmingham civic, fra- 
ternal and social affairs. 

Mr. Ireland was born in Van 
Wert, Ohio, in 1893 and graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University and 
the Wharton School of Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
had been associated with the Birm- 
ingham Slag Company since 1916 
when he, with his father and two 
brothers, purchased a controlling in- 
erest in the company. 

Survivors include the widow, two 

ns, a daughter, and a brother, C. 
Eugene Ireland, president of the 
Birmingham Slag Company. 


Dry Ice Used to Blow 
Out 540-Foot Well 


(he Johnson Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany of Roy, Utah, recently took a 
lesson from the oil-drilling industry 
to blow out a 540-foot well on its 
property. 

“Dry ice’—solid carbon dioxide 

150 pounds of it, was dropped 
down the well to blow sand and 
débris from the screen at the bottom. 
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In September, 1944 The Portland cement industry produced 8,746,000 barrels of cement, 
shipped 10,221,000 barrels and had in stock at the end of the month 17,000,000 barrels, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. Production was 23 per cent. below output in the 
corresponding month of 1943. Shipments were |7 per cent. below those of September 1943. 
Stocks of finished cement at mills on September 30 were 8 per cent. below those at the 


end of August. 





The “ice” by rapid evaporation cre- 
ated sufficient pressure to throw 
sand and débris into the air, enlarg- 
ing the hole to allow the water to 
enter. A 1,100-g.p.m. pump is be- 
ing installed to bring up the water 
which will be used for washing pur- 
poses at the sand-and-gravel plant. 

L. G. Johnson of Logan, Utah, 
and John J. O’Brien of Salt Lake 
City are co-owners of the gravel 
company. 


Seek Authority to Work 
Arkansas Bauxite Mines 


A delegation of Arkansas Con- 
gressmen, headed by Senator Mc- 
Clellan, has appealed to Interior 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes to auth- 
orize the mining of a bauxite deposit 
valued at approximately $3,000,000, 
in six mines near Little Rock. 
Mining of bauxite was stopped by 
the War Production Board and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
after a government stock pile had 
been built up. 

The delegation advised Mr. Ickes 
that the deposit near Little Rock will 
become a total loss to the nation if it 


is not mined before rain water fills 
the open-shaft mines. 





[MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS , 1943-1944 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 55 companies in 
October, 1944, shipped 151,768 tons of lime 
(101,270 quicklime; 50,498 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 43.2 per cent. 
of the association members’ total capacity 
of record. Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S 
estimates for the remainder of the industry, 
the total shipments for the month by all 
plants were approximately 380,000 tons. 
Shipments of lime by users for October, 
1944, were: 








Quicklime Hydrate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural .......... 2,159 11,679 
Building ....... .. 9,474 13,786 
Chemical ...... . 89,637 25,033 
ee ere: 101,270 50,498 
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American Industry 
To Mobilize Energy 
Quickly After the War 


American industry is definitely 
planning to mobilize all along the 
commercial front just as soon as it 
is released from the war front, in- 
quiries at the 16th National Expo- 
sition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, revealed recently. 
The answer to demands from many 
quarters that industry re-enter peace- 
time pursuits as quickly as possible 
after peace is declared would seem 
from these indications to be that 
industry will be well prepared. Plans 
to that end are known to be already 
far advanced; but their timing, of 
necessity, remains indefinite. 

The Exposition which ran from 
Monday, November 13, through 
Saturday, December 2, was the six- 
teenth in the biennial series inaugu- 
rated at the time of World War I 
and like its predecessors was under 
the management of the International 
Exposition Company, of which 
Charles F. Roth is president. It was 
sponsored by an advisory committee 
composed of prominent consulting 
engineers and engineering executives 
representing a number of different 
classes of power producing and con- 
suming interests. 

The scope of the field in which 
electrical indicating and control in- 
struments are applied is reflected by 
the set-up of one exhibit. Latest 
developments in the distant-reading 
instrument field include further re- 
finements in electronic amplification 
of signals derived from highly sensi- 
tive detecting elements. For example, 
one exhibitor showed a “hazegauge” 
for smokestack application which 
reacts to even a very slight change 
from the normal density of the prod- 
ucts of combustion. A war applica- 
tion of this instrument is to signal 
to the fire rooms of ships, smoke 
emissions from the funnels, as a 
precaution against enemy detection 
of convoys. The commercial ap- 
plication, having a business interest 
for a greater number of visitors at 
the show, is the use of such a gauge 
for the more efficient control of com- 
bustion. Installed in a power plant, 
the instrument “telegraphs” to the 
engineer's desk or furnace control 
station conditions indicating excess 
smoke (meaning too much fuel) or 
too thin gases, indicating excess air. 
In a complete integrated installation, 
the amplified response to color- 
change in the uptake reacts through 
relays to alter the draft or change 
the feed rate of the stoker, as the 
case may be. 
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Stanton Walker, Engineering Director, Natl. Sand & Gravel Assn., 
with Some Pacific Coast Friends 











While on his recent visit to the Pacific Coast, Stanton Walker, engineering director of the 
National Sand & Gravel Association and the National Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 
posed for this picture in front of the main laboratory of the Consolidated Rock Products 
Company at Los Angeles. The other five men in the picture are all closely connected with 
Consolidated's research program. Left to right: Everett Jumper, testing and control engi- 
neer; Harry Jumper, specification engineer; Arthur Howland, structural engineer; Mr. 
Walker; R. C. Griffin, production manager; C. A. G. Weymouth, research engineer. 





As at previous Power Shows, a 
substantial number of exhibitors re- 
vealed the latest developments in 
analytical and testing instruments 
suitable for research or the produc- 
tion control laboratory. An impor- 
tant use for such-equipment is in 
testing plant efficiencies, and one 
exhibitor pointed out during the 
week that such analyses are particu- 
larly valuable at the present time as 
an aid in completing plans and 
specifications for reconversion to 
normal activities when the pressure 
for war production begins to be 
relaxed. 


Minnesota Operates 438 
Gravel Pits in State 


The State of Minnesota is in the 
gravel business on a large scale, 
according to figures prepared for the 
biennial report of the Department of 
Highways. The state now owns 438 
gravel pits, totaling 4,774 acres and 
situated in 69 counties. The estimated 
amount of material contained in 
these pits on July 1, 1944, was 13,- 
086,000 cubic yards, purchased at an 
approximate cost of 2.7 cents per 
cubic yard. During the biennium 
the department tested and surveyed 


135 locations and purchased 33 
gravel pits. 

A total of 4,154,556 cubic yards 
of gravel was used by the depart- 
ment’s construction and maintenance 
divisions in the two year period 
ended June 30, 1944. Of this amount 
1,538,706 yards came from. state- 
owned pits and 2,625,848 yards from 
leased pits. This does not include 
gravel furnished by contractors on 
projects where contract price in- 
cludes all materials. 


A 5-mile tramway, now under 
construction at the Keystone work- 
ings of the Northwest Magnesite 
Company in the state of Washing- 
ton, will be completed within a few 
months. It will carry magnesite ore 
to the company’s new heavy-media 
concentration-and-flotation plant. 

The tramway was designed and is 
being constructed by the Riblet 
Tramway Company. 


New equipment soon to be in- 
stalled at the Rocky Ford Limestone 
Company, Lincoln, Illinois, will in- 
crease the plant’s agstone capacity 
from 900 tons to 3,500 tons per day. 
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nany months’ preparation, including drilling, loading and wiring, another big shot of 
Jislodged at Union Furnace quarry, a property of the Warner Company, Phila- 
inging down approximately 250,000 tons of limestone. 

ne thousand pounds of dynamite were used to make the blast. There were 3! holes 


deep and drilled approximately 35 feet back from the face. 


Prior to the blast 


autions were necessary, such as having the four-track system of the PRR cleared 
nt, having all traffic stopped on the highway, and all persons removed from the 


vicinity. 


parations were under the supervision of Jess Willard, plant superintendent, and his 
less Stringer. The blast was supervised by a technical engineer for the du Pont 
The photo above shows the quarry just after the “big shot'' went off. 





Permanente Orders 
Two Huge Hydrators 
Permanente Cement Com- 
ordered for the develop- 
ts Pacific Coast lime-manu- 
facilities two large Kuntz 
; hydrators after using one 
j-ton) capacity experi- 
The accompanying pic- 
the two large machines 


and, between them, a 5-ton unit 
before shipment from the plant of 
their manufacturer, Lime & Hydrate 
Plants Company, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. According to William J. 
Kuntz, president of the company 
that made them, the two large ma- 
chines are the largest-capacity con- 
tinuous hydrators ever built in this 
or any other country. 
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two large hydrators with a 5-ton unit between them. 


Will Soon Mine Aluminum 
Silicate in New Deposit 


Production of aluminum silicate 
is scheduled soon from a huge pyro- 
phyllite deposit 20 miles north of 
Bishop, California, by Huntley 
Mines, it has been announced by 
Wright A. Huntley, principal owner. 
A four-mile road has been built to 
the property, bulldozers are remov- 
ing overburden from the deposit, and 
mining will be done in open pits with 
power shovels. 

Construction of a mill and othe: 
units for crushing, sacking and han- 
dling of the material is planned. 
A camp has been established and 
machinery is being installed. Hunt- 
ley reports the prophyllite contains 
white and gray grades, in demand 
for manufacture of insecticide dust- 
ing materials. Clark E. Demorest 
of Bishop is secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Huntley Mines operates the White 
Eagle and other talc mines in the 
Saline Valley region. Selected talc 
shipped to California plants is re- 
ported selling at about $15 per ton. 





New Agstone Company 
Organized in Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Lime Products 
Company, owned by William S. 
Brantingham, R. O. Wilson and 
Kenneth J. Cookson, has started 
operations at its quarry west of 
Uncas, Oklahoma. The new com- 
pany was organized last April, but 
actual production has been delayed 
due to the difficulty of obtaining 
equipment. 

The full capacity of the pulveriz- 
ing plant will be devoted to agricul- 
tural limestone, and it is anticipated 
that production will exceed 300 tons 
per day. The company has con- 
tracted to furnish 20,000 tons of 
agstone for the A.A.A. program in 
Kay County, Oklahoma. 


Nat'l Gypsum Purchases 
Kimbalton Lime Company 


The National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has concluded an 
agreement for the purchase of the 
Kimbalton Lime Company of 
Shawsville, Va., Melvin H. Baker, 
National Gypsum president, an- 
nounced. The company has ap- 
plied to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission for permission to issue 
24,119 shares of common stock to be 
given in partial payment for the 
Virginia company, Mr. Baker said. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





THE military and political 
developments scheduled for 
the year ahead overshadow 
even the extremely signifi- 
cant events of the past year. 
Included on the 1945 calendar are 
the defeat and occupation of Ger- 
many, the peace conference and the 
establishment of the international 
peace organization, the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of Europe, 
rebuilding of world commerce, re- 
conversion of a substantial part of 
the economies of the Allied nations 
from war to peace, and the begin- 
ning of a long hard military cam- 
paign on the Asiatic mainland. The 
Pacific war has not been neglected 
by any means, as is pointed out in 
General Somervell’s recent annual 
report which shows that 40 per cent. 
of United States Army cargo and 30 
per cent. of our 5,000,000 troops 
overseas have gone to Pacific battle 
areas. But the difficulty of striking 
directly at the Japanese islands, 
when considered with the extensive 
gains made by the enemy in China 
and the well-known political dis- 
unity of that country, plus the fact 
that Japanese man-power resources 
have as yet hardly been tapped, have 
fostered the spreading opinion that 
the Pacific war will last well into 


1946. 





x kkk 

A foretaste of some of the for- 
eign-policy problems we shall face in 
the year ahead was provided on a 
small scale during the past month by 
the political difficulties in liberated 
Europe. Nothing could have pointed 
up more directly the crucial role 
which our State Department will 
have to play in international affairs. 
The delicate task of harmonizing 
such potentially discordant factors as 
power politics, the maintenance of 
favorable relations with our Allies, 
maximum support of the military ef- 
fort, and living up to stated war 
aims, obviously calls for the best 
combination of talents which can 
be provided, and this is probably one 
of the simpler of the complex prob- 
lems which will have to be resolved 
in the near future. For this reason 
the President’s recent nominations to 
the key positions in the conduct of 
foreign affairs were something of a 
disappointment to many people. Al- 
though part of the opposition which 
developed in the Senate was politi- 
cally motivated, most of it repre- 
sented a sincerely unfavorable reac- 
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tion to the caliber of some of the 
President’s choices. It is of course 
true that the President intends to 
play an important personal role in 
international negotiations, and to 
act, to a large extent, as his own 
Secretary of State. While applaud- 
ing this, many of his most ardent 
supporters feel that he has failed in 
this case to appreciate the immense 
policy-making powers inherent in 
the administration of everyday for- 
eign relations. 
xkkk 

One of the most perplexing jobs 
ahead is the co-ordination of the 
trade and political policies of the 
United States in the international 
sphere. The decision to provide for 
review of foreign economic affairs in 
the reorganization of the State De- 
partment is therefore generally con- 
sidered wise. However, there still 
exists the need for a separate admin- 
istrative agency to integrate the for- 
eign-trade functions now distributed 
throughout the federal government. 
An independent cabinet department 
has been suggested for this purpose, 
and details of the plan are now be- 
ing worked out. As a recent report of 
the National Planning Association 
has pointed out, the development 
and maintenance of a high level of 
export trade from this country will 
inevitably depend not only upon the 
development and promotion of for- 
eign markets for American products, 
but also upon the ability of the for- 
cign markets to pay for their pur- 
chases, and the latter depends in 
turn largely upon our policies on 
imports, tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers, foreign credits, exchange sta- 
bilization, and long-term investments 
abroad. The interrelationship of do- 
mestic and international economic 
problems may be seen from the fact 
that in all the post-war planning 
done to date, a doubling or tripling 
of United States exports from the 
pre-war level is regarded as a sine 
qua non of full employment at 
home. 


x & & ® 
The Office of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion, which was set up 
by act of the Congress to co-ordinate 
military production needs with re- 
conversion activities, has finally be- 
gun to function with the appoint- 
ment of several top aides to Director 
Byrnes. For the time being the re- 
striction of civilian production ac- 
tivity to present levels has been 


deemed advisable in order to stem 
what was felt to be a dangerous 
trend toward complacency on the 
part of the public as to the imminent 
termination of hostilities in Europe. 
Recent changes in man-power poli- 
cies and the decision to minimize 
labor turnover in war plants by us- 
ing the threat of military service as a 
deterrent are also part of this ap- 
proach. The renewed emphasis of 
the armed forces on war production 
needs and the desire to stimulate a 
higher degree of war-consciousness 
in the public mind reflect in large 
measure a reaction from the exces- 
sive optimism of last fall when our 
armies were sweeping through Bel- 
gium and France, and the best mili- 
tary opinion anticipated victory be- 
fore the year’s end. Despite the con- 
siderable publicity, war production 
schedules have not been increased 
significantly, nor has actual volume 
of output overall fallen short of 
schedules by an important margin. 


x kek 


As as clearly indicated by the in- 
vestigation of the War Production 
Board into the “critical programs,” 
recently made public as the Batchel- 
ler report, the deficit areas of war 
production, important as they are, 
represent but a very minor part of 
total munitions production. Perhaps 
the most significant part of this re- 
port is the considered statement that 
to meet the critical production defi- 
cits will require rifle rather than 
shotgun techniques, a distinction 
which is still not fully appreciated by 
the War and Navy Departments. 


Crushing Plant Employs 
German War Prisoners 


W. H. Baker of Macomb, Illinois, 
operator of a rock-crushing plant 
near Colchester, reports that he is 
employing ten German war prison- 
ers from Camp Ellis. Mr. Baker 
operates a crusher which he pur- 
chased from the McDonough County 
highway department about a year 
ago, and produces gravel for town- 
ships and the county highway de- 
partment. He pays the government 
seventy-five ceats an hour for the 
work of the prisoners. They con- 
tinue to get only the usual eighty 
cents a day allowance in provisions 
at the camp for their work. 
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LABORATORY EQUIPMENT.—The num- 


ber of types of laboratory equipment that 
may be sold or delivered only upon au- 
thorization of the War Production Board 
has been reduced through an amendment 


to Order L-144, issued October 21, by 
the W.P.B. 


Only the preference ratings assigned 
on the approved applications (Form 
WPB-1319) may be used in purchasing 


these types of laboratory equipment, 
enumerated in List A of the order. Sub- 


stitution of a different model from the 
one authorized, whether made by the 
same manufacturer or a different one, is 
prohibited. 

Formerly purchasers were permitted to 
use other preference ratings to which 
they were entitled under other orders and 


regulations, if they so desired. Rating 
for items in List A are assigned on Form 
WPB-1319 in accordance with the spe- 
cific use to which the equipment is to be 
put, Safety and Technical Equipment 
Division officials explained. 

l'ypes of laboratory equipment subject 
to these controls are those which are 
in short supply. They are: 

Analytical balances (sensitivity 1/20 
milligram or more sensitive) ; centrifuges 
having a value of more than $80 each) ; 


hy drogen ion meters (electrometric 
ty metalloscopes and metallographs; 
microscopes, stereoscopic wide field; 
Ab be refractometers; spectrographs 

quartz), spectrophotometers (quartz) 


and spectrometers (infra red); and 
vacuum pumps (one micron or higher 
Vacuum 
No W.P.B. authorization is required for 
purchasing items of laboratory equipment 
not in List A. 
The text of the order follows, changes 
indicated by underscoring. 


3296—SAFETY AND TECHNICAL 
EQuIPMENT 


ral Limitation Order L-144, as 
Amended Oct. 21, 1944] 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


llment of requirements for the de- 

the United States has created short- 

the supplies of laboratory equipment 

e materials entering into the manufacture 

he for the national defense, for private 
t, and for export; and the following 
leemed necessary and appropriate in 

nterest and to promote the national 


6 General Limitation Order L-144— 
tions. For the purposes of this order: 
oratory equipment” means any ap- 
nstrument, appliance, device, equip- 
urt thereof, designed primarily for 
ratories. However, the restrictions 
er cover only those items of labora- 
ment which are on List A, attached 
The language at the top of List A 
examined closely to determine what 
n List A.) 
tributor” means any person located 
nited States, its territories or pos- 
the Dominion of Canada, who pur- 
ratory equipment for the purpose 


ed Oct. 9, 1943] 
strictions on the delivery of laboratory 


(1) No mz anufacturer or distributor 
any item of laboratory equipment 


List A of this order to any person, other 


tributor, unless such delivery has been 
uthorized and given a preference 


the War Production Board on Form 
































nanufacturer or distributor shall de- 
item on List A of this order directly 
in behalf of a distributor, until the 
has extended to that person the 
WPB-1319 case number authorization 
rence rating. 
trictions on accepting delivery of 
equipment. No person other than 
utor shall accept delivery of any item 
ry equipment on List A of this order 
nufacturer or distributor unless such 
1as_ been specifically authorized and 
reference rating by the War Produc- 
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the VICTORY Program 


AND YOUR BUSINESS 





tion Board on Form WPB-1319. 

(d) Authorizations on Form WPB-1319 and 
extensions of such authorizations. (1) Each 
person seeking authorization, pursuant to para- 


graph (c) of this order, to receive laboratory 


equipment shall prepare Form WPB-1319 in 
the manner prescribed therein and shall file 
such form with the War Production Board, 
Washington 25, D. C., Ref: L-144. (Copies of 
Form WPB-1319 may be obtained at the local 
offices of the War Production Board.) 

(2) Any person receiving specific authoreza- 


tion and a rating on Form WPB-1319 shall 


motify his supplier of such > authorization a on and 


rating by furnishing him with a certification 
in substantially the following form: 


The undersigned hereby certifies that he has 


been specifically authorized on Form WPB-1319, 
under the provisions of Order L-144, to receive 
delivery of the laboratory equipment described 
in his order #.........- ‘oon 
and to apply Preference Rating err ear 


oe) eee Pererers 





















































Authorized Official — 





Any such certification shall be signed by an 


authorized official, either manually or as pro- 


vided in Priorities Regulation 7, and shall con- 
stitute a representation to the s supplier and to 


the War Production Board of the facts certi- 
fied therein. The supplier may rely upon such 


representation, unless he knows or has reason 


to believe such representation to be false. The 









































Standard form of certification contained in 
Priorities Regulation 7 may not be used. 

(e) Restrictions on the use of preference rat- 
ings. When granting specific authorizations to 
deliver or accept delivery of laboratory equip- 
ment on Form WPB-1319 pursuant to para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this order, the War 
Production Board will also assign preference 
ratings to the authorized deliveries on such 
form. Only the preference rating assigned on 


Form WPB-1319 may be used to get any item 












































on List A of this order, and preference ratings ~ 





assigned by any other preference rating cer- 


tificate or any order or regulation of the War 
Production Board may not be used. Any pref- 
erence rating so assigned on Form WPB-1319 
shall be applied and extended only in accord- 
ance with the terms of Priorities Regulation 3. 

(f) Substitutions. No person receiving au- 
thorization on Form WPB-1319 for an item 
on List A shall use the authorization for any 
other List A item; nor shall he substitute a 
different model for the one authorized, whether 
made by the same or a different manufacturer. 

(g) Reports by distributors. Whenever the 
War Production Board shall so direct, any 


distributor shall give to the War Production 


Board in writing _complete information regard- 


ing his inventory - and all transactions in any 
item of laboratory equipment, subject to_ ‘the 
approval of the Bureau of “the Budget “in_ac- 
cordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

(h) Reports by manufacturers. Whenever 
the War Production Board shall so direct, any 
manufacturer of any item of laboratory equip- 
ment shall file a report on Form WPB-3449, 
setting forth complete information regarding 
his inventory, production, deliveries and un- 
‘filled orders as indicated in the report form, 
subject to the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 

Note: Paragraphs (i), (j), (k), (1) and (m), 
formerly (f), (g), (h), (i) and (j), redesig- 
nated, Oct. 21, 1944 ‘ 

(i) Records. All persons affected by this 
order shall keep and preserve for not less than 
two years accurate and complete records of 
all sales, deliveries and purchases of laboratory 





























































































































equipment, 

(j) Applicability of regulations. This order 
and all transactions affected thereby are sub- 
ject to all applicable regulations of the War 
Production Board, as amended from time to 
time. 

(k) Appeals. Any appeal from the pro- 
visions of this order shall be made by filing 
a letter in triplicate, referring to the particular 
provision appealed from and stating fully the 
grounds of the appeal. 

(1) Violations and false statements, Any 
person who wilfully violates any provision of 
this order, or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material fact or 
furnishes false information to any department 
or agency of the United States is guilty of a 
crime and upon conviction may be punished b 
fine or imprisonment. In addition, any oueb 
person may be prohibited from making or ob- 
taining further deliveries of, or from processing 
or using, material under priority control and 
may be deprived of priorities assistance. 

(m) Communications with the War Produc- 
tion Board. All communications concerning 
this order shall, os otherwise directed, be 
addressed to the War Production Board, Safety 
ay ——. ee Division, Washington 


rhe above peregsten (a) (2) supersedes In- 
terpretation 1 of the order, issued July 17, 1943. 

Issued this 21st day of October 1944. 

* (War Propuction Boarp, 
By J. Joseph WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 
List A 

__ Both the delivery and the acceptance of de- 
livery of items on List A are subject to the 
restrictions set forth in paragraphs (b), (c) 
and (e) of this order. List A includes only 
the items listed below, and only those models 
which are designed primarily for use in 
laboratories. Any item of laboratory equip- 
ment which is not on this list does not re- 
quire the filing of form WPB-1319. Used 
equipment is not included nor are parts, ac- 
cessories or attachments when sold separately. 
~ Analytical balances (sensitivity 1/20 mg. or 
more sensitive). 

~ Centrifuges (having a value, individually, 
of more than $80). 

Hydrogen ion meters (electrometric type). 
Metalloscopes and metallographs. 

__ Microscopes, stereoscopic wide field. 

~ Refractometers, abbe. 

~ Spectographs (quartz), spectgphotometers 
(quartz) and spectrometers (infrared). 

Vacuum pumps (1 micron or higher vacuum). 


Issued this 21st wane of October 1944. 
AR PRODUCTION Board, 
By J. JosepH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


TRUCK TIRES.—Present indications are 
that commercial-motor-vehicle operators 
will receive only about one-half of their 
estimated tire requirements during the 
first quarter of 1945, Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, announced Decem- 
ber 17. The urgent military demand for 
tires for combat vehicles, trucks, jeeps 
and other military transport was given 
as the reason for the drastic cut. Com- 
menting on the expected reduction, 
Colonel Johnson declared the tire situa- 
tion “presents a challenge to all truck, 
bus and taxi operators to make the 
greatest effort possible to continue and 
to step up their tire conservation activi- 
ties.” 

As claimant agency for essential com- 
mercial-motor-vehicle transportation, the 
O.D.T. has requested 2,241,889 tires for 
new vehicle and replacement purposes 
for January, February and March, 1945. 
Current negotiations, Colonel Johnson 
said, indicate that the first quarter al- 
location may fall short of this figure by 
close to 1,000,000 tires. 
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AMERICA'S CITIES FACE THE 
POST-WAR PERIOD WITH PLANS 





PRODUCERS of §aggre- 

gates, cement, lime, gypsum IN THIS SECTION 

and the other nonmetallic Page 

minerals that enter into the The general over-all picture: 

construction of streets, high- STaGE OF PLAN PREPARATION—9 largest cities..............+5- 79 
ways, and other public works under- EstimaTep Cost, Types OF PRojECTS AND STAGE OF PLAN 
taken by government agencies are PREPARATION—593 cities of all sizes.......... 66-00 ee eueee 80 
re. aoe in aig _seggerte Types or Proyects—513 cities of various sizes............... 82 

ans of American cities large an ie - 

al. The extent to which such Selected individual cities: 
communities have committed them- EstimaTep Cost AND Types OF Projects: _ 
selves to post-war expenditures to 6 Cities from 500,000 to 1,000,000 population PRT er 84 
be met from present funds and 43 Cities from 100,000 to 500,000 population.............. 85 
proposed taxation is a source of 47 Cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population.............. 86 
satisfaction not only to their own 142 Cities from 10,000 to 50,000 population.............. 89 
citizens but to the nation as a whole. Special studies: the "Big Five": 
There is no evidence whatever that NS. rete en. kL kee send eeeaeees 93 
our cities have either overlooked or IN ee Be arias yg 41a ealitnwiies sngaaiea 96 
disregarded the problems and obli- Ns a SNS ATR «ied a Sark wales ae head 99 
gations of providing post-war em- a RY PSS See, fee er Pee eee ey 101 
ployment. Within the means at their ES EEE ARR: RIE FRED DO SR Bg aE 105 
command and the tax-levying powers 


available to them they have already 
accomplished much more than many 
of those who clamored most loudly 
for government participation in the 
responsibilities of maintaining a 
stable economic organization after 
the war had believed possible. The 
programs of cities of various sizes 
that have been announced as already 
adopted or only in the discussion 
stage show wide differences in the 
extent to which their responsibilities 
have been recognized as well as great 
disparities in the relationship of their 
proposed programs to’ their per 
capita wealth. 

Numerous public-spirited agencies 
have made studies in recent months 
of the ability of American cities to 


Over-all View of Municipal 
Public-Works Programs 














contribute materially to post-war 
economic stability through the con- 
struction of public works. The Fed- 
eral Works Agency in collaboration 
with the Bureau of the Census has 
prepared, at the request of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning of the 
House of Representatives, an exhaus- 
tive study of the plans of cities of all 
sizes and has spread its investigation 
into other government agencies, such 
as states and counties. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, with chairmen in many 
key cities throughout the country, 
has examined the capacity of various 
communities to participate in a na- 


tional movement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a stabilized 
post-war economy, and its local com- 
mittee chairmen have worked cease- 
lessly in an effort to increase the 
local sense of civic responsibility for 
the solution of a problem that is 
nationwide in its effects and to raise 
the money necessary. to initiate 
studies of practical suggestions and 
to carry them to successful conclu- 
sion. 

The International City Managers’ 
Association, too, has made, as part 
of its ever-continuing studies of 
American municipal policy and 
practice, a thorough investigation of 





STAGE OF POST-WAR PLAN PREPARATION OF FIVE LARGEST CITIES 


(Data from Federal Works Agency, July, 1944) 














Number and Cost of Projects by Stage of Plan Preparation ' } 






































on Idea Stage Preliminary Stage Design Stage | Completed Stage | Totals 
1 y —__—— - — a — - —_ —_ — 
Pro- | Pro- | Pro- Pro- | Pro- | 
jects Cost jects | Cost jects Cost jects Cost | jects | Cost 
Chicago. ... 179 |$ 291,824,000, 214 |$ 731,429,000] 126 |$313,982,000 | 92 |$ 37,085,000 | 611 | $1,374,320,000 
Detroit. . 37 | 264,392,000; 69 59,769,000) 118 | 119,929,000 | 37 | 23,023,000 | 261 | 467,113,000 
Los Angeles. . 1,386 | 715,241,000) 100 36,815,000, 134 | 51,860,000 | 177 | 13,060,000 1,797 | 816,976,000 
OW DOME. ........ 165 | 278,688,000) 114 457,267,000} 137 | 247,930,000 | 219 | 282,917,000 | 635 | 1,266,802,000 
Philadelphia....... 57 | 78,589,000} 314 |  253,468,000)......)............ 2| 14,656,000 | 373 | 346,713,000 
Totels....... am | $1,628,734,000 811 | $1,538,748,000| 515 |$733,701,000 | 527 ‘eghistesennd | 3,677 | $4,271,924,000 
| | 
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DOST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS - 








PROPOSED POST-WAR PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAMS OF 593 CITIES BY SIZE OF CITIES, TYPES OF 
PROJECTS, AND STAGE OF PLAN PREPARATION 


(Compiled from data gathered by Federal Works Agency) 








PLAN PREPARATION AND 
[yPres oF PROJECTS 


a OF 





ns Completed: 
lighways, roads, streets . 
iges, viaducts, grade sep 
\irports, terminals, strips 
ewers, water, sanitation 
Schools, etc Deine 
Hospitals and health 
Other public buildings 
Parks and other recreation . 
[iscellaneous public facilities 


Pla 


Totals 


Plans in Design Stage: 





EstiMATEep Cost oF Proposep Pusiic Works (ExcitupiInG LANpD) 





Population Groups and Number of Cities in Each Group 





| $ 





83 Cities 80 Cities 
Over 50,000 to 
100,000 100,000 
Population Population 
87,290,000  $ 7,746,000 
55,160,000 | 7,135,000 
9,474,000 | 787,000 
158,943,000 11,528,000 
60,127,000 | 3,496,000 
17,999,000 2,091,000 
21,125,000 3,079,000 
24,915,000 950,000 
112,173,000 5,677,000 | 


mr; 547,206,000 | $ 42,489,000 $ 









































118 Cities 
25,000 to 
50,000 
Population 


$ 6,591,000 | 
643.000 
550,000 
16,900,000 | 
1,765,000 | 
1,420,000 
713,000 | 
1,192,000 
1,703,000 
31,477,000 





262 Cities 50 Cities 593 Cities 
10,000 to 2,500 to 2,500 
25,000 10,000 Population 
Population | Population and Over 
$ 10,199,000 | $ 1,200,000 | $ 113,026,000 
345,000 151,000 | 63,434,000 
5,306,000 10,000 16,127,000 
17,541,000 998,000 205,910,000 
2,806,000 Pre fafa 68,194,000 
565,000 155,000 22,230,000 
1,822,000 | 149,000 26,888,000 
1,258,000 1,000 28,316,000 
1,936,000 





$ 41,778,000|$ 2,823,000 


159,000 


121,648,000 


$ 665,773,000 

















Highways, roads, streets . $ 164,143,000 |$ 19,611,000 | $ 9,348,000 | $ 13,753,000 | $ 1,161,000 | $ 208,016,000 
Bridges, viaducts, grade sep... . .| 65,435,000 | 1,045,000 2,267,000 3,311,000 11,000 72,069,000 
\irports, terminals, strips 31,044,000 3,340,000 3,039,000 | 2,418,000 1,000,000 40,841,000 
Sewers, water, sanitation 346,240,000 27,554,000 22,704,000 | 21,812,000 1,338,000 419,648,000 
ols, ete 85,228,000 | 5,205,000 5,775,000 | 3,023,000 320,000 99,551,000 
Hospitals and health. ......... 33,676,000 | 1,056,000 430,000 745,000 200,000 36,107,000 
Other public buildings. ....... .| 23,294,000 9,032,000 3,336,000 4,171,000 232,000 36,065,000 
Parks and other recreation..... .| 47,463,000 2,959,000 2,844,000 2,616,000 | 83,000 55,965,000 
liscellaneous public facilities. . . 231,577,000 9,336,000 | 3,214,000 | 2,939,000 | 105,000 247,171,000 
Paella... «.svmathet inka $1,028,100,000 | $ 75,138,000 | $ 52,957,000 / $ 54,788,000} $ 4,450,000 | 1,215,433,000 
Plans in Preliminary Stage: 
Highways, roads, streets........ | $ 397,607,000 | $ 35,546,000 |$ 22,962,000 $ 14,717,000 $ 505,000 | $ 471,337,000 
Bridges, viaducts, grade sep.... . 165,361,000 29,322,000 | 7,213,000 | 2,949,000 | 15,000 204,860,000 
Airports, terminals, strips... .... 108,030,000 15,915,000 2,765,000 | 5,608,000 97,000 132,415,000 
Sewers, water, sanitation... 603,255,000 54,968,000 | 38,060,000 35,870,000 | 3,652,000 735,805,000 
a ne ree tease 159,463,000 5,675,000 9,044,000 6,416,000 | 1,170,000 181,768,000 
Hospitals and health........... 63,386,000 1,217,000 | 2,852,000 3,375,000 | 450,000 71,280,000 
Other public buildings. ..... 60,293,000 8,393,000 | 7,267,000 | 4,998,000 | 695,000 81,646,000 
Parks and other recreation . 102,558,000 | 4,142,000 | 7,039,000 | 4,906,000 | 358,000 119,003,000 
Viscellaneous public facilities 514,661,000 | 15,988,000 | 7,000,000 | 10,565,000 | 194,000 548,408,000 
Totals .| $2,174,614,000 | $ 171,166,000 | $ 104,202,000 | $ 89,404,000 | $ 7,136,000 | $2,546,522,000 
Plans in Idea Stage: 
Highways, roads, streets..-..... $ 700,279,000 $ 37,016,000 |$ 46,145,000 $ 32,104,000 | $ 4,312,000 | $ 819,856,000 
Bridges, viaducts, grade sep..... 175,718,000 | 23,348,000 28,776,000 | 15,521,000 172,000 243,535,000 
\irports, terminals, strips....... 108,741,000 38,681,000 8,274,000 | 7,276,000 1,759,000 164,731,000 
Sewers, water, sanitation 472,831,000 | 76,465,000 468,002,000 | 35,112,000 3,213,000 | 1,055,623,000 
RANE. GU o15 55 in hk peaks kor A 194,260,000 | 33,220,000 32,509,000 | 13,143,000 1,115,000 274,247,000 
Hospitals and health. . . 72,838,000 | 7,904,000 2,689,000 | 3,710,000 150,000 | 87,291,000 
F Other public buildings. . 179,618,000 | 24,814,000 19,562,000 | 18,923,000 1,580,000 | 244,497,000 
F Parks and other recreation . 120,549,000 | 17,243,000 15,502,000 | 9,138,000 1,459,000 | 163,891,000 
* Miscellaneous public facilities 408,232,000 | 21,081,000 26,246,000 | 13,105,000 | 2,277,000 | 470,941,000 
Totals .| $2,433,066 ,000 | $ 279,772,000 | $ 647,705,000 | $ 148,032,000 $ 16,037,000 $3,524,612,000 
rotals—All Plans: | 
Highways, roads, streets . _..| $1,349,319,000 | $ 99,919,000! $ 85,046,000 | $ 70,773,000 $ 7,178,000 | $1,612,235,000 
Bridges, viaducts, grade sep. . . 461,674,000 60,850,000 38,899,000 22,126,000 | 349,000 583,898,000 
Airports, terminals, strips... .... * 257,289,000 58,723,000 14,628,000 | 20,608,000 | 2,866,000 | 354,114,000 
Sewers, water sanitation 1,581,269,000 160,515,000 | 545,666,000} 110,335,000 | 9,201,000 | 2,416,986,000 
Schools, ete tae 499,078,000 47,596,000 49,093,000 | 25,388,000 2,605,000 | 623,760,000 
Hospitals and health. . . 187,899,000 12,268,000 7,391,000 | 8,395,000 955,000 | . 216,908,000 
Other public buildings 284,330,000 41,318,000 30,878,000 29,914,000 2,656,000 | 389,096,000 
Parks and other recreation . 295,485,000 25,294,000 26,577,000 17,918,000 | 1,901,000 | 367,175,000 
Miscellaneous public facilities 1, 166,643,000 | 52,082,000 38,163,000 28,545,000 2,735,000 1,388, 168,000 
Grand tobale 55.55 52 $6,182,986,000 | $ 568,565,000 $ 836,341,000 | $ 334,002,000 |$ 30,446,000 | $7 952,340,000 
) 80 Pit ond Quarry 




















post-war planning as already 
adopted or as proposed in cities of 
all sizes. 

Pir AND Quarry, acting inde- 
pendently of all these and other 
specially organized bodies, has made 
within recent weeks a similar study 
of the post-war programs of our 
cities, seeking to uncover the same 
kind of information as of a later date 
but within a somewhat more re- 
stricted area. 

In the articles, letters and tabular 
data presented in the following 
pages all these sources have been 
drawn upon in an effort to present a 
reasonably complete and representa- 
tive record of the present status of 
post-war construction programs in 
cities with populations ranging from 
2,500 to more than 7,000,000 
Wherever possible the data for in- 
dividual cities have been given sep- 
arately, and wherever it was neces- 
sary to present a composite picture 
_the figures have been lumped for 
groups of cities and for types of 
projects. All the data presented 
cover the year 1944, although some 
of the information was collected 
early in the year, some of it in the 
summer, and some of it in the month 
of December. As post-war programs 
do not develop quickly, many months 
may pass without revealing any ap- 
parent progress in terms of projects 
approved or money appropriated, 
and for that reason data of a year 
ago may be just as important and 
representative as those developed 
more recently. 

As most of the comments that fol- 
low are based on all or a majority 
of the sources utilized, it will neither 
be possible nor necessary to give the 
authority for each statement made. 
Not all the investigators used the 
same method, nor sought the same 
facts, although there was general 
agreement as to the nature of the 
information that was deemed im- 
portant and of interest. 


Present = It will be disappointing 
Status of to many to learn that of 
Planning all the municipal post- 


war. planning reported 
by various cities the great majority 
of it is in what may be called the 
“idea” and “preliminary” stages, 
although most of the cities report- 
ing are doing post-war planning of 
some kind. The number of cities 
that have not yet begun their post- 
war planning is still large, among 
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cities with populations under 25,000 
the percentage is close to 50, while 
in cities over 25,000 population the 
percentage is approximately 15. 
With many of these cities planning 
has not progressed beyond the stage 
of making lists of projects thought to 
be desirable. Of nearly 900 cities 
over 10,000_population, which have 
made reports on their planning ac- 
tivities or lack of them, approxi- 
mately two-thirds are doing plan- 
ning in some form. Many of the 
country’s cities have no_ special 
agency for studying or preparing 
post-war plans, while others have set 
up large and costly organizations for 
investigating the opportunities and 
need for public-works projects and 
for getting the plans in motion. 

As is to be expected, the pre- 
ponderant share of the cost of the 
proposed public improvement to be 
undertaken after the was is to be 
found among the largest cities. Thus, 
167 cities having populations over 
25,000 reported the value of their 
post-war improvements at $3,300,- 
000,000. Eight large cities account 
for more than half of this total: 
New York, $1,270,000,000; Chicago, 
$931,833,697; Los Angeles, $406,- 
372,929; Philadelphia, $346,713,000; 
Detroit, $270,000,000; Cleveland, 
$150,000,000; Milwaukee, $75,552,- 
173; St. Louis, $63,385,000; Boston, 
$20,000,000 and Buffalo, $15,000,000. 

In the class of cities with popula- 
tions ranging between 25,000 and 
500,000 the total capital-improve- 
ments programs for the first five 
years following the end of the war 
has been reported by 159 cities as 
$1,356,800,000, a yearly average of 
$271,364,360. As the total popula- 
tion of these cities is 13,262,000, the 
yearly average is $20,462 per 1,000 
population and $1,712,354 per city. 

For the 183 cities with populations 
between 10,000 and 25,000 the total 
capital-improvements programs for 
the first five post-war years is $156,- 
855,000, which amounts to $31,371,- 
000 a year. The combined popula- 
tion of these cities is 2,750,000, so 
the annual expenditure per 1,000 
population is $1,140 and $171,426 


per city. 


Individual 


Among the last-men- 
Programs 


tioned group of cities 
there are 11 which will 
spend $2,500,000 or more each— 
Morgantown (West Virginia) $5,- 
676,000; Big Spring (Texas), Hick- 
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ory (North Carolina) and _ Iron 


Mountain (Michigan) $5,000,000 
each; Provo (Utah) $4,490,000; 
Batavia (New York) $4,000,000; 
Mankato (Minnesota) $3,981,000; 


Harrison (New Jersey) and Panama 
City (Florida), $3,000,000 each; 
Valley Stream (New York) $2,611,- 
000; and Janesville (Wisconsin) , 
$2,500,000. Eight other cities will 
spend from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
each; 13 cities from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 each; 16 cities from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 each; 21 
cities from $750,000 to $1,000,000 
each; 39 cities from $500,000 to 
$750,000 each; 38 cities from $250,- 
000 to $500,000 each; and 36 cities 
less than $250,000 during the first 
five years after the end of the war. 

Of the 145 cities over 25,000 
population reporting post-war pro- 
gram data, not fewer than 40 have 
prepared preliminary plans for at 
least one-half of the planned post- 
war improvements in the first five 
years, and more than two and 
one-half times as many—105 cities 
—have prepared designs and speci- 
fications for one-fourth of their 
projects. One-sixth of these 105 
cities have prepared designs or speci- 
fications for more than half of their 
projects. 

Among the cities over 100,000 
population six—-Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), Flint (Michigan), Newark 
(New Jersey), Richmond (Virginia) 
and Wichita (Kansas)—have com- 
pleted designs and specifications for 
at least one-half of their post-war 
projects. In the 50,000-to-100,000 
population group four have reached 
that stage—Charleston (South Car- 
olina), Corpus Christi (Texas), 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania) and 
Sioux City (Iowa). In the next 
smaller group—25,000 to 50,000 
population — 14 cities — Alexandria 
(Virginia), Aurora (Illinois), Colo- 
rado Springs (Colorado), Elmira 
(New York), Inglewood (Califor- 
nia), Joplin (Missouri), Muskegon 
(Michigan), Newport (Kentucky), 
Newport News (Virginia), Port Ar- 
thur (Texas), Portsmouth (Ohio), 
San Angelo (Texas) and Sheboygan 
(Wisconsin) have completed their 
planning. 

In 51 of the 154 reporting cities 
in the 10,000-to-25,000 population 
group preliminary plans for at least 
half of their projects have been 
made, only one-third have completed 
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their designs and specifications for a 
irth of their projects, and only 27 
them have reached the stage of 
mpleteness for one-half or more 
their projects. 


Types of New construction ac- 
Projects counts for more than 
two-thirds of the prin- 
pal projects to be undertaken as 
on as labor and materials become 
vailable in cities of over 100,000 
population. In cities of less than 
25,000 population new construction 
ints for only more than one-half 

the proposed projects. 

\s the accompanying table shows, 

and highways rank high 

ng the projects approved in all 

ups of cities; 98 per cent. of the 

over 100,000 population, 78 

ent. of those in the 50,000-to- 

100 group, 73 per cent. of those 

between 25,000 to 50,000 popula- 

ind 69 per cent. of those be- 

n 10,000 and 25,000 listed these 

iprovements among the three most 

ortant types of projects. Holding 

ition of similar importance in 

these cities’ plans are sewers, indi- 

iting the great need for better 

ition facilities, including the 

ng of new or the improvement 

existing systems and sewage-dis- 
plants. 

Public buildings are recognized as 
badly needed in more than half of 
the cities that have reported their 

t-war projects. In this category 
of projects schools are the most 

pular, aside from governmental 
buildings (such as fire stations and 
halls), 48 cities reporting plans 


7 
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to build one or more school build- 
ings. Twenty-eight cities will build 
hospitals and nearly half of these 
are in the 10,000-to-25,000 popula- 
tion groups, showing the growing 
recognition of the need for greater 
hospitalization facilities in the 
smaller places. 

Airports are classed by 65 cities 
as projects of prime importance and 
10 cities over 100,000 population 
plan to build new ones or to improve 
the maintenance on existing ports. 


Big-City Typical of some of the 
Projects important projects to be 

undertaken by the larger 
cities may be cited the plans of New 
York for completion of the Idlewild 
airport, new health centers and hos- 
pitals, huge housing developments, 
schools and libraries, and water sup- 
ply; Philadelphia for sewage-disposal 
facilities, waterworks extensions, and 
highway construction; Los Angeles 
for expansion of the sewer system, 
and sewage-disposal plant; Detroit 
for low-cost housing, schools and 
sewer construction; Baltimore for 
highway, water, and sewer projects; 
Cincinnati for highways, sewage-dis- 
posal, bridges and waterworks exten- 
sions; Sacramento (California) for 
street paving, sewage-disposal plant, 
water and sewer extensions; Buffalo 
for a new bridge over the river, a 
garage and an incinerator; Kansas 
City (Missouri) for interregional 
highways and traffic ways, flood pro- 
tection, and_ recreational areas; 
Atlanta for airport enlargement, 
parks and playgrounds; etc. 





POST-WAR CAPITAL-IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS OF 513 CITIES 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 


(Data from International City Managers’ Association) 





Type of Project 


Sizes of Cities Reporting 
Post-War Projects 


50,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 
Over to to to 
100,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 








Number of cities reporting 




















ils ated asktmyek x area 56 55 114 288 
Streets and highways. ......... 0... s0.eceecee: 98% 78% 73% 69% 
Sewerage (sewers and sewage-disposal plants)....| 86% 87% 75% 84% 
Pe UNS 5 o.oo Ss sora OE ae ee ee 57% 58% 62% 47% 
ig ne Stee Cor Fe ere Oe. Le 30% 31% 73% 69% 
Airports 4 he CIE cytherea 18% 15% 11% 12% 
PUrEs ONG TIADRIOUNER |. oss 5 Ages cn ne Coca 12% 7% 11% 15% 
ROAM Sid ices a Suionee Oe Sa ee 11% 7% 6% 12% 
Cee ae os 6s TAS be i ee 9% 9% 5% 7% 
Construction protect x: s.a:..% ss 055.2525 seewenn 70% 63% 63% 55% 
LIBPTOVEINEHE PFOMOU. .:6 6S. cg tks a waeae ean 30% 37% 37% 45% 
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The Funds Many cities have set 
Available up reserves for post- 

war construction. Of 
377 cities over 25,000 population 
that reported to the International 
City Managers’ Association, 117 had 
set up post-war reserves and these 
funds amounted in the aggregate to 
$87,000,000. Gas-tax grants-in-aid 
will be used to finance post-war 
public-works programs by California, 
Illinois and Washington. 

Broken down according to the 
sizes of individual reserve funds, the 
record shows 20 cities having post- 
war reserve funds amounting to 
$1,000,000 or more: Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City (Missouri) among 
the cities with populations over 500,- 
000; Cambridge (Massachusetts) , 
Forth Worth, Miami, San Diego, 
Pittsfield and Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts), Syracuse and Tulsa in 
the 100,000-to-500,000 group; Aus- 
tin (Texas), Lansing (Michigan), 
Lincoln (Nebraska) and Pasadena 
(California) among cities in the 
50,000-to-100,000 range; and Bur- 
bank (California), Rochester (Min- 
nesota) and West Allis (Wisconsin) 
among cities with populations be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000. 

In the 10,000-to-25,000 popula- 
tion group the average city’s post- 
war reserve fund is $115,000 and the 
total for the 153 cities for which 
data are available is $16,603,000. 
With post-war reserves of less than 
$50,000 each there are 51 cities, 
with reserves between $50,000 and 
$100,000 there are 45 cities, with 
reserves between $100,000 and $200,- 
000 there are 42 cities, and with 
reserves between $200,000 and 
$300,000 there are 19 cities. Only 
six cities have reserves that exceed 
$300,000. 

Selected statements from respon- 
sible officials of American cities of 
various sizes from 50,000 popula- 
tion upward, outlining in different 
degrees of detail their post-war 
public-works programs, appear in 
these pages, and for many cities, for 
which such statements could not be 
presented because of lack of space, 
the facts are given in tabular form. 
Due to the fact that the data pre- 
sented were collected by different 
agencies, at different times and in 
accordance with slightly different 
ideas of what information was 
deemed most important, the reader 
must not be astonished if he detects 
slight differences in the data. 
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Bethlehem Numerous import- 
Pennsylvania ant projects are em- 
50,490 braced in Bethle- 


hem’s post-war pub- 
lic-works construction program. The 

11 projects will cost $8,025,300. The 

list includes: 

Project 1. Trunk-line sanitary sewers 
in six sub-projects, total cost $1,- 
260,000. 

Project 2. Sewage-treatment plant to 
cost $1,171,000. 

Project 3. Storm sewers to cost $759,- 
300. 

Project 4. Trunk-line water mains 
costing $595,000. 

Project 5. City administration build- 
ing to cost $391,000. 

Project 6. Flood relief to cost $2,000,- 
000. 

Project 7. New highways, including 
skyline drive, to cost $363,000. 
Project 8. City park improvements 

to cost $200,000. 

Project 9. Swimming pool and bath 
houses to cost $100,000. 

Project 10. Fire training tower to 
cost $15,000. 

Project 11. Fire house to cost $30,- 
000. 


Dec. 12, 1944 


RoBERT PFEIFLE 
Mayor 


Binghamton Projects for post-war 
New York construction being 
78,309 considered by the city 

council of Birmingham 
include the following projects: 


Vestal Ave. repaving........ $ 400,000 
Court St. pavement reconstruc- 

SA 6 on oink fen ae ok Se nee 200,000 
Court St. underpass construc- 

SOR” %. cine s vss oe 20s3 175,000 
Court St. river bridge 

strengthening ............ 100,000 
Signal-system rehabilitation... 305,000 
New signal headquarters 

NE. odad-cuseehead ove 25,000 
Sewage-disposal plant and 

a rn 2,000,000 
Two pumping stations ...... 80,000 
Water St. fire-station addition 5,000 
City hospital improvements... 135,000 
New Pearne St. fire station... 42,000 

WOE. then kde secale endian s $3,167,000 


The four projects first mentioned 
are expected to be taken over by the 
state both as to maintenance and 
reconstruction or replacement, under 
a program of arterial highway legis- 
lation, part of which has already 
been enacted in New York State. 

The other projects are in various 
stages of authorization by the city 
council as to submission to the New 
York State Post-War Public Works 
Planning Commission for its ap- 
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In order to provide an infor- 
mative report on the progress 
of post-war public-works plan- 
ning on the part of American 
cities, the mayors of nearly two 
hundred of the largest munici- 
palities were invited to present 
to Pit and Quarry readers brief 
statements regarding their pro- 
grams—the nature of the proj- 
ects contemplated, their esti- 
mated cost and a report on the 
status of their plans. The state- 
ments appearing on this and 
the following pages have been 
chosen from the replies re- 
ceived to present a va- 
riety of situations and the 
program ideas developed by 
various types and sizes of cities. 
Detailed data on these and 
other cities are given in tabular 
form to conserve space.—Di- 
recting Editor. 











proval and the allocation of one-half 
of 4 per cent. of the estimated cost 
of the project allowed for the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications, the 
other 2 per cent. being supplied by 
the city. A progressive chronological 
schedule for this construction has not 
been made, and the date of begin- 
ning, relative to the end of the war, 
is also undetermined. A breakdown 
of materials and man-hours is not 
available. These projects are not 
“make-work” projects, and, within 
obvious limitations, may be started in 
any event. 

Wa TER B. LounsBury 


Dec. 8, 1944 Mayor 
Boston Boston has given care- 
Massachusetts ful consideration to 
770,816 the development of a 


program of public 
works for the post-war period. Final 
details have not yet been effected 
with regard to financing, but a pro- 
gram has been developed which an- 
ticipates a total expenditure of just 
under $20,000,000 in the next six 
years. The tentative financial pro- 
gram indicates that approximately 
two-thirds of the money would be 
made available through bond issues 
and one-third would come directly 
out of the tax levy. 
The projects will include financial 
allotments each year for certain re- 
curring types of construction, such 
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as new streets, reconstruction of old 
streets and sidewalks, traffic islands 
and circles, new sewer construction, 
the extension and relaying of water 
mains and reconstruction of elements 
of the park roadway system. 


The program as now developed is 
aimed to serve as a guide for action 
in 1945 so that the budget will in- 
clude adequate allowances for the 
preparation of the plans and specifi- 
cations needed for the construction 
of the projects slated for the early 
years of the program. The city 
will thus be in a position to take 
prompt action in arranging contracts 
and starting work when men and 
materials become available at the 
termination of the war. It is not 
possible to foresee in advance just 
when this situation will develop, but 
it is necessary to take, as promptly 
as possible, the preliminary steps re- 
quired to get prompt action when 
the emergency arises. 


This program relates only to capi- 
tal outlays supported by the city’s 
tax levy. Important major thorough- 
fare improvements now being 
planned by the state are not a part 
of this program, as is also the case 
with proposed expenditures from the 
George Robert White Fund which 
are being separately considered. 


This program will afford a work- 
ing basis for authorizations in the 
six-year period suited to the condi- 
tions of the moment. The program 
is capable of being speeded up or 
slowed down as conditions warrant. 


Major construction items in the 
program are as follows: 


New street construction...... $1,000,000 
Reconstruction of old streets. . 4,500,000 
Two refuse incinerators...... 2,000,000 
Sidewalk construction ....... 300,000 
Traffic islands and circles.... 300,000 
New sewer construction...... 600,000 
Extension of water mains..... 360,000 
Relaying water mains........ 450,000 
Meridian Street bridge....... 2,000,000 
Warren Avenue bridge....... 1,500,000 
Blakemore Street bridge...... 50,000 
Sand hoppers ..........+++. 80,000 


Viaduct, Long Island to main- 
land and approaches....... 1,250,000 


Rebuilding park roads....... 500,000 
New playground development. 550,000 
Improvement to common and 
public garden ..........-- 150,000 
Marine recreation pier....... 125,000 
Addition to trade school..... 190,000 
Enlargement of vocational ga- 
rage, Brighton High....... 55,000 
Annex to Mechanic Arts High 
 no0k b404000c0%0000 400,000 
New fire station, West Roxbury 75,000 
Institutional Projects: 
New @ATage .. ov'sscccsces 30,000 
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New women’s dormitory.... 250,000 
Utility building ........... 150.090 
New women’s hospital..... 800,000 
New men’s hospital....... 200,000 
New back wharf.......... 75,000 
Addition to warehouse..... 25,000 
New nurses’ home......... 400,000 

nsion X-Ray building. . 59,500 


City PLANNING Boarp 
Tuomas E. McCormick 
), 1944 Executive Director 


Cincinnati At the recent Novem- 
Ohio ber election the elec- 
455.610 torate of Hamilton 
Caunty and the City 

Cincinnati approved bond refer- 
.mounting to $41,000,000 for 


following type projects: 


00,000 for street improvements 

0,000 for sewers 

10,000 to eliminate grade crossings 
000,000 for University of Cincinnati 
000,000 for parks 

),000 for playgrounds and recrea- 
tion 
10,000 for general hospital 


$3,500,000 for trunk sewers 
},500,000 for new library 
100,000 for highways 
100,000 for county building (Juve- 
nile Detention Home, etc.) 


Board of Education: $16,000,000 for 
es and for construction and equip- 
nt of school buildings 


Che above $41,000,000 bond au- 
hority together with self-supporting 
bond issues (water works $8,000,000 
ind sewage disposal $17,000,000) 

essments, and funds provided by 

hers will finance a possible post- 
war public-works program to the ex- 
tent of $65,000,000 or $70,000,000. 

\ tentative outline has been made 


of the various type post-war projects 
to be undertaken by the City of Cin- 
cinnati but up to the present time 
this program has never been promul- 
gated by our city council, the policy- 
making agency for the City. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 


Divis1ION OF ENGINEERING 

H. H. Kranz 

Dec. 19, 1944 City Engineer 

Columbia = The following is a list 

South Carolina Of Our post-war pro- 

62,396 jects which we hope 

to construct: We can 

not estimate the amounts of mate- 
rials needed. 


Street construction .........$1,100,000 
Water-works extensions ..... 295,000 
Sewer extensions ........... 75,000 
Airport extensions ......... 15,000 
EE IER, a. 6 siin.+ 4 4:012 054% 35,000 
Extension of water-distribution 

SE Rcd ake sie-sins Gaia acd 569,000 
Additional water-treatment 

ED, kdores neCAccdne 0. 75,000 
Fire station and equipment.. 125.000 
Parks and playgrounds...... 50,000 
Community buildings ....... 50,000 
Coagulating basins and pumps 348,000 
Swimming pools ........... 600,000 
DEE 6 bisa cts secs 1,141,670 
New police barracks ........ 225,000 
PUI 5 8.44 onc vse doen s 300,000 

rs acy wi tlboaiatbieie aie $5,003,670 


W. S. TomMiinson 

Dec. 12, 1944 City Engineer 
Corpus Christi The city of Cor- 
Texas pus Christi has re- 
57,301 cently voted bonds 

in the amount of 

$1,500,000 for the construction of 
additional sea-wall protection. This 
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Resources Planning Board, and other sources.) 
































Estimated Estimated 
Cost of 1944 Ex- 
Capital Types of Post-War penditures 
Popula- Impro ve- Principal Reserve for Post- 
ty and State tion meuts Post-War Funds War Plans 
(1940) Planned Projects* Available (excluding 
for First 5 land) 
Post-War 
Boston, Mass rR Ra! 770,816 $15,000,000 B,1,Str nalet ceed $150,000 
Metropolitan area).... a 2,350,514 
|i, Sees SR 575,901 15,000,000 GI None 25,000 
Metropolitan area) omeaait 857,719 
Cleveland, O ; 878,336 ieee ? 250,000 
Metropolitan area) ; 1,214,943 
Milwaukee, Wis ao 587,472 75,552,473 Sch,Sew,Str $53,304,380 
Metropolitan area) 790,336 
Pittsburgh, Pa Re SRS re EP ce. 90,000 
Metropolitan area). ; 1,994,060 
St. Louis, Mo 816,048 63,385,000 A,H,Sew,Str oils cae 50,000 
M politan area) ; 1,367,977 
*A, airport; B, buildings other than schools; G, bridges or grade crossings; H, hospitals; |, incinerator; Sew, sewers; Str, 
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work will probably be under con- 
struction within the near future. 
Among other construction being 
planned is an armory for the Texas 
Defense Guard, a new police build- 
ing, a new street-department build- 
ing, a municipal auditorium, a new 
city hall, a new city library build- 
ing, a greatly enlarged water system, 
and both sanitary and storm sewer 
systems, considerable street paving, 
and investigations, are being made 
looking to the construction of a new 
retaining dam and reservoir which is 
estimated will cost several million 
dollars. The Corpus Christi Indepen- 
dent School District, on November 
18, voted $1,750,000 in bonds which 
will be used for enlargement of the 
school system, chiefly for new build- 
ings. Application has been made to 
the proper governmental agency for 
authorization to construct immedi- 
ately 1,000 additional homes in Cor- 
pus Christi. Also, it is contemplated 
that there will be much _ private 
building and construction work 
when materials and manpower are 
available. A. C. McCauGcHan 
Dec. 8, 1944 Mayor 


Dayton The city of Dayton has 
Ohio planned a very compre- 
210,718 hensive program for the 
post-war period which 
includes a number of projects which 
have been deferred in the past twelve 
years due to the depression and the 
war. 


The No. 1 project is the comple- 
tion of a portion of the track-eleva- 
tion program which was about 35 
per cent. completed in the period 
between 1929 and 1932. The pro- 
posed work covers track elevation 
along the Baltimore & Ohio tracks 
from East Third Street through 
North Dayton and across Leo Street, 
in addition to the Big Four, Erie and 
Baltimore & Ohio tracks across East 
Third Street east of Keowee Street. 
The work in this section has been 
estimated to cost approximately $8,- 


000,000. 


The second project which has 
been set up is the construction of a 
new water-softening plant which is 
estimated to cost approximately $2,- 
590,000. Plans for this improvement 
have been completed and it will be 
possible to proceed with actual con- 
struction within a very short time 
after the end of the war. 


The improvement of Route 25 


Pit and Quarry 











(Dixie Highway) through the city 
is proposed as the next most im- 
portant improvement. Studies and 
plans for this project are being de- 
veloped by the City Plan Board 
in co-operation with the State High- 
way Department and it is expected 
that at least a portion of this im- 
provement will be ready for con- 
tract within the next year. No es- 
timate of cost has been made avail- 
able on this project up to the present 
time. 

Several new bridges have been 
proposed and are very necessary on 
account of the traffic congestion on 
the existing bridges. The first bridge 
listed is one connecting West First 
Street with Salem Avenue, the second 
one a new bridge connecting Patter- 
son Boulevard with Riverside Drive, 
then following with the reconstruc- 
tion of the Main Street bridge and 


ing the Marginal River Boulevards, 
circumferential routes and the im- 
provement and widening of many 
existing streets comes next on the 
list at an approximate cost of $13,- 
000,000. 

In addition to the above, many 
other projects are listed including 
the following: Administration build- 
ing at the municipal airport, bridge 
reconstruction at Third Street and 
Dayton View bridges, Sewage- 
treatment plant improvements, 
water-main extensions, new munic- 
ipal garage, playgrounds and recrea- 
tional improvements, storm sewers, 
sanitary sewers, street and boulevard 
lighting, civic auditorium, public 
swimming pool, and public parking 
facilities. 

Many other small improvements 
are also listed to bring the total es- 
timated cost of post-war improve- 
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now studying this program in order 
to determine how much of the pro- 
gram the city of Dayton can afford 
to undertake in the years immediate- 
ly following the war. Existing state 
laws governing the financing of im- 
provements of this kind make it 
very difficult to obtain the approval 
of the voters on such a program. 
Various methods of relief are being 
considered but up to the present 
time no definite action on any 
changes in the present state laws 
have been made which would make 
it possible for municipalities to fi- 
nance such a program as outlined 


above. 
Joun F. Hare 


Dec. 22, 1944 Chief Engineer 





Evansville The post-war construc- 


the Herman Avenue bridge. The ments in the city of Dayton up to tal ; Serer 
work on these four bridges has been _a_ total cost of approximately $40,- nase =—_-« Gon. projects whica our 
000,000. 97,062 community is planning 


estimated to cost approximately $2,- 
500,000. 


Major street improvements includ- 


are still in the formative 
stage and are as follows: 


City officials and the Dayton Dis- 
trict Development Committee are 
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Data from city governments, local post-war planning bodies, Federal Works Agency, Committee for Economic Development, 
yg p planning ge 
International City Managers’ Association, National Resources Planning Board and other sources.) 



























































Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Cost of 1944 Ex- Cost of . 1944 Ex- 
Popula- Capital Types of Post-War ' penditures Capital Types of Post-War ' penditures 
City and State tion Improve- Principal Reserve | for Post- Popula- | Improve- Principal Reserve for Post- 
(1940) ments Post-War Funds | War Plans City and State tion ments Post-War Funds | War Plans 
Planned Projects Available | (excluding (1940) Planned Projects Available | (excluding 
for First 5 | (See footnotes land) for First 5 | (See footnotes land) 
Post-War for | Post-War for 
Years explanations.) Years explanati yns.) 
Atlanta,Ga..............| 392,288 |$10,000,000/ A,P,Str \s 475,000 | $ 5,000 || Reading, Pa...... ——) Se ee 10,000 
Metropolitan area. . 442,294 | Metropolitan area. 175,355 
Birmingham, Ala 267,583 | 50,000,000 7,200 Richmond, Va. 193,042 | 13,600,000 | Sew,Sch,W 12,000 
Metropolitan area. 407,851 Metropolitan area. . 245,674 ; 
Cambridge, Mass... . 110,879 3,500,000 | P,Str, W 1,000,000 | Sacramento, Cal. . 105,958 15,000,000 | SewD,Str,U 
Camden, N.J...... 117,536 SER A ; 20,000 Metropolitan area. 158,999 ‘ 
Cincinnati, O. . 455,610 | 65,000,000|G,SewD,W | 500,000 | 121,000 St. Paul, Minn. . i ae B,H,Sch,SewD| 
Metronolitan area 789,309 } Metropolitan area? 911,077 ; 
Dallas, Tex : 294,734 10,000,000 | A,Str, W 400,000 75,000 || San Antonio, Tex 253,854 20,275,000 | Sew,Sch,Str 10,000 
Metropolitan area. . | 376,548 Metropolitan ares. . 319,010 
Dayton, 0... | 210,718 | 45,000,000| G,W | None | 100,000 |} San Diego, Cal..........| 203,341 610,000| B | 1,861,000 | 10,000 
Metropolitan area. . 271,513 Metropolitan area. . 256,368 ; 
Des Moines, Ia. . 159,819 75,000,000 | B,Sch,Sew,Str | 37,500 Seattle, Wash.......... 368,302 | 37,000,000 |Sew,Str,W 950,000 25,000 
Metropolitan area. . 183,973 | Metropolitan area. ... 452,639 
Elizabeth, N.J.. Se eee : 2,000 || South Bend, Ind....... 101,268 2,160,000 | SewD 10,000 
Flint, Mich. 151,543 19,714,456 | G,Sew, W 240,000 Metropolitan area. .. 147,022 
Metropolitan area 188,554 Spokane, Wash....... . i an 5,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 118,410 | 8,000,000] G,Sew,Str 298,000 || “Metropolitan area...__.| 141,370 
Metropolitan area. . 134,385 Sprin , Mass..... 149,554 5,000,000 | A,B,Sew 1,690,000 15,000 
Fort Worth, Tex ; 177,662 2,885,000|Sew,SewD,Str | 1,000,000 | Metropolitan area‘. 394,623 (ae 
Metropolitan area. . 207,677 | | Syracuse, N.Y...... 205,967 | 10,000,000 |Sew,Str,W 1,020,000 | 55,000 
Gary, Ind....... ; 111,719 15,000,000 | A,B,Sew 15,000 | Metropolitan ares. . 258,352 : ’ 
Houston, Tex 384,514 20,000,000 | A,Str,W 400,000 75,000 Tacoma, Wash.. 4 109,408 15,500,000 | G,Sew, W 37,000 
Metropolitan area. .....| 510,397 M itan area 156,018 : 
Kansas City, Mo. 399,178 15,000,000 | P,Str 1,500,000 44,000 Toledo, O..... 282,349 85,000,000 | G,Str 63,000 
Metropolitan area! 634,093 Metrupolitan area. . 341,663 
Long Beach, Cal... . 164,271 56,000,000 | Str,Sew,A,G Trenton, N. J... 124,697 4,000,000 | B,Str 30,000 
Loubsville, a 319,077 | 64,000,000 | B,Sew,SewD 25,000 | 100,000 || Metropolitan area. . 200,128 : , 
Metropolitan area 434,408 Sch,Str | Utica, N. Y.... 1 100,518 1,506,000 | Sew, Str None 30,000 
Memphis, Tenn...... 292,942 | 73,951,925/..... | 10,000 ~~, a ares. : 197,128 J 
Metro a area. . 332,477 || Wichita, Kan........ 114,966 1,700,000 | Str None 12,000 
Miami, Bete 172,172 | 41,163,000| A,H,Sew, | 1,050,000 25,000 Metropolitan area......| 127,308 : 
deans area. . 250,537 SewD Worcester, Mass.........| 193,694 | 17,000,000) Sew,Str, W 200,000 
Newark, N. J ee See 25,000 Metropolitan area......| 306,194 
New Haven, C onn.... gt } 10,000 || Yonkers,N.Y....... Se Str,Sew,Sch 
Metropolitan area. . 308,228 | | 
New Orleans, La... 494,537 /|130,142,000| G,Str,W | 100,000 
Metropolitan area. 540,030 ‘ 
ONietropoliten area? rf 428 525 CIES ssi | 100,000 || _ ‘Inetudes Kansas City, Kan. *Includes San Francisco, Cal. *Includes Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... . | 204,424 | 10,000,000| A,SewD,Sew ; | 10,000 || ‘includes Holyoke, Mass. ' 
Metropolitan area. 221,229 A, beg} B, dawn » other than schools; G, bridges or & rade crossings; P, parks and play - 
eoria, Ill. a Ue 105,087 3,770,000 | B,Sew,Str None 12,000 grounds Soy schools; Sew, Sewers; SewD, sewag iposal plant; Str, streets; U, utility de- 
Sotepstiinn area. . 162,566 velopments; W . additions to water-supplv syatem. 
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DOST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS - Masacyjnal 


streets—31 
a & oxigen $1,560,538 
1,100,000 


Highways, roads, 

projet ts totaling 
Airport enlargement 
sewers 


-Water and sanitation 
facilities 
Schools 
Public buildings 
Parks and recreational facilities 
27 projects 


eee ewer eee 


é xin dua hee - $9,945,538 
Manson L. REICHERT 
Mayor 


Flint 
Michigan 


151,543 


The city of Flint has a 
program of post-war cap- 
ital improvements aggre- 
gating upwards of $19,- 
000,000 in cost. This program covers 
projects of widely diversified types 
and characters, the need of which is 
recognized and accepted. 

[ am listing the first ten projects 
which have been given priority rat- 
ings in the order named by our City 
Planning Commission as follows: 


DESCRIPTION Man-Hours’ Cost 
Clifford Street 

ere 230,000 $ 514,200 
Sanitary trunk sew- 

er (western area) 125,000 250,000 
Water-plant supply 

(extension) .... 625,000 1,250,000 
Airport hangars .. 87,800 177,880 
Community house. 57,500 115,000 
Fifth Avenue bridge 

and underpass... 123,200 272,800 
Municipal building 476,000 961,000 
Police administra- 

tion building... 48,896 987,795 
Storm sewer sys- 

es 184,200 360,850 
Health Center.... 12,375 25,000 
Water-filter plant 

(extension ) 614,000 1,250,000 





2,583,971 $6,164,525 

We have in addition to the above 
projects plans for sewer-plant exten- 
sion, pavement resurfacing, pave- 
ment extensions, municipal building, 
park improvements, etc., totaling 


$13,549,931. 





How soon the program is started 
is of course dependent upon means 
of financing. We do not however an- 
ticipate. completion within ten years 
or more because of the magnitude of 
the program. 

Plans for some of the smaller proj- 
ects have been completed, but we are 
unable to make at this time an esti- 
mate of the construction materials 
needed. It is apparent that consid- 
erable quantities of these materials 
will be used. 


GreorceE T. GuUNDRY 


Dec. 16, 1944 City Manager 


Greensboro Our post - war 
North Carolina public improve- 
59,319 ments are not 


expected to be 
large and none have reached the 
blue-print stage, which makes it 
practically impossible to furnish es- 





POST-WAR PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAMS OF 47 CITIES WITH POPULATIONS BETWEEN 50,000 AND 100,000 


Data from city governments, local post-war planning bodies, Federal Works Agency, Committee for Economic Development, 








ty and State 


Allentown, Pa 
Metropolitan area! 
Amarillo, Tex 
Metropolitan area 
Asheville, N. C 
Metropolitan area 
Austin, Tex ‘ 
Metropolitan area 
Berkeley, Cal 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Metropolitan area? 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Charleston, W. Va 
Metropolitan area 
Columbia, 8. C 
Metropolitan area 
Columbus, Ga 
Metropolitan area 
Corpus Christi, Tex 


Metropolitan area 
Dearborn, Mich 
Durham, N.C 


Metropolitan area 
Evanston, Ill . 
Evansville, Ind 
Metropolitan area 
Fresno, Cal 
Metropolitan area 
Greensboro, N. C 
Metropolitan area 
Hammond, Ind 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Metropolitan area 
Holyoke, Mass ‘ 
Metropolitan area’. . 
Jackson, Miss ‘ 
Metropolitan area 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
{etropolitan area 
Lincoin, Neb 
Metropolitan area 
Macon, Ga 
Metropolitan area. . 
Madison, Wis . 
Metropolitan area. . 
McKeesport, Pa...... : 
Mount Vernon, N. Y..... 











Estimated Types of Estimated 
Cost of Princi Post-War | 1944 Ex- 
Popula- Capital Post-War Reserve | penditures 
tion Improve- Projects Funds for Post- 
(1940) ments | (See footnotes} Available | War Plans 
Planned for. (excluding 
for First 5 | explanations.) land) 
Post-War 
Years 
Be gee $ 300,000) B,P,Sew $ 256,000 | $10,000 
rye 4,500,000 | B,Sew,W 550,000 5,000 
tell SRR aes SRN Sa Re: Seer eee 10,000 
76,324 
87,930 | 6,800,000/ E,SewD,W 1,000,000 | 30,000 
106,193 
ee ae es ae ere 4,000 
ona 8,025,300 | Sew,SewD, W 50,000 | 25,000 
78,309 3,167,000 | B,G,W None 25,000 
67,914 000,000 | G,H,SewD None 25,000 
136,332 
62,396 ES See Speer 
89,555 
yn 1,000,000 | Sch,Sew,Str pS ere 
57,301 | 25,000,000/A,B,Str,U  =|........... 5,000 
70,677 
63,584 221,000 | SewD,Str,W | rere 
60,195 2,000,000 | B,Str,U 238,000 5,000 
69,683 
65,389 ED Sek “Riek cencebas 1,000 
97,062 9,945,000|Sew,Sch,Str |........... None 
141,614 
,685 a. Sener 1,000 
97,504 
59,319 a, ee, See ee 
70,184 | 27,090,000/G,Sch,Str = [........... 10,000 
83,893 Pe ee errr 
173,367 
St RS ee Se ere 15,000 
394,623 
62,107 CR Oe ere Peer 
003 
ie RRS, Se Aen eee 10,000 
77,213 
oo 2,743,000 | B, W 1,733,000 6,000 
a 1,292,000 | H,P,Str, W 500,000 None 
67,447 6,000,000;B,H,Ste §=§_‘i........... 60,000 
78,349 
1355 7,700,000 | Str 125,000 5,000 
67,362 3,177,000 | B,I 500,000 None 

















International City Managers’ Association, National Resources Planning Board and other sources.) 





























Springfield, Mass. 


water-supply systems. . 





‘Includes Buffalo. 


SIncludes Kenosha, Wis. Inch : 
A, airport; B, buildings other than schools; E, additions to electric utility system; G, bridges 
, schools; Sew, 
U, utility developments; W, additions to 


or grade crossings; H, hospital; 1, incinerator; P, parks and playgrounds; 
sewers; SewD, sewage-disposal plant; Str, streets; 


Estimated Types of Estimated 
Cost of Princi 1944 Ex- 
Capital Post-War Post-War | penditures 
: Popula- | Improve- Projects Reserve for Post- 
City and State tion ments | (See footnotes} Funds | War Plans 
(1940) Planned for Available | (excluding 
for First 5 | explanations,) land) 
Post-War 
Years 
New Britain, Conn....... 68,685 | 2,340,000/Str,Sew,I |........... 
Metropolitan area. ..... 502,193 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.......| 78,029 4,120,000|Sew,Str,W = |.......... 82,000 
Metropolitan area‘... . . 857,719 
Pasadena, Cal........... 81,864 6,240,000 | G,Sch,Str 3,375,000 . 
.. * * a 61,394 8,000,000 | Sew, =F : None 
Phoenix, Ariz........... 65,414 | 5,000,000 A,Sch,W 60,000 | 25,000 
Metropolitan area. ..... 121,828 
Pontiac, Mich............| 66,626 19,697,000 | B,Sch,SewD 200,000 10,000 
a 73,643 2,715,150 | Str,B,Sch PE Es 
Metropolitan area. ..... 06,566 
PU GIR cei cecccccas SES Be, ee ere 5,000 
Metropolitan area. ..... 52,039 
rae 67,195 ee errr er: es were 
Metropolitan area®.... . 135,075 
PI, WO ccvesee ceca 69,287 5,000,000 | W 100,000 | 25,000 
Metropolitan area......| 110,593 
Weckiere, Tl... 0.050. 4,637 5,000,000 | G,Sch,W 81,000 500 
Metropolitan area. ..... 105,259 
Saginaw, Mich........... i Seer ee ee 30,000 
Metropolitan area. .... 153,388 
St. Joseph, Mo.......... Ae See A Dee 5,000 
Metropolitan area. ..... 86,991 
St. Petersburg, Fla....... 60,812 5,565,000 |Str,Sew,B,P |.......... 7,500 
Metropolitan area. ..... 209,693 
eae 68,457 4,500,000 | A,SewD,Str RE Bacnacsn san 
Metropolitan area. ..... 129,367 
Schnectady, N. Y....... = aero Ltd vndch > sigike sdk ves 20,000 
Metropolitan area®. .... 431,575 
a eee 82,364 1,600,000 | B,Str 210,000 5,000 
Metropolitan area. .... 87,791 
Topeka, Kan.............| 67,833 3,132,758 |Str,Sew,B |........... 
Metropolitan area......| 77,749 
Waco, Tex...............| 55,982 2,000,000 | Sew,SewD,Str 100,000 |.. 
Metropolitan area...... 71,114 
Waterbury, Conn........ 99,314 2,500,000 | G,SewD,Str 100,000 10,000 
Metropolitan area. ..... 144,822 
Wiebaties, Te... 00.60... 51,743 3,000,000 | A,Sew,Str Be ian dewaes 
Metropolitan area. ..... 67,150 
Wheeling, W. Va......... 61,099 4,625,000 | B,G,Str,W 250,000 10,000 
Metropolitan area. ..... 196,340 
Includes Bethlehem and Easton, Pa. Includes Allentown and Easton, Pa. *Includes 


®Includes Troy, N. 
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timates. Our plans do contemplate 
an auditorium, the approximate cost 
of which is $750,000. However, only 
a part of the,money has yet been 
raised, and no plans or estimates are 
available. 


H. A. YANCEY 
Dec. 11, 1944 City Manager 


Hammond The following is a list 
Indiana = of contemplated public- 
70,184 works post-war projects 

for our city which have 
been developed at the present time: 

City street program, estimated cost 
$200,000 with an approximate use 
of 15,000 cubic yards of aggregate. 

A street-widening project at a 
cost of approximately $100,000. 

Also for the past year and a half 
we have employed a consultant en- 
gineer who is submitting to our lo- 
cal railroads a plan of relocation and 
elevation. The present estimated cost 
of this project is $18,000,000. 

The School City of Hammond 
has completed plans for a vocational 
high school, estimated cost $1,800,- 
000. It is estimated it will use be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 cubic yards 
of aggregate. The actual starting 
date of construction will be partially 
dependent upon the method of finan- 
cing to be determined. 

Complete plans are available for 
a $40,000 city garage to be used for 
housing city equipment. 

A sewer survey has been com- 
pleted which shows an immediate 
need of approximately 10 miles of 
relief sewers together with added 
pumping stations and pumping sta- 
tion equipment; estimated cost $4,- 
000,000. 

Consideration is being given by 
the local Board of School Trustees 
for a long-range school program 
which will total approximately $2,- 
500,000. 

We are planning to have most of 
the city projects mentioned above 
ready for some immediate action at 
the end of the war. Our major prob- 
lem will, of course, be financing, and 
final plans must be held in abeyance 
until a satisfactory method of pro- 
curing funds has been arranged. 

The Hammond City Water De- 
partment has recently started the 
preparation of plans to construct a 
$450,000 addition to the city water- 
purification plant and, in the event 
proper arrangements can be made, 
some of this construction will be 
begun in 1945. 


G. Bertram SMITH 


Dec. 15, 1944 Mayor 


January, 1945 


coat VOSI-WAR PUBLIC WORKS 


Harrisburg The city of Harris- 
Pennsylvania burg has adopted a 
83,893 comprehensive plan 


for post-war public- 
works construction. These will pro- 
vide 2,508,350 man-hours of em- 
ployment and will cost $2,959,900 
for labor and $3,771,000 for mate- 
rials or a total cost of $6,790,900. 
Grouped by types of projects, this 
list shows the following items: 
Type OF PROJECT Tota Cost 
Street widening, repairs, etc..$ 650,400 


Bridges and underpasses..... 943,000 
Sewage-treatment plant...... 2,000,000 
Parks and recreation........ 312,600 
Ne ois a cei aes 64,200 
Fire department............ 29,000 
rr 96,000 
ee SP er 181,600 
PROGR COUR. 6.06 d0s,00:00.0 0% 2,300,000 
Te Se ee 154,100 

NED © 94.000 5 404s dade $6,730,900 


R. M. ANDREWS 


Dec. 13, 1944 City Engineer 


Jackson Contemplated projects 
Mississippi on which studies have 
62,107 been made, but plans 


not perfected, include 
street improvements and new streets; 
water-main extension; police build- 
ing and jail; fire stations; school 
buildings; crematory; water-disposal 
plant; develop recently acquired new 
400-acre park, including driveways; 
Community Center Building; con- 
crete swimming pool, etc. 

Post-war projects, on which plans 
and specifications are complete, in- 
clude: 

Town Creek flood “control 

through business districts; 

widening, relocation, con- 

crete channel paving, cul- 


a y=. ane eens =F $ 600,000 
Enlarging sanitary sewer mains 120,000 
New municipal warehouse and 

PI aik.s a8 aan oodieaeie aa 150,000 
Municipal water plant, raw- 

water intake improvements. 200,000 
Extension of water-distribution 

system and 1,000,000-gallon 

water-storage tank ....... 200,000 

Total, specifications ~ a 

Peery Per $1,270,000 
J. J. Havsert 


Director of 
Public Works 


Dec. 13, 1944 
Lakewood At the general election 
Ohio November 7 a general 
69,160 sewer bond issue was 
approved by the elec- 

tors for the construction of an in- 
terceptor sewer and tributaries, to 
the extent of approximately $280,- 
000. The plans for this improvement 
are completed and the only thing 
now to be done is to obtain ease- 
ments through certain parcels of 


private property. The material to be 
used for the main sewer is segment 
block. For some of the tributaries 
no doubt brick will be used. A small 
amount of sand and cement will 
also be used. 

We also have quite an extensive 
paving program outlined, which no 
doubt will go for forward if we can 
obtain some assistance from the fed- 
eral government. These are ail re- 
paving jobs, as some of these im- 
provements were constructed more 
than thirty years ago and have out- 
lived their usefulness. These im- 
provements would require the usual 
materials used for street paving. 

We have also been giving con- 
sideration to an addition to our 
sewage-treatment plant and muni- 
cipal incinerator, but to date no 
definite action has been taken. We 
also have considered the construc- 
tion of a new municipal building, 
but funds have not as yet been 
provided for this project. 

If we were to go forward with 
these improvements it would mean 
that a great deal of brick, cement 
and other like materials would be 
used, as frame construction for build- 
ings of this type is practically a 
thing of the past. 

A. I. KaAuFFMAN 
Dec. 21, 1944 Mayor 
Long Beach The estimated cost 
California of our present post- 
164,271 war construction pro- 
gram covering a pe- 
riod of six years is over $56,000,000. 
Certain important projects, such as 
school plants, are not listed here, 
although plans for these are being 
prepared by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

We expect to start construction on 
post-war projects immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities, or sooner 
if materials and labor become avail- 
able. Many of the projects are now 
needed, and would have been built 
or would now be under construction 
except for the emergency. Bridges, 
streets and highways, schools and 
sewage-disposal rank among the first 
in importance. 

Because of the large influx of im- 
migrant war workers, we are giving 
special attention of population esti- 
mates and trends. Owing to the fact 
that this community is a part of a 
greater metropolitan region, the Los 
Angeles region, population prognos- 
tications are somewhat difficult to 
estimate. Thus, our employment 
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POST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS: Mazrejaal— 


problems and the sufficiency of our 
public-works programs after the war 
hinge materially on similar programs 


by the many other cities and the 
county in this region. 

Our program of post-war public 
works construction projects is con- 


sidered tentative and subject to addi- 
change and amendment from 
to time. 
Che following list outlines the type 
and estimated cost: 


sry Post-War CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


ot proyect 


ESTIMATED 
r'YPE OF PROJECT cOsT 
Streets and highways (20 

£6). ars 05.0 Ree $ 6,450,000 
Brids > PEOPECK) 2s 252 «ki 3,050,000 
Sewage disposal ........... 3,107,000 
Alamitos Bay Marina....... 6,200,000 
Airport expansion.......... 7,100,000 
Harbor terminal, wharf, piers, 
1 Hraiects) = .is0.0655 19,765,900 
W mains (4 projects)... 709,500 
I n (16 projects).... 2,445,000 
I Department (3 projects) 138,000 
street lighting Trey ers 840,250 
Storm drains (4 projects)... 4,600,000 
G Jepartment (8 projects) 1,761,400 
a re $56,487,050 
S. E. Vickers 


D 1944 City Manager 
Madison The city of Madison 
Wisconsin two years ago prepared 
67,447 a 5-year program of 
post-war construction 
whi alls for expenditures over 
that period of $6,000,000 by way of 
public improvements. The improve- 
ments which are scheduled to com- 
mence as soon as post-war construc- 
is permitted consist of the fol- 
items: 
\n extensive street-widening and 
avement program of many of the 
rincipal city streets over this 5-year 


\n addition to the Madison Gen- 
eral Hospital, which is owned and 
yperated by the city, estimated to 
t $400.000. 
Construction of a new city hall to 
ovide needed additional space and 
place an existing structure built 


1856, the new building to cost 
ST OO0.000. 


Chere are, of course, many other 

provements contemplated of a na- 
ture too detailed to mention in a 
hort communication but the city 
has in mind spending approximately 
$1,000,000 per year over a 5-year pe- 
riod in post-war improvement proj- 


F. Hatsey KRAEGE 


De 7, 1944 Mayor 


Memphis The city of Memphis 
Tennessee has prepared a program 
292,942 of post-war public works 


which involves the con- 
struction of a number of major capi- 
tal improvements, the total cost of 
which has been estimated at $73,- 
951,925. A summary of the list of all 
projects shows the following types 
and costs: 


TYPE OF NuMBER OF ‘TOTAL 
PROJECT ProjECTS Cost 
Housing and slum 

clearance .... 15 $45,909,000 
Grade separations 33 8,346,000 
Street paving, 

widening, etc.. 6,087,193 
Incinerator and 

Se 120,000 
Sewers, extensions, 

alterations, 

ne 5 3,244,319 
Flood wall...... 2 912,397 
Small bridges. . os 275,000 
Health clinic, etc. 16 1,742,608 
Eee 20 2,821,517 
Parks and recrea- 

ee eee 5 370,564 
Light, gas and 

water systems. . 12 3,232,627 
Docks and harbor 5 791,110 
Libraries ....... 7 99,590 

: eae $73,951,925 


City PLANNING COMMISSION 
L. P. CockriILuL 
Engineer-Secretary 


Dec. 13, 1944 


Milwaukee Milwaukee’s Long- 
Wisconsin = Term Improvement 
587,472 Program Technical 

Committee has _pre- 
pared a six-year program of public 
improvements for the city in the to- 
tal sum of $22,248,093. To meet the 
expenses of this program the city 
has a reserve of $53,304,380, and 
it is the only city in America able 
to finance its proposed program on 

a cash basis. It is planned to spend 

the sum called for by the recom- 

mended program on the basis of 
between $3,000,000 and $3,800,000 
each year from 1944 to 1949 inclu- 

sive. 
A general summary of the proj- 
ects submitted shows the following: 
ESTIMATED Cost 

DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVEMENT 

Street openings and widenings.$ 3,025,548 

Street construction and repairs 67,000 

Bridges and public buildings 20,770,000 


Grade separations.......... 628,000 
Street sanitation........... 405,000 
Electrical service........... 1,295,000 


MET ah Loeview cscs es 11,317,780 


Garbage disposal........... 37,500 
Municipal equipment....... 393,800 
I Ans das 9:4.4.459 6.05 0s 213,093 
Fire Department........... 6,053,000 
Police Department......... 214,000 
Harbor developments....... 7,365,000 
ES adiin & Dae ose 4.4.0 0< 6 400,000 
IE Medwaws vcgns stuns 2,025,000 


DRE 5.6 os ek Kees eae 1,689,200 
Lake front development..... 13,000,000 
gy. Si ars 5,055,000 
Other projects............ 1,598,548 

TORR sive tak 3s ed $75,552,473 


This total of $75,552,473 repre- 
sents the cost of projects submitted, 
but the figure of $22,248,093 repre- 
sents the program recommended for 
construction during the six years 
beginning with 1944. 

MuNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Dec. 14, 1944 NorMan N. GILu 


Newark On July 26, 1944, the 
New Jersey Central Planning Board 
429,760 of the City of Newark 


presented a preliminary 
report on a Post-war Construction 
Progam to the City Commission 
which, if adopted without undue 
delay, will enable the city to have 
contract plans and _ specifications 
ready for execution immediately 
after the war is over and materials 
and labor become available. 

The program submitted by the 
Planning Board is a realistic one 
designed to stabilize property values 
and to arrest population decline. 
The opinion is expressed in this re- 
port that the projects must be largely 
financed locally and the extent of 
the program is limited so as not to 
affect adversely the tax rate and 
bonded debt. The program con- 
templates the issuance of general 
obligation bonds in the amount of 
$10,000,000 over a 4-year period 
beginning in 1946. In addition to 
this bond issue, it is anticipated that 
approximately $2,500,000 in federal 
and state funds will be available for 
highway improvements and $2,400,- 
000 can be raised from current reve- 
nues for self-liquidating projects to 
be carried out by the Water Depart- 
ment. 

Projects specifically recommended 
are designed to catch up on deferred 
maintenance and plant replacement 
and to provide urgently needed new 
improvements, such as public facili- 
ties in privately-financed redevelop- 
ment housing projects; publicly- 
owned (privately-operated) parking 
areas in the downtown district; and 
self-liquidating improvement projects 
to the water system. 

The construction projects recom- 
mended to be financed by bond issue 
include: (1) a $1,750,000 start in 
providing a new city hospital; (2) 
the construction of an urgently 
needed school to cost $560,000; (3) 
a $2,000,000 program for the recon- 
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The $2,400,000 remainder of the = of _ publicly-owned parking lots. In 
$10,000,000 bond issue is to cover addition to the bond issue projects, 
the city’s cost of providing parks and the sum of $2,400,000 represents the 
playgrounds and other public facili- cost of certain improvements to the 
ties in redevelopment housing proj- water system on a self-liquidating 
ects, and to finance the cost of basis and $2,500,000 in funds ex- 
acquiring and developing a system pected from the state and federal 


struction of city streets; 

urgently needed ira sot Fon 
costing $1,400,000; (5) a $900,000 
new incinerator; and (6) improve- 
ments to police and fire department 
buildings, costing approximately 
$450,000. 





POST-WAR PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAMS OF 142 CITIES WITH POPULATIONS BETWEEN 


(Data from International City Managers’ Association and other sources. 


10,000 AND 50,000 
Includes only cities whose post-war plans have been fairly well defined.) 









































| | 
Estimated Types of | Estimated Estimated Types of Estimated 
F Coat of Principal | Post-War | 1944 Ex- Cost Principal 1944 Ex- 
Popula- Capital Post-War Reserve | penditures Capital Post-War Post-War | penditures 
City and State tion Improve- Projects Funds for Post- Popula- | Improve- Projects Reserve for Post- 
(1940) ments | (See footnotes} Available | War Plans City and State tion ments |(See footnotes} Funds War Plans 
laa | Planned for (excluding (1940) Planned or Available | (excluding 
for First 5 | explanations.) land) for First 5 | explanations. ) land) 
mii ! Post-War Post-War 
Years Years | 
—E - - eee | = - | | 
Albany, ae | 19,055 $ 750, 000 P,Se h $ 6,000 Longview, Tex 13,758 382,000 | Sew,SewD,W 132,000 
Albuquerque, N. M.. | 35,449 | 3,337,000) 10,000 Longview, Wash 12,385 350,000 | Str, W 75,000} 2,000 
Alexandria, Va | 33,523 3 000,000 | P,Sch,SewD 35,000 Lu ct cc a yd 31,853 | 1,250,000| B,Sew,Str,W 460,000 
Alhambra, Cal | 38,935 5,751, 00| B,G,Sew, Str t i Manhattan, Kan... 11,659 750,000 | A,SewD } 500 
Ames, Ia...... | 12,555 500,000) A,E,SewD $ 200,000 3,000 | Mankato, Minn. . 15,654 3,981,000 | Sew, Str, W 60,000} 5,000 
Anaheim, Cal | 11,031 300,000 150,000 7,200 || Marquette, Mich. 15,928 i Sew DU 95,000 1,000 
Andover, Mass... | 11,122 300,000 |B,Seh, W 150,000 7,000 | Marshall, Tex... 18,410 100,000 | B,Sew D, W 89,000) 5,000 
Arlington, Mass. | 40,013 1,000,000 | Sch,Str,{ 550,000) 4,000 | Martinsville, Va 10,080 750,000 | B,Str 450,000! 5,000 
Atchison, Kan. 12,648 263,000 | Sew,Str 15,000 || Mason ~~ Ta.. 27,080 1,500,000 | Sew,SewD, W 190,000} 10,000 
Attleboro, Mass. 22,071 1,000,000 | Sch,Str 125,000 1,000 || Massilion, O..... 26,644 2,500,000 | Sew, Str 20,000} None 
Batavia, N. Y 17,267 | 4,000,000) G,SewD,Str 65,000} 10,000 || Neenah, Wis... 10,645 500,000 | G,1,Sch 95,000} 
Beaver Dam, Wis 10,356 500,000 | P,Sew,Sch 250,000) '| Newport News, Va. 37,067 7,049,000 | B,H,Str 2,000 
Belleville, Ill... . 28,405 | 3,000,000 Sew,SewD,Str | 5,000 || Metropolitan aren! 330,396 
Beloit, Wis. . | 25,365 2,250,000/B,Sch,SewD | 170,000) 2,400 | Northbridge, Mass 10,242 50,000 | B,Sew,Str 160,000} None 
Bend, Ore. . | 10,021 250,000) P,Str,W 35,000) 2,000 | North Tonawanda, N.Y 20,254 3,000,000 | G aon. SewD 265,000 
Benton Harbor, Mich... | 16,668 2,228,000 | B,G,SewD 50,000| 4,000 | Norwood, Mass 15,383 500,000 | B,S | 50,000 4,000 
Beverly Hills, Cal | 26,823 | 2,250,000] Sew,Str, W | None | Painesville, O.. 12,235 | 2,000,000 I Bew, SewD | 262,000) 5,000 
Big Saring, Tex ..... | 12,604 5,000,000 | Sew,Str, W 150,000} 30,000 } Str | 
Birmingham, Mich | 11,196 96,000) Sew,Str 1,000 1,500 | Paris, Tex.. 18,678 400,000 P,SewD, W 50,000 
Boulder, Colo | 12,958 525,000) B,Str, W 166,000 | Phoenixville, Pa 12,282 100,000 | P,Sew, W 40,000 700 
Bremerton, Wash 15,134 | — 750,000) Sew,Str 218,000 | Pittsfield, Mass. . . 49,684 2,000,000 | Sch, Str, W 964,000] 25,000 
Bristol, Conn. . . ..| 30,167 | 2,500,000] B,Sew,Str | 25,000 Plainfield, N. J.. 37,469 | 1,237,000|Sew,Str 55,000 
Burbank, Cal. . | 34,337 | 6,000,000) B,Sch,Sew 1,750,000} 20,000 Port Arthur, Tex 46,140 1,500,000 | B,Sew,Str 283,000 
Burlingame, Cal 15,940 | 600,000) ..... None | 4,000 || Metropolitan area? | 138,608 
Butler, Pa... ..| 24,477 | 250,000) I,Sew,Str 35,000} None | Port Huron, Mich. | 32,759 3,000,000 | Sew,SewD, 100,000} 12,500 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 19,426 |  300,000/B,P 500 || Str,W 
Charlottesville, Va 19,400 | 1,848,000) W 150,000; None Portsmouth, O 40,466 270,000 | B, H 5,000 
Clarksburg, W. Va | 30,579 500,000 | B,Sew 1,000 | Provo, Utah. . 18,071 4,490,000 SewD,U,W 165,000 1,000 
Clearwater, Fla. . | 10,136 Sew, Str, | 15,000 | Redwood City, Cal. . 12,453 1,500,000 | SewD,Str, W 30,000} 9,000 
Clifton, N. J... 48,827 | 21,452,000|Sew 434,000} None | Rock Hill, S. C.. | 15,009 250,000 | 1,P,Str 220,000 1,000 
Clinton, Ia..... 26,270 | 100,000| A,P,Sew None | None Rome, N. Y.. 34,214 910,000} 1,P,SewD 89,000 3,000 
Colorado Springs, Colo 36,789 900,000 | G,Sew,Str 150,000 10,000 Metropolitan area* ’ 197,128 
Compton, Cal........ | 16,198 350,000) P,Str,W 173,000 Royal Oak, Mich 25,087 2,750,000 | B,H,Sew, Str 50,000 7,500 
Concord, N.H... | 27,171 500,000 | Sew, Str, W None || St. Clair Shores, Mich....| 10,405 2,267,000 | B,Str.W 8,000} 20,000 
Cortland, N. Y. | 15,881 350,000 | Str, W 30,000 None St. Cloud, Minn | 24,173 450,000 | A,B,SewD 135,000 
Cuyahoga Falls, 0. . | 20,546 100,000} B,Str, W | 3,000 Salina, Kan... | 21,073 | 1,500,000|Sew,SewD,W 200,000] 5,000 
Decatur, Ga. as | 16,561 200,000 | B,P,Sch 68,000} 25,000 Salinas, Cal. . | 11,586 250,000 | P,Str 70,000 2.800 
Dothan, Ala.. 17,194 | 500,000) B,Sew, t 250, 000} None Salisbury, Md 13,313 985,000 | Sew, Str, W 50,000 
Dubuque, Ia. 43,892 | 2,000,000|SewD,Str,W 274,000; 20,000 | San A jo, Tex | 25,802 300,000 | B,Sew 115,000 1,000 
East Cleveland, O.... 39,495 | 2,000,000) B,P,Str 200,000; 8,000 || Sanford, Fla 10,217 1,525,000 | Sew, Str 50,000} 2,500 
East Hartford, Conn. 18,615 | B,Sch, Str 80, 009) 1,000 || San Gabriel, Cal 11,867 ,000 | B, 1, Str 8,000 1,000 
El Dorado, Kan.... 10,045 | 400,000) A,B,Str 3,000 San Mateo, Cal 19,403 733,000 | P,Sew,Sew D 30,000 6,000 
Elmira, N. Y. | 45,106 |  450,000|G,Sew,Str 175,000} 30,000 ! Sheboygan, Wis 40,638 850,000 | A,B,Sew 
Elwood City, Pa | 12,329 600,000) P,SewD,Str | South Directs, Wis 11,134 500,000 | P,Sew,W | 85,000} 5,000 
ae | 25,120 3,500,000} G,Sew, W 75,000) 30,000 | South Pasadena. © | 14,356 800,000 | B,W 90,000} 12,000 
Emporia, Kan... 13,188 146,000) Str, W 119,000} None Stevens Point, Wis. . | 15,777 202,000| P'Sch,Sew,W | None 
Escanaba, Mich 14,830 1,500,000 | P,Sew, W 75,000; 5,000 || Suffolk, Va. ... |} 11,343 200,000 | Sew, Str 5,000 
Eureka, Cal... .. 17,055 300,000 | Sew, Str, W 130,000} 2,000 | Sweetwater, Tex | 10,367 150,000 | G,Str,W | 35,000 1,500 
Ferndale, Mich... 22,523 2,187,000 | Sew,Str, W : | Thomasville, N. C 11,041 350,000/G,SewD,Str | 35,000} 1,000 
Fort Collins, Colo 12,251 | 300,000 | B,SewD,U 3,000 | Torrington, Conn 26,988 1,000,000 | B,Sew, Str 50,000} 10,000 
Frederick, Md....... 15,802 | 300,000) A,W 500 I} Traverse City, Mich 14,455 , E,Sew,Str 4,000 
Fredericksburg, Va 10,066 B,Str,W 21,000 || Twin Falls, Ida 11,851 1,500,000 A. 2 W None 
Gainesville, Fla. ... 13,757 | 1,500,000) Sew,Str,U 38,000) 400 | Two Rivers, W 10,302 583,000 | 100,000 1,000 
Garden City, N. Y... 11,223 | 343,000] Sew,SewD,W 75,000| 7,000 | Tyler, Tex 28,279 810,000 | B, ‘Sch, W 210,000} 6,000 
Grand Junction, Colo 12,479 416,000) B,W 149,000} 3,500 Vancouver, Wash | ‘18,788 2,000,000 | Sew, Str, W 120,000} 10,000 
Griffin, Ga..... 13,222 500,000 | B,W 150,000! 3,000 | Walla Walla, Wash | 18,109 1,006,000 | P,Str 374,000 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich 12,646 870,000 | P,Sew,Str 70,000 Warren, O 42,837 10,500,000 | G,Sew, W 
Hagerstown, Md... 32,491 400,000 | G,Sew, Str 800,000 4,500 | Watertown, N. Y 33,385 1,074,000 | 21,000 4,000 
Hempstead, N. Y. 20,856 250,000 | B,Str None 2,500 Waukegan, Ili 34,241 2,500,000 | A,B,Str 140,000 2,500 
Hibbing, -e23 16,385 1,000,000 | B,Sew, Str 200,000) 7,000 Wauwatosa, Wis 27,769 2,500,000 B.Str 8,000 
Hickory, N.C. 13,487 | 5,000,000| SewD,W None || Waycross, Ga. 16,763 500,000 | B,Sew, W } 50,000 
High Point, N.C | 39,495 | E,G 277,000) || West Hartford, Conn 33,776 | 1,000,000| B,P,Str 5,000 
Holland, Mich. . | 14,616 | 500,000) B,P 12,000 ] West Paim Beach, Fla 33,693 .... | B,Str 83,000 500 
lronwood, Mich 13,369 330,000} B,Sew,Str 15,000 1,500 Whittier, Cal... . 16,115 750,000 | H,Sew,Sew D 70,000 3,000 
Ithaca, N .Y.... 19,730 550,000 B, Str 250,000 5,000 ] Wilmette, Il! 17,226 400,000 | B,Str,W 1,000 
Jackson, Mich 49,656 1,368,000) Sew,Str None 10,000 || Wilmington, N. C 33,407 3,857,000 | B,1,Str 100,000 6,000 
Janesville, Wis..... 22,992 2,500,000} B. P’ ‘Sch, WwW 775,000) 7,000 Winchester, Va 12,095 750,000 | I, Sew, SewD,W| 83,000 
Kingston, N. Y 28,589 5,000,000| G,P,Sew | 20,000 Winnetka, Ill 12,430 722,000 Str 225,000} 1,000 
Lackawanna, N. Y 24,058 200,000| Sew, Str 150,000} 5,000 Wyandotte, Mich. | 30,618 | 2,956,000 | Sch,Sew,Str 200,000} 10,000 
La Crosse, Wis 42,707 1,750,000) B,I,Sew,W 200,000 1,500 Yakima, Wash... | 27,221 2,500,000 | B,Sew, W 25,000 “i 
Lafayette, La 19,210 | 1,000,000) I,Sew,Str, W 116,000] 2,000 || | 
Lakeland, Fla | 22,068 460,000) B, Sew, W 190,000 5,000 | ers 7. eae ; 
Leominster, Mass | 22,226 2,000,000) Str 235,000 2,000 | Includes Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. *Includes Beaumont, Tex. *Includes, Utica, 
Lexington, N. C 10,550 1,000,000; B,H, W 120,000 1,000 > 
Lockenrt, N.Y | 24,379 1,000,000) Sew, W 15,000 *A, airport; B, buildings other than schools; E, additions to electric utility system; G, bridges 
Lodi, | 11,079 350,000| Sew,Str 199,000 || or grade crossings; H, hospital; |, incinerator; P, parks and playgrounds; Sch Seh, schools, Sew, 
Logan, Utah. | 11,868 500,000) A, E,W 138,000 sewers; SewD, sewage-disposal plant; Str, streets; U, utility developments; W. , additions to 
water-supply systems. 
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tory. Within the framework of “The 


ernments for use on street im- 
ments that fit into the Federal 
Inter-Regional Highway System. 

\ll these improvements are co- 
ordinated with the Master Plan of 
the city now in preparation. They 
are part of the Comprehensive Plan 
talize the entire city, and rep- 
resent the most urgent projects that 
hould be started as quickly as pos- 

| While the report recognizes 
the necessity of improving Newark’s 

ive position by continuously 

ne taxes and bonded debt, it 

that this reduction should not 

ide at so rapid a rate as to 

pone the construction of the 
mmended improvements. 


VINCENT J. MurRPHY 
Mayor 


Drove 


to rev 


De 1944 


New Britain While plans are not 


Connecticut complete, we have 
68,685 proposed $500,000 
for street construc- 


$300,000 for sewer construc- 
$200,000 for wire laterals 
1y), $200,000 for an inciner- 
ind $140,000 for other public 
ovements. Tentative plans in- 
e an additional $1,000,000 ap- 


riations are now being consid- 


Georce A. QUIGLEY 


De 1944 Mayor 
Pittsburgh On January 28, 
Pennsylvania 1942 I wrote our 
671,659 Planning Commis- 


sion upon the sub- 

t of a Public Works Reserve and 
February 4, 1942 I wrote the 
Commission designating it as the 
to prepare the total sequen- 
t-War Public Work Program 
City of Pittsburgh including 
necessary financial studies, and 
ited a co-operative agreement 

n the City of Pittsburgh’s 
Planning Commission and the Coun- 
ty of Allegheny’s Planning Commis- 
concerning County projects to 
built within the City. In January, 


1943 City Council granted addi- 
personnel and funds to the 
Department of City Planning to 
prepare for the Post-War construc- 


The 
1944. 


eriod. 

this grant in 
\s a result, there was submitted 
myself and the city council on 
ber 30, 1944 by the Depart- 
ment of City Planning a document 
entitled The Pittsburgh Plan—Re- 
f November, 1944—Part II; 
Progress of Groundwork and Inven- 


council repeated 


(ct 
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Pittsburgh Plan” we are arranging 
our Post-War construction program. 

This is a 6-year program. In each 
year we expect to spend between 
$3, 000,000 and $4,000,000. Practical- 
ly all these expenditures must be 
made to put our existing plant in 
good condition. Because of the de- 
pression and war years, our main- 
tenance has run far behind and be- 
cause of our present unfavorable 
financial condition (not much dif- 
ferent from that of many other 
cities) we can only expect (as we 
look forward at this date) to re- 
habilitate our present plant. New 
projects, financed from city funds, 
as we see it now, will be practically 
nil. 

Our Departments of Public Works 
and City Planning have the first 
year’s (of the six years) program 
tentatively set up. It includes: 


Asphalt resurfacing ........$1,000,000 
8 RE eran 1,100,000 
Concrete steps (Hillside).... 200,000 
ee ere ae 240,000 
Street repaving ............ 500,000 
Building construction ....... 300,000 
| Eee hare 660,000 

WE oiriiale st cos cis RRA $4,000,000 


The set-up for five years will be 
ready early next year. It is intended 
to gauge all future public works ex- 
penditures by our developing “Pitts- 
burgh Plan” which is based upon 
the following foundation. 

The city is subdivided into Im- 
provement Districts separated by 
“buffer” strips. Some of the “buffer” 
strips may be strip marks, or a main 
highway within a strip park. Cer- 
tain strip parks may be almost 
entirely composed of hillsides too 
steep for economic development in 
the usual sense. 

The “Improvement Districts” may 
be residential, commercial or in- 
dustrial districts. They may need 
so much improvement as to neces- 
sitate total rebuilding; or need 
practically no improvement. In the 
second case, however, the district 
will need “buffer” strips and ade- 
quate zoning to retain the character 
of its complete redevelopment. 

The Improvement District’ plans, 
when completed and agreed to by 
those having interest in them, will 
thus require a new Zone Map and 
Zone Ordinance to consummate the 
“Total City Plan.” It will necessari- 
ly require many years to realize the 
full benefit of this plant, but, when 





a 





completed and supplemented by 
zoning, the city will have a “Total 
City Plan,” which will revitalize 
areas close to the heart of the city 
and elsewhere and so retard decen- 
tralization of population, business, 
and industry with marked benefits 
in the tax yield to the city. 


CorneE.tius D. ScuLty 


Dec. 22, 1944 Mayor 


Portland 


73,643 


The City Planning Board 
of Portland has devel- 
oped a six-year post-war 
public - works program, 
made up from work projects sub- 
mitted by the several city depart- 
ments. The projects have been ar- 
ranged in the order of the priority 
submitted, and consideration has 
been given to the city’s financial 
ability to carry on a program as well 
as to the readiness of the detailed 
plans for construction. Projects have 
been listed by years, the dollar-vol- 
ume annual total being within the 
city’s estimated annual ability to pay. 
The cost of the program amounts 
to an average of $480,000 per year. 
A large list of “Additional Projects” 
has been made from which to draw 
additional work if a greater finan- 
cial ability is developed or becomes 
available. , 

The Six-Year Program breaks 
down as follows: 


Street railroad-track removal. .$ 191,250 
i, a nee array ee 162,200 
3 Administration buildings .. 115,000 
1 Recreation building (conver- 

MDS oyna eer atk 'e & 12,000 
2 Cemetery buildings ....... 73,000 
1 Fire station, % cost....... 40,500 
6 School buildings........... 1,060,000 
SD PIRYETOUNES 2. sccecewecs 241,000 
DEE cheese ak oa ak eee wees 820, 000 

co pee ery ee $2,715,150 


Pavements consist of 13,500 square 
yards of hard park footwalks and 
54,600 square yards of park road- 
ways, and the sewer program 
amounts to 19,300 feet of vitrified 
pipe and brick masonry sewers, 7,500 
feet of reinforced-concrete sewers 
and 950 feet of timber outfall con- 
struction. 

A land-acquisition program ac- 
counts for the remainder of the cost 
of the total 6-year schedule of $2,- 
886,500. 


Dec. 13, 1944 


A. Epwin SMITH 
Acting City Manager 


Portland The city of Portland 
Oregon has not prepared a 
305,394 complete report on its 
post-war plans but a 

progress report prepared at the re- 
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quest of the Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Planning of the 
House of Representatives has been 
released. This program calls for an 
expenditure of $13,650,000 for 
sewers, water and sanitation strips; 
$4,700,000 for schools; $400,000 for 
parks and other recreational facil- 
ities; and $3,000,000 for miscellane- 
ous public facilities. The first two 
classes of projects mentioned are in 
the design stage of plan preparation 
and the last two groups are in the 
preliminary stage of plan prepara- 
tion. Still in the idea stage of plan 
preparation are highways, roads and 
streets to cost $625,000; bridges, via- 
ducts and grade separations to cost 
$1,350,000; sewers, water and sani- 
tation facilities to cost $157,000; 
parks and other recreational facilities 
to cost $789,200; and miscellaneous 
facilities to cost $2,250,000. Thus 
the design-stage projects total $18,- 
350,000; the preliminary stage pro- 
jects, $3,400,000; and the idea-stage 
projects, $5,171,200; a grand total 
of $26,921,200. 


Dec. 14, 1944 


Ben S. Morrow 
City Engineer 


Racine We have not developed 
Wisconsin our program to the ex- 
67-195 tent that we can issue a 


statement enumerating 
the names, types and individual costs 
of construction projects planned for 
after the war, but we have a post- 
war development board on which 
there are representatives of indus- 
try, business, the professions and la- 
bor in the city of Racine working 
jointly on a program. Our program 
will be largely a comprehensive 
through- street program for the city 
of Racine, together with the under- 
ground work necessary, such as sew- 
er and water mains. There will also 
be some addition to our sewage-dis- 
posal plant, some small buildings at 
our zoo and possibly a new public 
library. 

Our street program and sewer 
work should run well over $1,500,- 
000, and I believe the plan will come 
out on a 4- or 5-year program. The 
buildings should also be constructed 
as soon as labor and materials are 
plentiful and easy to obtain. These 
would run somewhat in the neigh- 
borhood of $700,000. There will 
also be some waterfront and park 
development, the cost of which I 
would not be able to estimate. 

Francis H. WENDT 


Dec. 8, 1944 Mayor 
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St. Louis In general, our plan in- 
Missouri cludes some 170 projects 
816,048 estimated to cost in ex- 
cess of $63,000,000. Re- 
cently the voters approved a bond 
issue of $43,000,000 which, together 
with funds already on hand, provides 
for complete financing of the entire 
program. Plans and _ specifications 
for projects totaling approximately 
$5,000,000 are complete and on the 
shelf, and bids could be taken after 
a very short advertising period in 
the event that restrictions are lifted 
from materials. 

I am giving you in the table be- 
low a summary which groups the 
projects in eleven types of construc- 
tion, and indicates the total funds 
necessary and the sources of those 
funds. 

With respect to the length of con- 
struction program, I might say that 
we have adopted a definite policy of 
not preparing any such program. On 
the other hand, we expect to com- 
plete detailed plans and _ specifica- 
tions on all projects as rapidly as 
possible so that jobs may be fed into 
the market in such a way that eco- 
nomic conditions and the labor mar- 
ket will be sustained in the event of 
a post-war depression. To this end 
we have determined to engage a 
large number of architectural and 
engineering firms to prepare plans 
and specifications as rapidly as may 
be possible, even though we have at 
this time no certain knowledge when 
bids will actually be taken. To date 
some 24 such private firms have been 
approved by our Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, and more than $9,000,000 worth 
of work has been assigned to them. 
Other firms will be selected within 
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the next few weeks and we firmly 
anticipate that within six months a 
large part of our program will be in 

the blue-print stage. 
Boarp OF PuBLic SERVICE 
Mitton M. KINSEY 
President 


Dec. 18, 1944 
Saint Paul I am listing herewith 
Minnesota the projects which we 
287,736 are planning for post- 
war work. Estimates of 

the costs are not available. 


23 Playground and recreation build- 
ings 

6 Playground buildings to be remod- 
elled 


Shop and garage at Como Park 
Dunning Field shelter house 
122 Hard-surfaced tennis courts to re- 
place existing clay courts 
50 Hard-surfaced tennis courts in new 
locations 
Comfort stations at Highland, Como, 
and Phalen Parks 
Swimming pools and bath houses 
Indoor hockey rink 
County jail and alterations to court 
house and city hall 
New sewage-disposal plant 
New city workhouse 


mm NO 


Apparatus repair and supply shop 

New fire station 

Venereal disease hospital 

New building to house Bureau of 
Testing Laboratories, Bureau of 
Street Lighting, and emergency 

crew of Water Department 

Shop storage and supply building 

Stadium at Harding High School 

Additions to 2 schools 

New grade-school] buildings 

Branch libraries 


—_ 


m Nh OO 


New vocational school and equip- 
ment 
High school 
CHARLES A. BAssForRD 
City Architect 


— 


Dec. 8, 1944 




















PROPOSED POST-WAR PROGRAM FOR ST. LOUIS 
EXISTING 

ITEM ToTaL BonpD OTHER NEw 

Cost FuNDs FuNDS FUNDS 
Streets ee thee aoe .. .|$ 8,600,000 |$ 780,000 $ 7,820,000 
Bridges and viaducts.............. 2,285,000 222,000 |$ 285,000 1,778,000 
Airport facilities.......... 14,000,000 | 4,103,000 9,897,000 
Hospitals and institutions. . 3,350,000 | 2,400,000 950,000 
Sewers 8,000,000 43,000 7,957,000 
Art museum a ees 250,000 |...... 250,000 
Fire protection. ... x ins ee 800,000 | 800,000 

Fire and police telegraph and tele-| 

phone 7. oe | 2,200,000 2,200,000 
Parks and recreation... .. .| 4,150,000 535,000 3,625,000 
Zoological park 750,000 inca 750,000 
Water system 19,000,000 | | 11,500,000 7,500,000 





Totals. 


$63,385,000 $8,073,000 |$11,785,000 |$43,527,000 
| | | 
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St. Petersburg The programming 


Florida of our 


60,812 


post-war 
construction has 
not progressed to a 
stage that will enable me to supply 
detailed information. We intend so 
to schedule projects that work on 
those which require the minimum of 
and the maximum of labor 
may be started within a month after 
hostilities end. Our program is being 
designed to extend over a 5-year 
period from the time construction 


r sal 
material 


The following are the projects 
) date. Some of the plans 
are now being prepared. Plans of 
others will be started as soon as 


t 


Concr pier, Boca Ciega Bay.$ 40,000 
Street and bridge improve- 
ere ee: 1,000,000 
Co! grandstand. ......+ 100,000 
Sewers and treatment........ 2,500,000 
emro BOSDItE!..« 0.5.0). 0:65 cman 150,000 
Police headquarters......... 150,000 
Spa improvements.......... 150,000 
Gas-plant extensions and im- 
RORUNTRANES 44 06.6 au, dacuks 250,000 
Water-plant extensions and im- 
’ el Pee eee ee 500,000 
Faci t Lake Maggiore 
AR re Peo 125,000 
Libra mprovements....... 100,000 
Incinerator improvements.... 150,000 
RUGHOTIVER 6 oes ccc diew son 250,000 
Sti ng improvements. 100,000 
5 ae eivie aie ee $5,565,000 
ALEX SPEER 
Dec. 12, 1944 Executive Director 


We are now in the 
process of making 
engineering and 
architectural studies 
with respect to specific projects and 
studies have been com- 
can not determine the 
costs for the individual projects nor 
the allocation of available funds 
among the projects. 


San Antonio 


Texas 


253,854 


| 
until those 


DIete we 
i 


listed below various 
which have been recom- 
mended to the Planning Board for 
tudy together with the estimated 
funds required for each project. 
Phi estimates of costs are the 
st kind of estimates, because 
none of them have yet been con- 
firmed by the necessary preliminary 
technical studies. 


There are 


broad 


Highways (construction with- 
n the city to be financed 


from state and federal 

URMES: 6.5. p:s.4 90's $ 8,000,000 
Sanitar sewers, collection 

i GUDOONE ©... sc hanes 3,000,000 
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Drainage and storm sewers.. 3,000,000 
Airport administration build- 
ing and runway extension. 1,000,000 
Garbage disposal ......... 500,000 
Fire and police department- 
buildings and equipment. . 750,000 
A 64 nba os oG0d 2 a0 1,000,000 
River beautification........ 150,000 
Parks and swimming pools. . 500,000 
Junior College buildings... . 950,000 
Library expansion......... 425,000 
Pree 1,000,000 
SE Rs dk as Cone a wknd $20,275,000 
PLANNING BoarD 
E. A. BauGH 
Dec. 14, 1944 Secretary 


Seattle For the past year a 
Washington § = special committee has 
368,302 been formulating a 


post-war program for 
the City of Seattle. This program 
contemplates the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $37,000,000 in the 5- 
year period following the end of the 
war. It represents improvements that 
had to be previously deferred be- 
cause of stringest financial conditions 
and anticipated improvements that 
will be needed in the 5-year 
period after the war. Complete fi- 
nancial arrangements have not as yet 
been worked out to finance this 
entire program, but it is anticipated 
that a definite financial recommend- 
ation can be made in the early part 
of the coming year. 

The City of Seattle’s program is 
not a “make-work” program in the 
sense that we are recommending im- 
provements that are not needed in 
order to create jobs. Rather, it is 
composed of the essential improve- 
ments needed to bring us up to 
date, the accomplishment of which 
will provide for considerable employ- 
ment. 

A summary of the features of the 
program involving the use of cement, 
lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand, 
gravel, etc., of the types specified in 
your request, is as follows: 


ESTIMATED 
Fire Department: Cost 
Construct 10 new fire sta- 
SEE eg $ 450,000 
Remodel 7 fire stations... . 52,500 
Health Department: 
Construct 2 public health 
nurses’ district headquar- 
RES Oe ae er 
Library Department: 
Enlargements and remodel- 
ing of the central library 
NE ig aaa Saree ys 1,425,000 


31,000 


Construct 5 new _ branch 
library buildings........ 400,000 
Light Department: 
Garage and warehouse fa- 
Eas oS bakes se os 275,000 








Park Department: 
Park improvements....... 1,091,000 
Boulevard improvements... 401,000 
Playground improvements.. 1,169,000 


Bathing-beach improvements 126,000 
Golf-course improvements.. 205,000 
Zoo improvements........ 175,000 
Police Department: 
Police substation.......... 45,000 
Public Safety Building: 
New building to house the 
Police Department, 
Health Department, Po- 
lice Court and Traffic 
ee eo er re 2,500,000 
Sewers: 
Trunk sewers ........... 2,046,000 
Extending sewer outfalls.. 241,000 
Rebuilding inadequate 
PERE aro er Pe ae ar 2,007,000 
Streets: 
Paving and repaving...... 1,950,000 
Viaducts and bridges..... 7,331,000 
Street extensions.......... 1,019,000 
Maintenance plant improve- 
ee ree a ee We 763,000 
Bridge maintenance and bet- 
NEE sx. 5 sicsek arena are 385,000 
Slab bulkheads and _ stair- 
i ME eee Ee 128,000 
Rehabilitation of park 
DOUIAPOMEE 5 i o5's:<i5s &s'e 160,000 
Water Department: 
Construct two reservoirs... 800,000 


Post-War Pusiic WorKs AND 

IMPROVEMENTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Henry R. BErc 

Executive Secretary 


Dec. 12, 1944 
Topeka Topeka has long recog- 
Kansas nized the need for prac- 

67,833 tical post-war planning 
and has adopted a pro- 

gram which will provide 1,526,917 
man-hours of direct employment and 
will cost more than $3,000,000. A 
group listing of the project follows: 





Man- 

Hours oF 

EmpLoy- 

PRoJECTS Cost MENT 
30 Street proj- 
jects—widening, 
paving, sur- 

SEE: «0 kuees $ 866,039 354,437 
3 Bridges and 1 

viaduct projects 470,000 243,700 
22 Sewer and dis- 
posal-plant proj- 

Gh iwecaecewe 512,355 429,785 
10 Park buildings, 
roads and other 

projects ....... 156,260 84,000 

4 Water-main & : 

related projects. 305,000 109,000 
5 Building proj- 
ects — library, 
armory, hangar, 
airport adminis- 
tration and fire- 
men’s training 

a 823,104 306,000 

BOM «4 .der0 $3,132,758 1,526,917 

Frank J. WARREN 

Dec. 12, 1944 Mayor 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Chicago Plan Commission To Integrate 325 
Projects By a Master 10-Year Building Plan 


By observing three public-serving objectives as criteria for 





project selection, the plan of this city for its future welfare 

is in harmony with other proposed public works and attains 

an integral part in the Master Plan once a mere dream in the 
mind of Daniel Burnham, famous architect. 


THE city of Chicago, in col- 
laboration with the various 
governmental agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction over certain 
public functions, has _pre- 
pared a compilation of essentially 
needed public improvements for con- 
struction and development during 
the first 10-year period following the 
end of the war. 

The assembly of over 325 projects 
was handled by the Chicago Plan 
Commission, as the co-ordinating 
agency, at the request of Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, who asked that a 
program be formulated which could 
be integrated with the commission’s 
comprehensive master plan, for the 
consideration of the city council and 
the other local administrating bodies, 
and for the information of the gen- 
eral public. 





Planning The Plan Commission, 
Objectives with the co-operation 

of the officers of the 
various agencies and city depart- 
ments, observed three objectives as 
criteria for projects selection in for- 
mulating the suggested war-works 
program: 

1. Each proposed improvement 
must serve a purpose essential to the 
future welfare and development of 
Chicago. 

2. Each project shall be in har- 
mony with other proposed public 
works, 

3. Each proposal shall be an in- 
tegrated part of the master plan of 
Chicago. 

Thus, the object of this planning 
function was not an arbitrary selec- 
tion of public works, but rather an 
attempt to effect a program of im- 
provements that will provide for a 
balanced growth throughout the city 
in the best interests of both public 
and private enterprise. 

The recommendations of the re- 
port do not purport to determine 
the priority of project need or to 
establish sources of funds for the 
acquisition of lands and construction 
of the individual projects. Neither 
does the program commit any of the 
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By 
H. EVERT KINCAID 


Executive Director 
Chicago Plan Commission 








® Traffic distributor for proposed Congress Expressway making connections with a two-level 

Wacker Drive along the Chicago River and to Franklin Street. The expressway as illustrated 

passes through a center opening of the U. S. Postoffice building provided for at the time 
the postoffice was constructed. 


administrating agencies to the build- 
ing of the proposed improvements 
unless the projects are properly 
authorized and funds made available 
through appropriate actions. Also, 
the program is not intended to be a 
final and conclusive recommendation 
for post-war public improvements 
nor does it suggest that all projects 
must be realized. It is believed that 
long-range plans for the future de- 
velopment of Chicago must be some- 
what flexible, in order that from time 
to time adjustments and additions 
can be made as the future unfolds. 
Each new project or amended plan 
should, however, be conceived and 
designed as an integrated part of the 
city’s master plan program. Thus the 
development and redevelopment of 
Chicago will be orderly and _ pro- 
gressive. 


Financing Many of the proposed 

public-w orks projects 
made a part of Chicago’s program 
can be financed in whole or in part 
from revenues received from the use 
of the improvements. This might be 
called the “user” type of financing 


and places no additional tax burdens 
on rea] estate and other taxable 
properties. Within this category are 
included motor-fuel tax, tolls, water 
revenues, fees, leases, concessions, 
and fares. Other projects of city- 
wide importance and from which no 
direct revenues are derived must nec- 
essarily be financed through grants, 
loans, or special appropriations from 
the various levels of government to 
the extent that such subdivisions of 
government benefit in the use of the 
project. 


Employment While the main pur- 

pose of the public- 
works program is to enhance per- 
manently the living qualities of Chi- 
cago, the value of such a program 
in determining useful work for many 
who might otherwise be unemployed 
during the post-war transition period 
must not be overlookedd. Major 
employment of Chicago workers and 
returning service men and women 
must obviously be provided by priv- 
ate commerce and industry. Many 
of the larger public projects will pro- 
vide a cushion for employment dur- 
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forthcoming period of peace- 
nomic adjustment, but pub- 
truction in itself can not be 
upon to prevent wide- 
5] nemployment, and the pro- 
gram as formulated for Chicago is 
led for such a purpose as its 
bjective. The real objective 
effectuating improvements 
needed to develop a pros- 
d desirable urban econom- 

cial structure. 


"Blueprints" Before any public- 
Needed works program can 
be undertaken it is 
that detailed plans and spec- 
fi must be prepared. 
ha itself is a large and time- 
r task. Some of the “blue- 
ready now. Other pro- 
ver, are in the preliminary 
planning stage only and on that ac- 
plan commission has called 
attention to providing 
funds at the earliest pos- 
in order that architects, 
engineers, and others needed in the 
preparation of plans and specifica- 
be put to work at the 

possible date. 
cquisition of sites for ex- 
public improvements is 
mportant in the timing and 
f the program. It has been 
it the various administrative 
ike efforts to secure funds 
he purchase of right-of-way 
rojects as expressways, sub- 
ensions, parks, schools, and 
mprovements affecting wide 

the city. 


Legislation Recommendations 
have further indicated 
nactment of certain addi- 
rislation will also be needed 
plish the full objective of 
osed public-works program. 
mple: a more functional and 
ractive type of improvement 
accomplished in various 
if the city had the right of 
ndemnation of land and the 
to resell portions of the 
cquired properties after the 
improvements were com- 
Chis type of legislation would 
ularly effective in the de- 
t of expressways and major 
fares, 
edevelopment of blighted 
rties also involves new legisla- 
imendments to existing laws 
the assembly of decayed and 
properties in the blighted 


and slum areas. This is an important 
public function with the objective 
of rebuilding the old parts of the city 


7 ~ 


PROPOSED FIRST STAGE 
EXPRESSWAY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 





into new attractive, livable, resi- 
dential neighborhoods in order to 
again make efficient use of the land 
and all the public services that are 
available to the areas. 

Housing projects, in so far as the 
actual construction of buildings is 
concerned, are not made a part of 
the public-works program for ob- 
viously the family home is for private 
use no matter whether the buildings 
are erected by private enterprise or 
through public appropriations. The 
entire public-improvement program, 
however, was based on the necessity 
of serving the people and creating 
better neighborhoods in which they 
may live. These services include ex- 
tensive improvements to _ public 
health and sanitation facilities, fire 
protection and police protection, all 





of which are vitally important to the 
health and safety of this large urban 
population. 


CENTRAL GUSINESS DISTRICT DETAR. 


KEY 
le PROPOSED inst STAGE EXPRESSWATS 
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STATE Aid AND 
===" ARTERIAL & 7s 


Schools Chicago at the present 
and time has a very good 
Libraries water system and now 
treats all the sewage 
waste within the city. However, addi- 
tional improvements which will per- 
fect the sewage-treatment system and 
provide a filtered-water supply for all 
the Chicago area are contemplated. 
The program further provides for 
extensive development of new schools 
in neighborhoods which have grown 
up during the war years and the re- 
placement of old structures in neigh- 
borhoods which are stable in char- 
acter and desirable as permanent liv- 
ing areas. In all 66 new elementary 
schools, replacements, or additions, 
and 27 new high schools, special 
schools and additions are proposed 
for construction. 
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The Public Library Board has 
recommended the building of 11 
new branch libraries located in those 
parts of the city which are not now 
near to existing facilities. 


Transportation The bulk of the 

public-works pro- 
gram, however, is made up of im- 
provements to transportation facili- 
ties of different kinds. It is estimated 
that $130,000,000 is needed to mod- 
ernize Chicago’s transit system in or- 
der to serve every part of the city 
with an efficient system of public 
transportation comprised of sub- 
ways, elevated, street-car, and bus 
facilities. Chicago’s subway system, 
now in its first stage of operation, is 
proposed for extensions and develop- 
ment into the west sections of the 
city with the completion of the Mil- 
waukee-Dearborn subway as the first 
step. With the completion of that 
stage of subway improvement, the 
Lake Street and Wabash. Avenue 
sections of the elevated structure can 
be removed from around the “Loop” 
in the central business district. This 
will provide an incentive for the re- 
habilitation and redevelopment of 
those sections of the business district. 


Streets Eight large expressway 
projects, estimated to cost 
over $160,000,000, are proposed to 
provide limited-access 8-lane im- 
provements radiating from the cen- 
tral business district and connecting 
with the federal, state, and regional 
system at the corporate limits. Many 
miles of major thoroughfare im- 
provements are listed to provide for 
more efficient traffic circulation 
throughout the various communities 
within the city. Obviously, grade 
separations and the construction of 
new bridges and viaducts accompany 
this program of street improvements. 
Street lighting and traffic control 
are also a major supplementary 
phase of traffic safety which is essen- 
tial to the people and the economy 
of the city. Chicago has recently 
authorized the issuance of $3,000,000 
in bonds for initial improvements to 
the street-lighting system. 


Aviation The planners have not 
and overlooked Chicago’s 
Recreation opportunities in the 

field of aviation. At 
the present time detailed plans are 
underway for the development of a 
large new passenger terminal build- 
ing at the Municipal Airport and 
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careful study is being given to Chi- 
cago’s future needs for additional 
airports to serve both commercial 
and private flying. 

The recreation needs of the peo- 
ple are provided for in Chicago’s 
plans for its future. Over 100 new 
playgrounds are proposed and about 
45 community buildings, to serve 
residential areas which are now de- 
ficient in such opportunities. It is 
believed that new parks and play- 
grounds with adequate recreation fa- 
cilities within them will do much 
toward stabilizing the value and de- 
sirability of residential properties 
within Chicago’s many _neighbor- 
hoods. 

In summary, it may be said that 
while the program is huge and funds 
for its accomplishments are not en- 
tirely in sight, yet each project is 
believed practical and it is thought 
will create an additional asset for 
the people in the way of facilities 
needed in the efficient operation of 
their city. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 
ESTIMATED 
PROJECT CLASSIFICATION TOTAL COST 


Public health facilities....$ 9,809,401 
Sanitation and water 
facilities: 


Water purification...... 57,000,000 
Extensions and betterments 

to water works....... 77,730,000 
Sanitary and storm 

water system ....... 101,225,514 
Sewage treatment and 

a ee 10,204,000 








Total for all sanitation 


and water facilities. $246,159,514 


Fire protection <....ic0e 5,166,831 
Police facilities .....0000s 2,077,532 
Municipal buildings ...... 9,205,000 
Parks and playgrounds.... 77,111,000 
Boulevards and parkways.. 18,285,500 
ere eee eee 30,202,000 
Public libraries .......... 2,547,750 
eS Perret ree 175,200,000 
Expressways and 

thoroughfares .......... 184,176,000 
Alleys and secondary streets. 25,450,000 
eee a a 30,000,000 
Street lighting and traffic 

ee Ee er ee 11,277,000 
eT Aes 16,495,000 
Grade separation and under- 

ME hse on tweens 53,546,000 
Waterway improvements .. 9,124,000 
pe re err ee 26,000,000 

Te ees $93 1,833,697 


Selected Cities (from page 92) 


Yonkers A list of projects which 
New York the city proposes to 
142,598 construct under the 


supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering on the termina- 


POST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS 


tion of the war or as soon thereafter 

as possible includes: 

24 Projects for street improvements, 
such as repaving existing streets, 
grading and widening of existing 
streets and the construction of one 
new highway. 

25 Projects for sewer improvements, 
such as the extension of existing 
sewers, the reconstruction of ex- 
isting sewers and the construction 
of relief sewers. 


_— 


Project for repairs to the city pier. 
Project for the construction of new 
units or additions to the existing 
municipal incinerator plant. 
Project for the improvement of a 
portion of the city’s waterfront by 
the construction of permanent and 
temporary bulkheads. 

In addition to the above projects 
the city purposes to construct a sta- 
dium seating 5,000 persons in Glen 
Park at an estimated cost of $150,- 
000 and to improve park and recre- 
ation facilities at an estimated cost 
of $28,500. 

The City’s Board of Education also 
proposes 34 projects for altering and 
renovating existing school buildings 
at an estimated cost of $1,579,000 
and the possible construction of new 
senior and junior high schools. 

The Bureau of Water has 19 pro- 
jects in varying stages of plan pre- 
paration for water-main extensions 
at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The Bureau of Fire, Department 
of Public Safety has a project for 
the extension and improvement of 
the fire-alarm system throughout the 
city at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

The above program covers a 
period of 6 years and work could 
be started immediately on the ter- 
mination of the war. 


NorMAN P. HENDERSON 
City Engineer 


—_ 


— 


Dec. 16, 1944. 





Absenteeism is affecting produc- 
tion at the lime quarries, kilns, hy- 
drating and bagging plants in the 
St. John, N. B., zone. Kilns that 
must be watched carefully the full 
24 hours are left without anybody. 
The -absenteeism prevails not only 
among men and youths who are 
newcomers to a firm, but to experi- 
enced and old hands. All of the lime 
firms have found it impossible to 
meet anywhere near the demand for 
the line either in barrels or bags, 
even by asking customers to bring 
their own containers and fill them. 
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The Detroit of Tomorrow to Become Reality 
By a Multimillion-Dollar Building Program 


"4, i 
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Expanding city needs of Detroit give the needed im- 

petus to a dream, costing $270,000,000, for catch- 

ing up on public construction which was postponed 
during the depression and the war. 


By JACK SCHER 


DETROIT, capital of the 
world’s automobile industry, 
will enter the post-war 
period as one of the most 
highly industrialized areas 
rica, with a phenomenal pop- 
rrowth in the last two dec- 
Che city itself has spread out 
lrop of ink on a piece of 
paper, increasing from 
) persons in 1920 to a present 
mn of almost 2,000,000. 


rrowth of the Motor City, 
t of many another, has been 
inplanned, resulting in heter- 
neighborhoods, _ blighted 
inadequate _ transportation, 
bstandard housing. The de- 
and the following war 
iw almost no building con- 
to rectify these conditions. 


years ago Mayor Edward J. 

Jr., and his Post-War Im- 

ent Committee began work- 

) master plan to eliminate 

nd crime - breeding slums, 

the city, and create new 

vays, recreation centers and 





time for idle dreaming is 
the committee wrote in its 
eport. “We want play areas 
chools conveniently located 
ur homes. We want decent 
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homes in clean, airy surroundings to 
replace our slums. We want health 
centers, libraries, recreation centers, 
safe streets, express highways. We 
want a dignified, unified Civic Cen- 
ter, which will not only symbolize 
our pride in our city, but which, 
even more importantly, will bring 
together at one central accessible 
point the now scattered municipal 
departments and offices.” 

As a result of this attitude, De- 
troit now has a shelf of projects 
ready, representing an _ estimated 
building cost of $270,000,000, to 
begin the moment hostilities cease. 

Both long-range and short-range 
in scope, the projects will give useful 
and profitable employment during 
the reconversion period, while at the 
same time the city catches up with 
its long-postponed public-works pro- 
gram. The Motor City is particu- 
larly conscious of the post-war em- 
ployment problem. More than 160,- 
000 men and women have entered 
the armed services. In addition, 
375,000 workers have come into De- 
troit for war jobs. Some will leave 
after the war, but most will remain. 
The planning committee estimated 
that 200,000 more workers will be 
living in Detroit after the war than 
were normally employed there in 


1940, 


@ Sites for the construction of permanent 
housing communities such as shown here 
have been acquired in two city areas. Hun- 
dreds of run-down, insanitary dwellings will 
be replaced by modern structures in clean, 
airy environment. The two projects, total- 
ing $15,250,000, will provide 2,200 family 
units. 


The working drawings and speci- 
fications were prepared by the city 
engineer’s office under a grant of 
$1,300,000 from the Detroit Com- 
mon Council, and additional plans 
were submitted by the board of edu- 
cation, the housing commission, the 
water board, and other city depart- 
ments. Detroit now has down on 
paper a comprehensive plan for a 
living and dynamic new megalopolis 
which is ready to take shape. 

Considered of first importance is 
the construction of a new Civic Cen- 
ter, at an estimated cost of $25,- 
000,000. The site, on the Detroit 
River at the foot of Woodward 
Street, already has been approved 
by the Common Council. The Cen- 
ter will be a group of modern, 
harmoniously planned _ buildings 
which will quarter all the city’s ad- 
ministrative offices, now scattered 
throughout more than 25 separate 
buildings, many located at great dis- 
tances from each other. 

Turning to the problem of trans- 
portation, the committee laid out 
detailed plans for a system of ex- 
press highways, wider and straighter 
streets, and the elimination of traffic 
bottlenecks. As the center for the 
automobile industry, Detroiters are 
very traffic-conscious, driving on the 
average 20 miles a day to and from 
work. Thus, increased safety, the 
speed of cross-town traffic, and 
ready accessibility to the downtown 
area and the new Civic Center of 
outlying districts, are highly im- 
portant. 
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One new superhighway is contem- 
plated for the immediate post-war 
period. To be called the John C. 
Lodge Expressway, it will serve the 
north and northwestern parts of the 
city, connecting with the new Har- 
per-McGraw Expressway and _ the 
existing section of the Davison Ex- 
pressway. It will embody the latest 
in underpasses, traffic controls and 
other modern devices. 

The Expressway will be 11 miles 
long, the width of the paved road- 
ways providing for three 12-foot 
traffic lanes in each direction, sepa- 
rated by a central median. An extra 
lane will be built on each side for 
traffic entering or leaving the high- 
way without interfering with the 
through high-speed traffic. 

Three types of construction will 
be used—elevated, depressed, and 
at even grade. Where the Express- 
way is to be elevated, it will be on 
structure rather than fill-in, and the 
ground surface will be preserved 
for other uses, such as the mainte- 
nance of cross-streets, many of 
which otherwise would be closed, 
and parking facilities and _play- 
grounds for which the overhead 
structure will act as shelter. 


The greater length of the route 
will be depressed in a right-of-way 
of 300 feet, with park-like treatment 
along the sides, and overhead 
bridges for cross streets. 


A radical innovation in _ road- 
building will be applied in the 
downtown section, where a double 
structure will be erected, with each 
deck carrying traffic in only one 
direction. This double-deck high= 
way will be used because it necessi- 
tates only the minimum of right-of- 
way, while at the same time afford- 
ing safe and frequent turns to either 
the right or the left. 

The expected peak-hour capacity 
of the Expressway is 4,500 cars an 
hour, cutting through traffic time to 
the northern sections of the city by 
at least half an hour, and completely 
avoiding present bottlenecks. 


In addition to the Expressway, the 
city will undertake, at a cost of $15,- 
000,000, a comprehensive program 
for resurfacing, widening, and 
straightening streets and alleys. Spe- 
cial attention will be given through- 
traffic streets and other thorough- 
fares expected to bear increased 
traffic burdens in the future. An- 
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other part of the transportation pro- 
gram is the construction of grade 
crossings, at an outlay of $8,500,000, 
to eliminate dangerous crossings, 
and cut down accidents and delays. 

Detroit also intends to keep 
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existing schools, an addition to one 
intermediate school, one new high 
school and additions to four existing 
high schools, a new group consisting 
of elementary, intermediate and 
high schools, a vocational school for 





abreast of the new era of air trans- 


portation. Because its present air- 
port long has been considered out- 
moded, a new airport is being 
planned at a cost of $6,650,000 ex- 
clusive of land costs. Situated at 
Eight Mile and Ryan Roads, it will 
include a large new terminal build- 
ing and all the other facilities of a 
first-class airport. 

The building program also calls 
for a vast increase in the city’s 
educational facilities. Wayne Uni- 
versity is to be materially expanded, 
with a completely new campus in a 
three blocks area on the west side 
of Cass Avenue north of Warren 
Avenue. The first structure to be 
erected will be a $1,000,000 student 
building. 

City library facilities will be ex- 
panded at a cost of $1,800,000. This 
will include the building of a new 
wing to the Main Library, and the 
erection or expansion of six branch 
libraries. 

Because there has been no appre- 
ciable school construction since the 
early 1930's, the board of education 
has developed a $45,000,000 pro- 
gram. This includes 11 new ele- 
mentary schools, additions to 33 


@ The John C. Lodge Expressway, an im- 
portant link in a whole network of such free- 
ways, will serve the northern and north- 
western parts of the city, bringing that area 
within a few minutes from downtown Detroit. 


aero-mechanics, and a $400,000 
warehouse. 
The people of Detroit — one- 


fourth of whom work in industries 
have become acutely aware of the 
need for medical facilities, particu- 
larly for the treatment of industrial 
accidents and diseases. As a result, 
the Common Council already has 
allocated half a million dollars for 
the acquisition of the site for the 
new Wayne University Medical 
Center, consisting of 55 acres, and 
located at Warren, Brush, Ferry, and 
Hastings streets. The initial struc- 
tures alone will cost $20,600,000. 
This sum includes $6,000,000 for a 
new University Hospital, with facili- 
ties to serve both in-patients and out- 
patients. 

Vast improvements in play facili- 
ties also are contemplated because 
of the relation between recreation 
and health. Sixteen parks and play- 
grounds will be built at a cost of 
$6,000,000, five health centers cost- 
ing $340,000, 18 new recreation cen- 
ters, a canoe and skating pavilion, 
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hibits, refectories, improve- 

t the Brighton summer camp, 
reinforced-concrete swimming 
osting $1,840,000 which will 
75 feet by 165 feet each 
have locker rooms and 


improvement, and increased facili- 
ties at the Bluehill, Conner, and 
Fairview pumping stations. 

Seventy miles of new water mains 
are to be laid, at a cost of $19,961,- 
000, to replace worn-out mains in 





f the Civic Center on the Detroit 
This group of modern, harmoniously 
: 1 civic buildings costing $25,000,000, 
was designed to provide efficient quarters 
he city's administrative departments. 


s, and two stadia, one on the 
le and the other on the west 
the city, each seating be- 

20,000 and 30,000 persons. 
public housing program, 
in the late 1930’s only began 
limination of depressed areas 
in-down and insanitary build- 
vill be resumed after the war. 
ty took the first step in this 
mn when it acquired two sites 
building projects, one on 
nner east side, and the other 
west side. These will be the 
Frederick Douglass Homes, costing 
$4,650,000, an extension of the exist- 
Brewster project, and the Ed- 
|. Jeffries Homes, costing $10,- 
0, to be erected in the west 

oulevard area. 

vital problems of improved 
sanitation, and water sys- 
lso are provided for. The 
ng committee reported there 
till much to be done” in these 
About 150 miles of inter- 
and relief sewers, together 
idditional puraping facilities, 
built. A budget of $67,000,- 
vill be provided for new sewer 
truction. This will include the 
losing of Baby Creek and for 
Creek outlets. An additional $1,- 
00 will go for construction, 


the older districts and to supply 
newer areas. The new water arteries 
will range from eight-inch pipings to 
54-inch mains. The facilities of 
Water Works Park and the sewage- 
disposal plant will be augmented at 
an expenditure of more than $6,- 
000,000. A new 20,000,000-gallon 
reservoir will be built at the Spring- 
wells Station on West Warren Ave- 
nue costing $845,000, and a booster 
station and 20,000,000-gallon reser- 
voir will be constructed in the north- 
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west area at a cost of $925,000. 

New buildings also will increase 
the effectiveness of police and fire 
protection. Six new fire stations, 
including one to house the city’s fire- 
boat, will be erected. 

Eleven new precinct stations will 
be constructed for the police depart- 





ment for $1,400,000. Sites for eight 
of these already have been selected. 
The program also calls for a new 
barn to house 60 horses for the 
traffic division, and a boat house on 
Belle Island for the police patrol 
boat. 

The House of Correction is to 
receive much-needed improvements. 
These include central dining facili- 
ties, food storage ‘space, a guard 
tower, and a public waiting and rest 
room, to be built at an estimated 
cost of $180,000. 

In addition to these over-all proj- 
ects, the committee has planned the 
expenditure of $56,000,000 for a 
general rehabilitation and_ repair 
program for all public buildings. 
War-time scarcities, they found, had 
caused serious deterioration in these 
buildings, and orderly schedules of 
maintenance had not been carried 
out. These repairs will need little 
planning, and can be put into oper- 
ation on short notice. They will be 
dovetailed into the major building 
programs as man power and mate- 
rial are available. 

Details for financing this huge 
public - works program have been 
worked out. The city has $16,000,- 
000 in its capital improvements 
fund, and an additional $1,326,000 
earmarked in various other funds. 

The state of Michigan is pledged 
to put up half the money for these 
projects, under certain conditions 
which the committee believes it has 


A completely up-to-date medical center is 
being planned for Wayne University. A half 
million dollars will be allocated for the site, 
to comprise 55 acres. Estimated cost of 
initial structures is $20,600,000, which in- 
cludes a $6,000,000 University Hospital. 


met. Some of the undertakings fall 
directly under federal grants, while 
others will come out of county funds. 
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Huge Quantities of Nonmetallics 
Needed for Los Angeles Projects 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 





LOS ANGELES and its 
metropolitan area probably 
face greater post-war diff- 
culties than any other major 
war-industry center. More 
than 700,000 persons have migrated 
to this area since 1940. Many of 
these have come primarily to work 
in the aircraft and _ shipbuilding 
plants and allied industries. As the 
war nears its close thousands of these 
workers will be thrown out of em- 
ployment as war contracts are can- 
celled and it is not expected that 
many will return to their former 
places of residence. To take up this 
load a comprehensive post-war con- 
struction program has been planned 
by the city. 

The Los. Angeles program has 
been developed as a six-year project 
in line with recommendations of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
A six-year program was worked out 
because it was felt that six years is 
long enough to determine trends and 
not so long that mere guessing 
would determine project choice in 
the latter years of the program. 

This “Six-Year Program of Post- 
War Construction” involves 1,078 
separate projects and a total expen- 
diture of $406,372,929. It is planned 
to start and largely complete 325 
of these projects in the first year of 
the post-war period at a cost of $88,- 
992,699. 








PROPOSED POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR LOS ANGELES 


Number of Projects 
First Year 6 Years 


Department or Bureau 


Estimated Cost 
First Year 6 Years 





Bureau of Engineering....... 126 
Bureau of Construction and 
Maintenance ............ 2 
Fire Department . | 
Health Department ........ 8 
Memorial Coliseum ........ 3 
Library Department ........ 7 
Bureau of Maintenance and 


ae 39 
Park Department ........... 13 
Playgrounds and Recreation. . 30 
Police Department ......... 17 
Receiving Hospital ......... | 
Street Lighting ............ 16 
Department of Water and 

| ee geek ys 52 

ean 325 


441 $70,147,233 $353,434,385 


2 83,375 83,375 
26 818,910 1,652,310 
8 2,685,000 2,685,000 
5 607,970 3,226,140 
11 398,700 994,200 
76 2,209,095 2,897,066 
68 2,606,267 17,687,978 
68 1,767,487 5,615,324 
29 5,078,224 5,237,319 
| 344,800 344,800 
20 762,150 5,253,650 
323 1,483,488 7,261,382 





1,078 $88,992,699 $406,372,929 





Huge quantities of cement, sand 
and gravel, crushed stone, lime and 
gypsum will be required for the pro- 
gram. To date the West Coast has 
not been affected by a recession in 
building as have other parts of the 
country. War buildings and housing 
jobs are still in process of construc- 
tion as the emphasis on the war 
effort shifts to the Pacific. A sum- 
mary of the program compiled from 
figures released by City Engineer 
Aldrich appears in the accompany- 
ing table. 

As will be seen from the table, 
the major share of this work will be 


undertaken by the Bureau of Engi- 
neering and involves street and high- 
way projects, principally parkways 
of the superhighway type, to a large 
extent. In the first year of the pro- 
gram an expenditure of $29,590,546 
for seven important parkways is to 
be undertaken. These include (1) 
the Arroyo Seco and Harbor Park- 
way, (2) Hollywood Parkway No. 1, 
(3) Hollywood Parkway No. 2, (4) 
Santa Ana Parkway, (5) Aliso 
Street Viaduct, (6) Harbor Park- 
way (north of Pacific Coast High- 
way) and (7) Sepulveda Parkway. 








® One of seven proposed parkways of the superhighway type. 
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important projects of the 

of Engineering during the 
st-war year includes $10,193,- 
r a sanitary sewer program, 
ncipal expenditure of which 
$6,000,000 for the first unit 
Hyperion Sewage Treatment 
which will ultimately cost 
$10,000,000 and is expected to be 
ted in two years. Fourteen 
drains, which are expected to 
large tonnages of concrete 

re planned for construction 
: the first year of the program 
st of $7,114,110. The largest 
storm sewers will be the 
Business District Relief 
System, which will be con- 

| at an estimated cost of $4,- 


other large projects sched- 
be started by the Bureau of 
ring during the first post-war 

be the restoration of the 
and bay at the Santa Mon- 
reline, and the enlargement 
Los Angeles Municipal Air- 


Santa Monica Bay Project 
tail an ultimate expenditure 
100,000 and involves 13 miles 
h frontage. This improve- 
vill include a 13-mile drive 
the ocean front with parks and 
unds, parking areas and rec- 
structures on the seaward 
ndward sides. The greater 
of the area to be reclaimed 
of frontage now below sea 
ind a constant source of trou- 
ring the rainy season. When 
ted, this improvement will 
picturesque drives, beach 
creational facilities unexcelled 
re in magnitude and beauty. 





As planned, $2,100,000 would be 
spent on enlarging the Los Angeles 
Airport during the first year, with 
an ultimate expenditure during the 
six years of $12,100,000. However, 
it is expected that this phase of the 
program will be undertaken on a 
much grander scale because of the 
growing need for enlarged facilities 
immediately after the war. An air- 
port expenditure of at least $10,- 
000,000 may be expected during the 
first year of the program, it is now 
reported. 





Eleven new fire stations in various 
sections of Los Angeles are badly 
needed and will be built in the first 
year after the war at a total cost 
of $818,910. 

Heading the list of buildings to 
be erected by the Health Depart- 
ment during the first year of the 
program is a Public Health and Ad- 
ministration Building planned as a 
part of the Los Angeles Civic Cen- 
ter group at a cost of $1,225,000. 
Four health centers and three clinic 
buildings will also be built. 


@ Airview of proposed airport. 


é 





Seven of 11 building projects 
scheduled to be undertaken as part 
of the 6-year plan by the Library 
Department will be started and 
should be completed during the first 
year, according to present intentions. 
These include three new branch li- 
braries, additions to three existing 
library structures, and a group of 
portable buildings. 

Paving of a huge parking area ad- 
joining the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum will be a first-year post- 
war project costing an estimated 





® View of air terminal. 


$492,970. Either Portland-cement 
concrete or asphaltic concrete will 
be used, probably the latter. A still 
larger parking area is tentatively 
planned for the following 5-year pe- 
riod as well as a new sports and 
exposition pavilion to cost $2,618,- 
170. 

A total of 39 construction projects 
planned for the first year of the 
program will be undertaken by the 
Bureau of Maintenance and Sanita- 
tion, according to present indica- 
tions. Most of these are district 
storage byildings, garages, and re- 
pair shops with the exception of one 
large project, a huge garbage and 
rubbish incinerator to be erected in 
Vernon at an estimated cost of 
$1,280,000. 

Recreation facilities, playfields and 
courts will be built at 30 of the city’s 
playgrounds as a first-year post-war 
project at a cost estimated at $1,- 
767,487. 

A new police administration build- 
ing and jail costing $4,280,000 is 
the major improvement planned for 
the Los Angeles Police Department 
in the first year following the end 
of the war. 

Another first-year project will be 
a new Receiving Hospital to cost an 
estimated $344,800. Several sites 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Opportunity for Pit and Quarry Industries 
Forecast by Huge New York Building Program 





By ALLEN WARREN ELLIOTT 





mcoms APPARENTLY inspired in 
part by the announcement 
of details of a $1,270,000,- 
000 post-war public-works 
program sponsored by New 
York City authorities, a general 
building boom of surprising propor- 
tions is shaping up in that city. 

City, state and federal funds are 
already on hand to go ahead on a 
minimum $250,000,000 basis in 1945 
on municipally-conceived construc- 
tion alone, priorities permitting. A 
1945 municipal capital budget for 
construction totalling $198,317,593 
is now pending. 

In the past few weeks private 
capital has been backing up this 
bullish view in the solid form of 
building plans which are being filed 
at the greatest pace in the history of 
the metropolis. These reached $30,- 
000,000 in a single recent week. 
They have passed $85,000,000 since 
D-day. 

What this will mean to the pit 
and quarry industries is prob- 
lematical until the stream of plans 
abates, and they are still flowing at 
a brisk rate with no sign of a let- 
down. But a foretaste of post-war 
business possibilities is contained in 
the official figures in the city’s pub- 
lic-works program. 

Included in these engineering es- 
timates are 15,225,000 barrels of 
cement; 4,437,500 square yards of 
concrete street pavement, excluding 
viaducts, overpasses, etc.; 11,498,000 
cubic yards of crushed stone, riprap, 
etc.; 777,000 feet of precast concrete 
pipe; 6,650,000 square feet of ceiling 
and wall materials; and 7,875,000 
square yards of plastering materials. 
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® Model of four-lane, two-way-traffic circular ramp leading to and from Queensborough 

Bridge to Welfare Island, the great hospital center in East River. Traffic is now handled by 

use of an elevator from bridge level to the island surface. A big, new heating plant will 
be located next the ramp to service the colony of hospitals already on the island. 


Stone masonry is calculated at 
67,000 cubic yards, cut stone at 
3,948,000 cubic feet and sand is 
down for a total of 5,880,000 cubic 
yards. 

As with the city program, the 
biggest figures in the list of private 
developments deal with apartment 
projects. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company revealed the 
breath-taking architectural details of 
its gigantic “Stuyvesant Town” 
group on the lower east side of Man- 
hattan in a three-dimensional model 
which shows that the $50,000,000 
undertaking will be a city in itself. 
It will provide 8,842 apartments to 
accommodate 24,315 persons in 18 
blocks holding 35 structures 13 
stories high. 

On top of this move Metropolitan 
announced another $6,000,000 gar- 
den apartment group in Harlem, 
near the projected Harlem River 
Drive, which is at the head of the 
list for actual construction. This 
one, “Riverton Houses,” will shelter 


3,400 people in 1,250 apartments. 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety is already in actual construc- 
tion on its “Clinton Hill” in the 
navy-yard section of Brooklyn. This 
one will cost $7,000,000 and will 
provide 1,200 apartments. Eleven 
buildings will tower from 12 to 14 
stories when the job is complete. 
Plans filed for office buildings, 
mostly in the past few weeks or so, 
reveal some imposing figures, also. 
One group of four corporations 
headed by R. Baylor Knox of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
filed on four skyscrapers with an es- 


@ Left: Principal sections of Owl's Head 
sewage reduction and treatment plant shown 
in three-dimensional engineering scale model 
as it will look when completed as part of 
the New York City $1,270,000,000 post-war 
works program. Cost is estimated at 


$14,500,000. 


@ The city has also inaugurated condem- 

nation proceedings to obtain land for $10,- 

429,000 Marcy Houses, low-rental Brooklyn 

project scheduled to open up 1,700 apart- 
ments. 
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| value of $20,000,000. These 

one structure of 50 stories in 

nd Street, another of 42 stories 

Sixth Avenue between 43rd and 
Street, a third of 35 stories be- 

9th and 60th Streets in 

M n Avenue and a fourth of 33 


in Beaver Street. The Sixth 
building will cost $9,375,- 
ill rise 495 feet and will pro- 
084,000 feet of office space. 
ther $5,000,000 building near 
Hudson Terminal area will reach 
t with a tower achieving 51 
A “little brother” to the 
Building, occupying most 
remainder of the block be- 
13rd and 44th Streets and 
ton and Third Avenues, will 
35 feet as compared with its 
brother’s” 1,046 feet. Sixth 
and 39th Street will be the 
a $3,000,000 office, store, 
om and theater building 510 
gh 
idd to the boom spirit, the 
of New York Authority re- 
| a survey to indicate that post- 
Europe traffic congestion, es- 
of commercial vehicles, will 
tate four more huge union 
terminals in New York City 
icinity. They filed notice to 
rty owners in a move to get 
| near the Holland Tunnel for 
00-foot-long, two-story struc- 
o cost $2,500,000. In addition, 
nursed through the U. S. Sen- 
$400,000,000 bill to provide 
ind improved roads in the Port 
t, which is in New York City 
rthern New Jersey. 
ere is every sign that the mu- 
authorities intend to go 
rh with the giant works pro- 


Condemnation proceedings . were 
tuted by the city for its Abra- 
Lincoln Houses, which will ad- 
Metropolitan Life’s Riverton 
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@ Modernization of Hudson River water- 
front from 37th to 47th Street, where largest 
ocean liners dock is part of post-war New 
York construction program. Light areas in- 
dicate new construction, including fireproof 
piers and pier buildings, plus extensions to 
existing piers which will be retained. 


Houses, in the forthcoming Harlem 
River Drive locality. Abraham Lin- 
coln Houses will cost $7,293,000. 
The third project to complete the 
main Harlem picture will be the 
$8,000,000 James Weldon Johnson 
Houses. The city also inaugurated 
condemnation actions for its $10,- 
429,000 Marcy Houses, a low-rental 
Brooklyn development scheduled to 
open up 1,700 apartments. 

In three-dimensional form, the 
layout of the twin Lillian Wald and 
Jacob Riis Houses, another City 
Housing Authority project was made 
public. These will be in the neigh- 
borhood of Metropolitan  Life’s 
“Stuyvesant Town” on the lower 
east side of Manhattan. Together 
they will cost about $20,661,000. 
The east side has been steadily lifted 
in the character of its surroundings 
by the elimination of several elevated 
structures and the war-time comple- 
tion of East River Drive, which will 
feed into the Harlem River Drive. 

Between Brooklyn and Manhattan 
Bridges, also on the lower east side, 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity has scheduled in the huge Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith House, to 
cost $14,088,000. 

Other housing projects of stand- 
ard apartment construction will in- 
clude St. Mary’s Houses, $5,526,000; 
Morrisania Houses, $8,914,000; 
Amsterdam Houses, $6,080,000; 
Elliott Houses, $3,311,000; Astoria 
Houses, $5,484,000; Gowanus 
Houses, $5,589,000; Brownsville 
Houses, $6,999,000 and extensions to 
the already completed Vladeck, 
Kingborough and South Jamaica 





Houses, totalling $13,634,000. The 
latter are filled. 

Listed also are 60 new elementary 
schools, 10 health centers, 94 play- 
grounds, 14 hospitals, 16 fire houses, 
12 police stations, 7 sewage-treat- 
ment works and more than 500 
extensions to existing structures and 
facilities. Eight new parkways will 
be pushed through, but they are not 
likely to be the first on the list for 
action, with the exception of Harlem 
River Drive. 

Among the other similar projects 
will be seven high schools each 
above the $3,000,000 level, ten hos- 
pitals topping $5,000,000 each, and 
three parks each above the $6,000,- 
000 mark. 

These big figures run throughout 
the whole program. In the matter 
of sewage treatment and disposal, 
for example, the Owl’s Head plant 
will add $14,500,000 to the public- 
works figures and the Hunts Point 
plant will run it a close second at 





@ “Air view" of model of $50,000,000 
"Stuyvesant Town" housing development of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to be 
constructed on lower East Side of Man- 
hattan. It will include 8,842 apartments and 
24,315 occupants in 16 blocks holding 25 
buildings each 13 stories tall. 


$14,000,000. The Newtown Creek 
Sewage works will cost $12,000,000 
and six other, smaller ones are listed 
for action. Other sanitation proj- 
ects lift the total for sewage disposal 
to $86,640,000, by such develop- 
ments as the $30,000,000 Upper 
West Side intercepting sewer. 
Straight sanitation works add $8,- 
740,000. 

A similar breakdown of proposed 
expenditures shows: chief medical 
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examiner $500,000; correction, $6,- 
374,000; education, $118,678,000; 
fire, $5,524,000; health, $5,065,000; 
higher education, $7,448,000; hospi- 
tals, $98,586,000; libraries, $6,262,- 
000; marine and aviation, $76,018,- 
000; markets, $1,970,000; museums 
and institutions, $17,984,000; parks, 
$77,982,000; police, $3,597,000; 
public-works buildings, $12,053,000; 
public-works bridges, $16,338,000; 
purchase, $620,000; transportation, 
$100,870,000; water supply, $106,- 
000,000; water, gas and electricity, 
$10,380,000; and welfare, $600,000. 

Some of these items are swelled 
by expenditures under separate 
agencies, such as the offices of the 
borough presidents. Manhattan will 
spend $70,785,000; the Bronx, $64,- 
110,000; Brooklyn, $28,758,000; 
Queens, $60,177,000; and _ Rich- 
mond, $14,797,000. 

Other agencies participating, like 
the City Housing Authority which 
has $115,282,000 slated principally 
for apartment projects, are: City 
Tunnel Authority, $38,000,000; New 
York State and United States Gov- 
ernment for highways, $89,000,000; 
United States Government for grade 
crossings, $2,546,000; the state for 
grade crossings, $8,957,000; the state 
for parkways, $7,500,000; and the 
Triborough Bridge Authority ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

Many of the construction features 
indicated in these details are already 
moving, a little here and a little 
there where materials and priorities 
are available. For example, work 
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started in earnest early in October 
on the $60,000,000 Idlewild airport 
which will open unfinished Septem- 
ber 15, 1945, regardless of the war 
situation at the time. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia is press- 
ing for priorities for some 700 tons 
of nuts and bolts, the-lack of which, 
strangely has held up the progress of 
fabricated steel work since 1942 on 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, an ar- 
rangement of vehicular tubes which 
was one-third completed when con- 
struction was stopped. Finishing this 
job will throw $15,000,000 into the 
$1,270,000,000 city-state-federal con- 
struction pot to keep jobs boiling. 


® Something like $16,700,000 will be spent 
on the Sea View Hospital project and the 
New York Farm Colony, twin Staten Island 
developments scheduled into the $1,270,000,- 
000 New York City post-war works program. 
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@ General view of Tuberculosis and Chronic 

Disease unit of King's County Hospital in 

Brooklyn. Part of the $7,448,000 hospital 
program, it will cost $3,250,000. 


At the East River side of the park, 
a new Whitehall Ferry Building will 
dock the Station Island Ferries, used 
daily by thousands, and the inner 
ends of several piers will be slashed 
to permit the East River Drive, 
completed during the war, to con- 
nect with the Brooklyn-Battery Tun- 
nel. 

Also of interest to those who will 
travel to and from Europe through 
New York on the first-class liners 
will be the complete removation of 
ten city blocks of piers including the 
42nd Street area of the Hudson 
River, which is the terminal for the 
largest trans-Atlantic lines. 

The city has “gone modern” with 
plans for a four-lane, two-way-traf- 
fic circular ramp leading to and 
from Queensborough Bridge to Wel- 
fare Island, the great hospital center 
in East River. Traffic is now han- 
dled with difficulty by use of an 
elevator from the bridge level to the 
island surface. A big, new heating 
plant will be located next the ramp 
servicing the colony of hospitals al- 
ready on the island. 

Most of the people of the city will 
never see two huge projects which 
will be located on Staten Island, not 
far from the Halloran Army Hospi- 
tal, the largest of general hospital 
sheltering wounded United States 
veterans. These will be the Sea 
View Hospital and New York Farm 


Colony. Together they will cost 
$16,700,000. 


A quick rise in major general con- 
struction is expected to begin ap- 
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mately six months after the 
European phase of the war comes to 
The total employment in 
ity itself is expected to reach 
around 80,000 persons at the end of 
year of peace in Europe, 
200,000 about 18 months 
the first day all is quiet on the 
German front. The top level of ac- 
is expected to last about six 
with a rapidly descending 
cutting the payrolls by one- 
the ensuing six months. 
\t the last check-up, 21 per cent. 
construction plans are com- 
\8 per cent. more are half 
ted, 37 per cent. are less than 
cent. completed and 24 per 

have not been started. 
Some of the official estimates for 
are stupendous. About 
000 concrete and clay bricks 
required. Tile, including 
holl ceramic and glazed, is cal- 
at 42,525,000 square feet. 
Che vitrified pipe requirements are 
’,762,000 feet. Flooring, in- 
tile, asphalt and terrazzo, 


mount to 25,025,000 square 


\ 163,625,000 board feet of 
ind finished lumber, 681,500 
structural steel, 787,500 
yards of block pavement, 5,- 
600,000 square yards of asphalt 
nent, 3,975,000 square yards of 
ninous pavement, 19,775,000 
timber piles, 176,800 tons of 
iling, 5,702,000 square feet of 
frames, sashes and glass, 
(0 units of doors and bucks, 
(00 pounds of finished hard- 
66,900 tons of cast iron pipe 
fittings, 62,700 tons of wrought 
d steel pipe and fittings, 340,- 
900 tons of reinforcing steel, 4,130,- 
0 ibic yards of top soil, 10,900 
f fertilizer, and 747,300 pounds 

s seed will be needed. 
But even these estimates are not 
te, for the approximate fig- 
fabricated and prepared ma- 
includes: miscellaneous iron 
teel, 108,200 tons; iron and 
‘stings, 22,600 tons; metal 
th and furring, 17,300 tons; cop- 
d lead and tin (flashing), 
ms; brass and bronze-work, 
ms; roofing materials, 14,- 
(0 square feet; metal partitions, 
000 square feet; asphalt for 

ent, 115,500 tons. 


Says Mayor La Guardia: 


We are doing our part in prepar- 
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ing for peace. When home-coming 
parades of our victorious troops, re- 
ceptions and celebrations are over, 
establishment of employment cen- 
ters, classification for jobs, rehabili- 
tation and education of the veterans 
will be necessary, but will all be of 
no avail if there are no jobs for 
these men. We must also remember 
the millions of workers now em- 
ployed in the war industries who 
will be displaced when the demand 
for the weapons of war is over and 
particularly during the transforma- 
tion to peace-time production. Even 
peacetime industry will lack produc- 
tion-orders if these people are not 
employed. 

“The Post-war Works Program is 
a definite expression of our faith in 
victory, in the future of our country 
and of New York City. We propose 
to go ahead and to be ready for the 
great changes that are coming. That 
is why we are planning now. 


“Since Pearl Harbor I have had 
no doubts or fears about the outcome 
of the war, but I have been deeply 
concerned with what was going to 
happen when our tremendous war 
activities stopped. Cancellation of 
war contracts, demobilization of men 
in the armed forces and of war 
workers, cuts in government spend- 
ing, no matter how gradual and hu- 
mane, are bound to produce the 
most serious unemployment .prob- 
lems of our history. Any responsi- 
ble public official who went through 
the depression years dreads a repe- 
tition of that terrible experience. 
States and cities everywhere were 
sadly lacking in detailed plans for 
worth-while public improvements 
so that, as a result, we were forced 
for many months to resort to proj- 
ects not much above leaf-raking and 
make-work. 

“However, we now face a much 
more serious problem of repair, 
obsolescence and deferred construc- 
tion than we did in the depression. 
When the war ends we must be pre- 
pared with a sizable program of use- 
ful and necessary public works. 


“New York City has taken the 
lead.” 


The city is not an important pro- 
ducer of primary materials in com- 
parison with its population and 
wealth and four or five non-New 
Yorkers in such fields as cement, 
stone, gravel, clay and steel will ob- 
tain employment through the pro- 





gram for every New Yorker put to 
work. The same is true of out-of- 
town fabricating plants. This argu- 
ment was advanced a few weeks 
ago by Mayor La Guardia in a plea 
for $150,000,000 in federal funds to 
match $150,000,000 in _ to-be-bor- 
rowed city funds and assure at least 
a $400,000,000 outlay on the pro- 
gram in 1945, including $100,000,- 
000 in delayed work for which 
money is available. 

Although the “out-of-town labor 
and industry” argument is a potent 
one, there is always a chance that 
the $150,000,000 federal “matching 
fund” request will be snagged in 
Washington. If this happens, there 
is every sign that city, state and 
private sources will go ahead in 
1945, or sooner if priorities permit, 
with the program on a $250,000,000 
scale for the first year, with provi- 
sions for quick expansion. 





* Los Angeles (from page 100) 


have been under consideration but 
none definitely chosen. 

The Los Angeles Regional Plan- 
ning Commission has prepared a 
post-war public-works program cov- 
ering 434 projects to cost an esti- 
mated $136,000,000 and embracing 
a wide variety of construction. 
Storm drains and other sewer work 
will aggregate $38,000,000 and the 
County Road Commission has plans 
completed for new construction to 
cost $4,228,000, including the pro- 
posed $2,505,0000 Los Angeles River 
Freeway. 

Another post-war activity will be 
flood control. The comprehensive 
plan of the United States Engineers 
for flood control in the Los Angeles 
and San Gabriel River basins, for 
which $110,000,000 has been au- 
thorized by the Congress, is only 
about one-third completed and about 
$30,000,000 of this amount remains 
unexpended until after the war. The 
United States Engineers also have 
$6,000,000 in work at the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach harbor, an unfin- 
ished program for flood control on 
the Santa Ana River, and improve- 
ments are planned for Newport Bay 
Harbor to cost approximately $750,- 
000. The Los Angeles County Flood 
Control Department has projects 
planned, not included in the United 
States Engineer program, to cost an 
estimated $38,517,000. 
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Quaker City Mayor’s Election Based 
on Public Demand for City Planning 


AN unusual meeting took 
place in a Philadelphia hotel 
last year just before the 
city’s mayoralty election. 
One thousand persons as- 
sembled there to ask both candidates 
this question: 

“Do you believe in city planning?” 

In turn, Acting Mayor Bernard 
Samuel and his opponent, William 
C. Bullitt, rose and gave their whole- 
hearted support to the City Planning 
Commission and its work. The com- 
mission had been created as an offi- 
cial municipal body in December, 
1942, in response to a widespread 
demand for prompt and competent 
planning of full-scale public-works 
programs to meet the needs of the 
Quaker City. 

Mayor Samuel, the successful 
candidate, put his views this way that 
night: “We are spending $32,000,- 
000 yearly on our children to make 
them good and useful citizens. But 
every teacher knows that his or her 
best efforts may be nullified if the 
homes and neighborhoods in which 
the children live are not heaithful 
and decent.” 

With endorsements of this kind, 
the Planning Commission went to 
work, and recently it presented the 
City Council a six-year program of 
public works to be undertaken be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. 





Plans for Now ready with 
$205,592,824 plans and specifica- 
Now Ready _ tions are 604 proj- 


ects totaling $205,- 
592,824 for construction during the 
first two or three years of that period. 
In the planning stage are 364 
additional projects costing $164,464.- 
712. And, as conditions permit, 
$12,146,182 will be spent for repair, 
replacements, and minor construc- 
tion work on public buildings. 

The commission discarded the 
notion that city planning means the 
mere plotting of streets and alleys. 
It assumed, as do many similar 
bodies in other forward-looking 
cities, that its job is to determine 
such problems as the relation of in- 
dustrial to residential sites, the loca- 
tion of public buildings, the design 
of parks and recreational areas, the 
flow of traffic by road, railway, air 
and water, and the determination of 
migration of populations and the 
changing housing needs. 
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General 


Through this kind of 
Program 


planning a basic pic- 
ture of the post-war 
needs of Philadelphia has taken 
shape. Long an impediment to the 
orderly growth of the central por- 
tion of the city, the “Chinese Wall” 
caused by the elevated Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks is to be removed. 
The shorelines of both the Schuyl- 
kill and the Delaware Rivers are 
to be improved, and adequate sew- 


age-disposal methods provided. Addi- 


tional construction will be under- 
taken on the North Broad Street 
and Market Street subways, and 
probably a ring-subway will be built 
connecting south, west, and north 
Philadelphia and the northeast, 
with the object of relieving traffic 
at the heart of the city, and afford- 
ing better access to such places as 
the University of Pennsylvania, Con- 
vention Hall, and Fairmont Park. 
Finally, the slum areas, especially 
those south of Pine Street and east 
of Broad, ought to be eliminated so 
that “The City of Homes” can 
wholly fulfill its reputation. 

The plans proposed for immedi- 
ate undertaking are only a part of 
this over-all picture. The present 
program is intended to make avail- 
able immediately a shelf of pro- 
jects which in some cases are neces- 
sary for federal or state aid, and 
to meet a_ possible. unemployment 
lag after the war while industry 
adjusts to peace-time production. 
These projects, whose plans and 
specifications were drawn under a 
city council allocation of $692,000, 
will provide 120,000,000 man-hours 
of useful employment. 

Surface and elevated railroad 
right-of-way in central areas are 
the most common obstacles to the 
uniform development of a modern 
city. In Philadelphia the chief ob- 
struction of this kind is the “Chi- 
nese Wall” formed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s elevated tracks 
east of the Schuylkill River on the 
north side of Market Street. Be- 
cause it impedes transportation de- 
velopments, causes depressed prop- 
erty values, and prevents further 
expansion in the central portion of 
the city, the Planning Commission 
has decided that the structure must 
be removed. 

The program calls for demolition 
of the elevated tracks and the old 


Broad Street station. Instead, the 
Pennsylvania tracks will be recon- 
structed underground, and two new 
stations will be built, one at Thir- 
tieth and Market Streets, and the 
other at Sixteenth and Filbert St. 

Schuylkill Avenue West will have 
a new river wall from Spring Gar- 
den to South Street, with a high- 
level street directly above it, and 
Pennsylvania Boulevard will be con- 
structed on the line of Filbert Strect 
from Fifteenth to Thirtieth Streets, 
with a bridge over the Schuylkill 
River, and the intersecting streets 
widened betwaen Market and Cuth- 
bert, at a total cost of $12,317,000. 

These improvements of the cen- 
tral area will increase real-estate 
values and encourage large-scale 
private construction. 

Another right-of-way to be re- 
moved is that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad’s Delaware Avenue 
extension, to be substituted by 
trackage and facilities in Swanson 
Street, at a cost of $750,000. 


Streets More and better thor- 
and oughfares will be es- 
Highways sential in the post-war 

period with the lift- 
ing of restrictions on automobile 
production and gasoline use. Hence 
a comprehensive program of im- 
provements of city streets and high- 
ways is proposed. These projects, 
at an estimated cost of $39,550,000 
can be completed in less than three 
years. 

An industrial highway, entering 
the city by way of Essington and 
Penrose Avenues, and extending as 
a skyway bordering the Delaware 
River to serve as an outlet into 
the northeastern section of the city, 
will cost $13,043,000. Improvement 
of the Vine Street approach to the 
Delaware River bridge will take 
$3,300,000. Roosevelt Boulevard 
from Broad Street to the county 
line will be improved for $4,600,000. 

About 55 miles of heavily traveled 
streets, which are not main thor- 
oughfares now but which will be- 
come so with the growth of the 
city, will be improved at an ex- 
penditure of $18,607,000. An addi- 
tional $2,712,648 will be spent for 
raised concrete safety zones, per- 
manent traffic islands, and signals. 
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[he need for improved transpor- 
tation facilities also is a recurring 
problem to every municipality, and 
Philadelphia is acutely aware of it. 
For the immediate future, however, 
only two of these projects are to be 
ttacked. Considered of prime im- 
portance to the future development 
the central section is the com- 
letion of the Market Street sub- 
vay from Twentieth Street to Forty- 
Second Street, estimated at $24,- 
000,000, using the tunnel already 
completed under the Schuylkill 
River. The other is the completion 
of a concourse under and around 
the city hall for a total outlay of 
$182.510. 
Wharves The planned develop- 
ment of buildings and 
docks of the port of Philadelphia 
was halted at the beginning of the 


depression, and nothing has been — 


done for more than a decade. The 
first job to be undertaken in this 
field is the completion of Pier 80 
of the South Delaware wharves, 
located near the foot of Snyder 
Avenue. The foundation for a two- 
story structure already has been 
laid, at a cost of $1,300,000, but 


the structure itself remains to be 


Completion of the pier, at a cost 

$2,650,000, would add _ berths 
for four ships 500 feet long, and 
help offset the loss of other port 
facilities through depreciation and 
obsolescence. Already $49,886 has 
been allocated for the preparation 
of plans and specifications. 


Airports The Philadelphia Muni- 
cipal Airport, developed 
t a cost of $11,500,000, was opened 
1940. But in December, 1943, 
| use of the field was denied for 
the duration of the war by a ruling 
from the Federal Interdepartmental 
\ir Trafic Control Board, and since 
then the city has been without com- 
mercial airline service. 
for necessary improvements of 
the airport to bring it up to stand- 
rds expected in the post-war period 
with new buildings, hangars and 
nways—a total outlay of $8,275,- 
(00 is contemplated. In addition, an 
timated $2,475,000 will be spent 
to put the Northeast Airport into 
the Class A-l commercial class. 
Thus the city will be served by 
two first-class airports. 
In the: field of recreation the 
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plans provide for improvement of 
nearly all existing play areas, re- 
creation centers, and swimming 
pools. This work will be done in 
co-operation with the Board of 
Public Education and the Commis- 
sioners of Fairmont Park. New facil- 
ities for recreational development in 
Fairmont Park alone will come to 


about $4,150,140. 


Schools The Board of Public 
and Other Education plans to un- 
Buildings dertake a program of 
188 construction pro- 
jects, including school buildings and 
new recreation facilities. This pro- 
gram includes: the enlargement of 
57 school playgrounds where pre- 
sent facilities are inadequate, cost- 
ing $3,516,000; new auditoriums, 
playrooms, classrooms, and other al- 
terations and additions in 38 schools, 
$5,200,000; improvements in 42 
other school buildings, $2,085,000; 
miscellaneous repairs, $3,600,000. 

A total of $22,624,000 will be 
spent for new buildings and sites 
for seven elementary schools, four 
junior high schools, two senior high 
schools, three vocational schools, 
seven athletic fields, and one cen- 
tral recreation building. 

In the field of municipal build- 
ings both new structures and addi- 
tions to old structures are planned. 
For improved police protection 
$792,965 has been allocated for the 
building of new stations and the 
enlarging of others. For the fire 
department new fire stations and 
equipment costing $2,901,645 are 
contemplated. 

Penal and correctional institu- 
tions were given a budget of $2,498,- 
677. This includes new buildings and 
additions for the House of Correc- 
tion, the Holmesburg County Prison, 
and the Moyamensing County Pri- 
son. Two new Houses of Detention 
are to be built, one for Juveniles 
costing $815,000, and the other for 
Adult Witnesses and Untried Pris- 
oners costing $2,000,000. 

New buildings and additions to 
the Philadelphia General Hospital 
and the Philadelphia Hospital for 
Contagious Diseases will call for the 
spending of $5,461,000. A new Re- 
ception Center for Dependent Chil- 
dren for the Department of Welfare 
will cost $192,000. 

The Delaware River Tunnel also 
has been scheduled for immediate 
consideration in the post-war period. 
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It is considered of prime importance 
to the planning of the metropolitan 
area as a whole. The tunnel will 
run between Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, and Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, entering just south of 


the Philadelphia Municipal Airport. 


Sewage Although not as spec- 
Treatment tacular as some of the 

other projects, the col- 
lection and treatment of sewage, the 
disposal of refuse, and the rehabili- 
tation of Philadelphia’s waterworks 
system are considered the most urg- 
ent problems facing the city. Now 
being discharged daily in to the Del- 
aware River is an average of 400,- 
000,000 gallons of sewage. Although 
this does not pollute the city’s water 
supply, it does produce evil-smelling 
and insanitary conditions. 

A total of $14,032,269 is budget- 
ed for new sewage and drainage 
construction, including some 57 
miles of interceptor and other types 
of sewers. Also the Northeast treat- 
ment plant is to be rehabilitated 
($7,348,000), and two new treat- 
ment plants are to be constructed— 
the Southwest ($21,283,600), and 
the Southeast ($11,011,500). About 
$3,100,000 will be spent for recon- 
struction of old sewers, $1,471,000 
for the Sandy Run main branch 
sewer, and $1,049,000 for the Pen- 
rose Avenue sewer combined sys- 
tem. In addition, $17,326,000 will 
be provided for storm flood relief, 
including sewer extensions, relief 
sewers and bridges. 

The city council has allocated 
$175,000 for plans and _ specifica- 
tions, and has prepared a sewer- 
rental ordinance which will make 
the whole project self-supporting. 
Within two months after the war 
ends $13,000,000 worth of contracts 
in this field can be let immediately, 
and an additional $18,000,000 will 
be ready not later than six months 
after the peace. 

Satisfactory refuse disposal—both 
by incineration and by land dump- 
ing—also has been provided for. 
The city has outgrown its refuse 
dumps, and the distances of hauls 
to the dumps has greatly increased. 
Refuse disposal incinerators, costing 
$8,425,950, will be built, and land 
purchased for disposable ashes. 


Water The other basic problem— 
Supply that of rehabilitating the 

city’s waterworks — has 
been attacked directly by the voters 
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themselves as well as by the Plan- 
ning Commission. For this purpose 
the voters have approved an $18,- 
000,000 waterworks debt which will 
not be restricted by the legal limita- 
tion on the city’s general borrowing 
power. The debt will be self-liquidat- 
ing. 

With this money the city’s main 
station is to be reconverted and new 
filtration plants constructed. Among 
these projects are: the installation 
of small mains throughout the city, 
$1,290,000; arterial mains for vari- 
ous parts of the city, $2,612,700; 
new flocculating and coagulating 
basins, Queens Lane filtration plant, 
$1,136,000; and at the Torresdale 
filtration plant, a new filtered-water 
pumping station, $1,064,700; floc- 
culating and coagulating basins, $1,- 
840,200; and new rapid sand fil- 
ters, $3,896,600. 


Financing Like most other cities, 
Philadelphia has a limit 
on the amount of indebtedness it 
can assume. However, the Planning 
Commission has built its program 
around those projects which can be 
financed immediately in order to 
prevent delays in trying to unravel 
intricate financing problems. 

Thus, the waterworks improve- 
ments have been provided for 
through the voting of a special bond 
issue. The sewage-treatment pro- 
gram will be financed out of rentals 
as a self-supporting unit. 

The city-state highway develop- 
ment will be paid for largely out 
of the state automobile-license fund, 
with additional contributions by the 
federal government under the re- 
cently-enacted national highways 
bill. 

As for the extension of the Market 
Street subway and the removal of 
the “Chinese Wall,” the contribu- 
tion to the city will be so substantial 
—adding new real estate values for 
increased taxation and other lands 
which up to now have been tax- 
exempt—that the increased income 
to the city will more than offset the 
expenditures. 

Repairs and maintenance will 
come out of the current budget. 
Because of the financial difficulties 
of the depression years, followed by 
war-time restrictions on labor and 
materials, it has been impossible for 
the city to keep pace with the need 
for repairs and replacements on ex- 
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isting public buildings. To begin 
this job of catching up with long- 
deferred work, an estimated $12,- 
000,000 will be spent immediately 
after the war for minor construc- 
tions, replacements and repairs. 

Indicating the seriousness with 
which the whole program is viewed, 
the commission urged that private 
engineering and architectural organ- 
izations be employed wherever nec- 
essary to supplement the work of 
the city departments in preparing 
plans and specifications. The pri- 
mary consideration is to see that the 
job is done. 


$167,464,712 Nothing has been 
for Other said here of the 364 
Projects additional projects 


totaling $167,464,- 
712 which are still under considera- 
tion by the commission. They will 
be reported next September when 
the commission again offers its an- 
nual report to the city council. 

The projects recommended for 
immediate attention are the sewage- 
treatment, waterworks-rehabilitation, 
and city-state highways programs. 
Plans and_ specifications already 
completed for these improvements 
would provide at once for $23,800,- 
000 worth of work, giving 5,700,000 
man-hours of employment. Addi- 
tional plans and specifications on 
these projects now being processed 
can be ready in the spring, for 
work costing $36,600,000 and pro- 
viding 11,253,000 man-hours of 
work. 

A number of other projects could 
get under way within six months. 
These include flood relief, addi- 
tional sewers and drainage, highway 
bridges, projects relating to railroad 
terminal improvements, grade-cross- 
ing elimination, street paving and 
repaving, elimination of dead ends 
in the water-distribution system, and 
reconditioning of water mains. 
Approximately $15,900,000 of such 
work is now ready to begin, furnish- 
ing 4,052,000 man-hours of employ- 
ment. An additional $18,435,000 in 
projects can be ready at the end 
of six months, giving 5,712,000 man- 
hours of work. 

The projects for repair, replace- 
ment and minor construction will 
offer an excellent opportunity to em- 
ploy labor quickly on projects that 
do not require extensive planning. 
Immediately 5,000,000 man-hours 
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of labor can be provided in this 
field, and an exhaustive survey of 
further needs would increase this 
total by 5,000,000 man-hours. 


Westvaco Adds Kiln 
to Process Magnesite 


The Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Company is operating a fifth kiln at 
its Newark, California, plant to cal- 
cine crude magnesite, shipped from 
the deposit at Luning, Nevada, for 
use in making oxychloride cement. 

The company is also now using 
both calcined dolomite and calcined 
oyster shells to precipitate magnesia 
from sea-water bitterns. The mag- 
nesia content of the dolomite is pre- 
cipitated along with that of the bit- 
terns in the process. 


Pinite Production Good 
at California Location 


Production of pinite, a hydrous 
silicate of aluminum and potassium, 
continues steadily from a deposit in 
American canyon near Rochester, 
operated by Gladding, McBean & 
Co. of California. Material is shipped 
to the company’s plant at Pittsburg, 
California, for manufacture of cru- 
cibles, furnace lining, fire brick and 
other products resistant to intense 
heat. 

The deposit has been worked sev- 
eral years and is said to be the only 
commercial one of its type known 
to exist in the United States. A. E. 
Evans is in charge of operations. 

An inspection of the property 
was made recently by C. W. Planje, 
San Francisco, vice-president of the 
company, George Middleton of the 
Lincoln plant operated by the cor- 
poration at Lincoln, California, and 
Al Wallen, superintendent of the 
company’s properties at Ione. 


Lehigh Stops Lime 
Manufacture at Buffalo 


According to a recent announce- 
ment the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company has ceased the manufac- 
ture of lime at its Buffalo, N. Y., 
plant. It is understood that the 
action was taken in anticipation of 
injunction proceedings by the city 
of Buffalo to compel the company 
to eliminate a dust nuisance allegedly 
caused by the lime burning. 
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Commercial Aggregate Production 
in 1944 Down About 14 Per Cent. 
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@ The new crushed-stone plant of Blue Rock, Inc., at Portland, Maine, one of the 


mation available on the 
T ymmercial production of 
tallic minerals—sand and 

crushed stone—and of 
chiefly as aggregates, is 
omplete but there is no 
it was considerably below 
evel. This was a con- 
f the decline which began 
when the tapering off 
war-construction pro- 

ed a sharp drop in the 
building construction. It 
f the total 1944 commer- 
tion exceeded 310,000,000 


is about 14 per cent. 


1943 volume of 355,000,- 
Rough estimates based on 
ted 28 per cent. increase 
ruction volume indicate a 
me of about 345,000,000 
crease of 11 per cent. 





few new aggregate plants of the year. 


Sand-and-Gravel Production 


1943 =The largest share of this de- 


crease in business was borne 
by the sand-and-gravel industry 
which depends almost entirely on 
construction for its volume. The 
commercial output in 1943 dropped 
about 24 per cent. to 176,469,256 
tons from the all-time high of 232,- 
947,787 tons set in 1942. This drop 
was almost entirely in those classes 
of materials used in construction. 
The drop in sales for building was 
33 per cent. from 92,425,237 to 62,- 
032,900 tons. This compares with a 
drop of about 47 per cent. in con- 
struction volume. Sales for paving 
dropped 23 per cent. from 94,181,- 
612 to 72,490,426 tons. Sales for 
railroad ballast dropped off 17 per 


cent. from 25,080,316 tons to 20,- 


f the new Old Colony Crushed Stone Company's plant which shows the arrangement 
yors between tertiary crusher building at right and main building in background. 


727,252 tons in 1943. The only 
gains shown were in sands used for 
glass manufacture, molding, grind- 
ing and polishing, engine sand, etc. 
1944 With the construction vol- 
ume in 1944 down about 40 
per cent. from 1943 it seems safe 
to estimate drops of 27 and 17 per 
cent., respectively, in the production 
of sand and gravel used for building 
and paving, to totals of about 45,- 
000,000 and 60,000,000 tons. Assum- 
ing no change in the other categories 
including railroad ballast, this makes 
a total commercial production in 
1944 of about 147,000,000 tons, or 
an over-all drop in commercial pro- 
duction of 16 per cent. from 1943. 


The construction vol- 
ume in 1945, accord- 
ing to usually reliable 
estimates, will be about 28 per cent. 
over that in 1944, provided the Eu- 
ropean phase of the war does not 
end early in the year. As most of 
this increase will probably be of the 
type ordinarily supplied by com- 
mercial plants it seems safe to esti- 
mate an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the production of sand and gravel 
for building and paving, or a total 
of about 126,000,000 tons. Again 
assuming only minor changes in the 
other categories, this would mean a 
total commercial production of about 
168,000,000 tons, an increase of 12 
per cent. over 1944. 


Estimates 
for 1945 
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Crushed-Stone Production 
1943 


The crushed-stone industry 
in general has not been se- 
riously affected by the drop in con- 
struction volume because a large 
part of its output is used by indus- 
tries which are either unaffected by 
the war or are experiencing a boom 
because of it. As a result, in spite 
of a drop of about 47 per cent. in 
construction and 30 per cent. in 
cement shipments from 1942, the 
industry in 1943 produced 170,511,- 
530 tons, only about 12 per cent. 
below the record volume of 1942. 
Gains were actually made in the 
output of metallurgical and refrac- 
tory stone, stone for alkali, calcium 
carbide, and glass manufacture, 
asphalt filler, agricultural limestone 





@ The primary crusher at the Neuheisel 
agstone plant. 


and several other products, which 
partly compensated for the decreased 
demand for concrete and road metal, 
riprap, sugar rock, and a few other 
products. Several other categories, 
such as railroad ballast, paper-mill 
stone, etc., showed little change. 
For this reason the drop of 23 pe 
cent. in the concrete and road-metal 
demand resulted in only the 12-pe: 
cent. drop in total output. 

1944 =There is no reason to believ: 
that any important categor 
other than concrete and road metal 
suffered a further appreciable drop 
in 1944 as most of this material i 
used directly in the war effort whic! 
has not slackened appreciably. No 
official figures are yet available, but 
it is safe to assume that the demand 
for this type of stone in 1944 fell 
off in approximately the same pro- 
portion to the drop in construction 
volume and cement production as it 
did in 1943, or about 20 per cent. 
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The discrepancy between the per- 
centage of construction loss and the 
loss in cement and aggregate pro- 
duction in both years can probably 
be attributed to the fact that much 
of the war boom construction was 
of a temporary nature not requiring 
much cement or aggregate. This 
figure would be about 66,000,000 
tons as compared to 82,412,380 tons 
in 1943 and 107,701,010 tons in the 
record year of 1942. This figure 
added to the comparatively stable 
base of about 87,000,000 tons for all 
other types of crushed stone—1942 
and 1943 totals were 86,836,020 and 
88,099,150 tons, respectively—-would 
mean a total output for 1944 of 
about 153,000,000 tons. This is a 
drop of only 10 per cent. from 1943. 
Go 

Estimates 


By applying the same 
for 1945 


reasoning a rough esti- 
mate can be made of 
the total expected crushed stone 
production in 1945, provided that 
the war in Europe does not end early 
in the year. The best estimates 
available point to an increase of 
about 28 per cent. in the volume of 
new construction. As most of this 
construction will probably be of a 
more permanent type than the war 
boom construction, the volume of 
additional aggregates required should 
be more nearly in proportion, per- 
haps as much as 22 per cent. This 
points to a possible total consump- 
tion of about 80,000,000 tons of 
concrete and road metal. Added to 
the relatively stable figure of 87,000,- 
00 tons for all other types of crushed 
stone, this would indicate a possible 
total production of about 167,000,- 
000 tons in 1945, an increase of 
about 8 per cent. over 1944. 





® The new agricultural-limestone plant of 
the Neuheisel Lime Company. 


Non-Commercial 


A significant 
Production 


trend has been 
the dropping off 
in the noncommercial production of 
crushed stone, the figures for which 
are included above. Most of this 
type of production is sold as concrete 
and road metal and this dropped 51 
per cent. in 1943 to 7,507,770 tons 
from the 15,449,080-ton level of 
1942. This followed drops of 55 
per cent. in 1942, 7 per cent. in 1941 
and 16 per cent. in 1940. The peak 
output in 1939 was 44,374,750 tons. 
It seems safe to estimate that 1944 
production did not exceed that of 
1943 and that there will be little 
change in 1945. 


Slag Production 
Blast-furnace slag, like crushed 
stone and sand and_=e gravel, 
is used chiefly in construction and 
the production curve closely follows 
that of construction volume. This 
explains the drop in the total output 





® The agricultural-limestone plant of the Swanton Lime Works, Swanton, Vermont, which 
has undergone extensive improvements. 
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f the pulverizers in the Swanton 
agstone plant. 


ooled screened and_ un- 


ned, water-granulated, and 


slag from 19,122,718 
1942 to 16,507,606 tons in 
ording to National Slag 
nm figures. This drop of 
nt. compares with the 47- 
drop in construction vol- 
the basis of the estimated 
drop in construction 
in 1944 from 1943 it is 
that the 1944 production 
dropped off about 12 per 
ibout 14,500,000 tons. 
nteresting to note that in 
f the various construction 
ped off in varying degrees 
rport runway construction 
up sharply along with 


tural slag and mineral wool. 


was probably true in a 
vay in 1944. There is no 


tion on the output of light- 


ig aggregates in 1944 but 
loubtedly above the 1943 
f 76,971 tons because of 


ral new plants built during 


which have increased the 
capacity of the industry. 


Non-Commercial Production of 
Crushed Stone and Sand 
and Gravel 


The non-commercial production 
of sand and gravel and crushed stone 
(aggregates and ballast only) 
reached an apparent peak of about 
152,000,000 tons in 1939 when many 
huge government construction proj- 
ects were under way. Reports in 
earlier years were incomplete and 
even in the later years some informa- 
tion is lacking. It is, however, 
significant that this type of output 
fell off gradually until 1942, when 
it dropped from about 142,000,000 
tons in 1941 to about 87,000,000 


able that an even lower level was 
reached in 1944 and that 1945 will 
see a still further drop. The bulk 
of the output in these years was 
undoubtedly produced by contrac- 
tors, states, counties, etc. for highway 
maintenance and construction. 


Sand-and-Gravel Plant 
Developments 


Only a few new sand and gravel 
plants were built during the year and 
those were small in size. It should 


be encouraging to commercial pro- 
ducers, however, to know that most 
of them were permanent plants oper- 
ated by existing companies and that 





© A general view of the de-sander in the Newtown, Ohio, pit of the Ohio Gravel Company 


in operation. 


tons in 1942 and to about 70,000,000 
tons in 1943. As most of the con- 
tractor and government-operated 
plants were then supplying mate- 
rials for dams, army camps, air bases, 
and other large construction projects, 
most of which have since been 
completed or have suspended con- 
struction for the duration, it is prob- 





ong field conveyor which carries material from pit to plant of Ohio Gravel Company. 


Two-compartment loading bin in foreground. 


most of the plants which dropped 
out of production were portable or 
temporary operations which had sup- 
plied materials for the construction 
of war projects. The number of 
plants improved or enlarged in 1944 
was also small compared to recent 
years. This condition has further 
swelled the already huge volume of 
pent-up demand for equipment by 
this industry when it is again avail- 
able without restrictions. 

Among the new plants built were 
those of Parker Brothers and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Texas; the Azusa 
Rock and Sand Company, Azusa, 
California; the Stony Creek Gravel 
Company, Noblesville, Indiana; 
Giannotti and Sershen, Ely, Minne- 
sota; the Crosswick Sand and Gravel 
Company, Crosswick, New Jersey; 
the Consolidated Rock Products 
Company, Orange, California; the 
E. E. Bishop Company, Adin, Cali- 
fornia. 

Important plant improvements 
were made by the Ohio Gravel Com- 
pany, Newtown, Ohio; the Builders’ 
Sand and Gravel Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Bryan-Monroe, Inc., 
Raleigh, North Carolina; the Amer- 
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© General view of improved pulverizing plant of Columbia Quarry Company. Car is dump- 
ing into track hopper. Main crushing plant is in the background. 


ican Aggregates Corporation, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

Silica Sand) =The production of 
silica or industrial 
sand apparently remained at a high 
level in 1944 due to its use in many 
vital war industries. There was con- 
siderable activity in the construction 
of new plants and the improvement 
and expansion of existing plants. 
One of the best of the new plants 
was that of George F. Pettinos, Inc., 
at Manumuskin, New Jersey. The 
capacity of this plant is 600 tons 
daily, the same as that of the plant 
it replaced. A new $200,000 plant 
was built at Eugene, Oregon by 
Silica Products, Limited, to produce 
molding sand. The Silica Products 
Company completed its new plant at 
Guion, Arkansas which replaced the 
one destroyed by fire in 1943. The 
H. J. Markland Company built a 
$100,000 plant near Coleman, Texas 
for the production of glass and foun- 
dry sands. Extensive improvements 
were made by the Wedron Silica 
Company, Wedron, Illinois. 


Crushed-Stone Plant 
Developments 


The outstanding new crushed 
stone plant of 1944 was undoubtedly 
that of the Old Colony Crushed 
Stone Company which was fully de- 
scribed in the December, 1944, issue 
of Prr anp Quarry. Except for minor 
changes this plant was substantially 
as it was built in 1926 when it was 
completely destroyed by fire on Jan- 
uary 14, 1944. The blaze left un- 
damaged only the seven crushers 
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and a dust collector. Prompt action 
was taken to obtain the necessary 
priorities and equipment and the 
new plant went into full operation 
on September 16, just eight months 
after the fire. Also of interest is 
the fact that the seven original crush- 
ers and thirteen vibrating screens, 
the latter replacing the same number 
of older-type screens, are now pro- 
ducing 4,000 tons of crushed stone 
in a 9-hour day compared to 2,500 
tons for the old plant. The better 
design of the new plant is given 
credit for most of this increase as 
two crushers and four screens were 
used only at rare intervals when cer- 
tain products were_made. In the 
new plant every unit has a job to do 
all the time. The more efficient 
screens and the replacement of 
bucket elevators by belt-conveyors 
also contributed. 

Briefly the stone is carried from 
the 60- by 48-inch jaw primary 
crusher on a belt conveyor which 
goes through the plant bins to a 
scalping screen over the two 16-inch 
gyratory secondary crushers. A series 
of two conveyors carries the stone to 
a pair of scalping screens over the 
two 10-inch gyratory tertiary crush- 
ers. A return conveyor carries the 
product of these crushers back on 
the conveyor ahead of the screens. 
The minus-24%4-inch material 
through the bottom decks of these 
screens is carried on a conveyor to 
the screening building where there 
are two duplicate systems of five 
screens each over the two rows of 
storage bins. In each row a single 
2-deck screen does the coarse sepa- 
ration; a belt-conveyor feeds the 


undersize to a pair of 2-deck screens 
which make the intermediate sizes; 
a second conveyor feeds the under- 
size to a pair of single-deck screens 
for final sizing. Allis-Chalmers crush- 
ers and screens and Barber-Greene 
belt-conveyors are used in this plant. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments was the rebuilding by 
the Liberty Limestone Corporation 
of its crushed stone plant at Buch- 
anan, Virginia, which had _ been 
destroyed by fire. The rebuilt plant 
and the modern agstone departments 
at this location and at the company’s 
Rock Hill plant were fully described 
in an article in the September, 1944, 
issue of Prr AND Quarry. Of special 
interest to other producers is the 
system used for the protection of the 
larger motors and the important 
plant equipment. 

Among those building new crushed 
stone plants in 1944 were: Blue 
Rock, Inc., Portland, Maine; the 
Greene Limestone Company, 
Greene, Iowa; the East St. Louis 
Stone Company, Pittsfield, Illinois. 

Important improvements were 
made by the Columbia Quarry Com- 
pany, Krause, Illinois, (see Pir AND 
Q varRRy, December, 1944); the 
Alberene Stone Company, Schuyler, 
Virginia; the Concrete Materials & 
Construction Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; the Melvin Stone Com- 
pany, Melvin, Ohio; the Quartzite 
Stone Company, Lincoln, Kansas. 


Agricultural The growing de- 
Limestone mand for agricul- 

tural limestone 
created by the AAA farm program 
has been a boon to the crushed stone 
industry during this period of decline 
in other types of production. Re- 
cent AAA estimates indicate a total 
production in excess of 15,000,000 
tons of agstone in 1944, a consider- 
able increase over 1943, but still far 
below the demand. While many 
small plants were set up by new pro- 
ducers the bulk of this material came 
from the existing plants of estab- 
lished producers or from new plants 
erected by them. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the year was the 
adaptation to the production of 
agricultural limestone of many of 
the portable and temporary plants 
which had contributed so materially 
to the production of aggregates for 
the construction of important war 
plants during the 1941-43 building 
boom. Such a plant, built and oper- 
ated by Frank M. Butler at Lee 
Center, Illinois, was described in the 
September, 1944, issue of Pir aNnp 
QuaRRY. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Post-War Opportunities of Quarry 
Industry Controlled by Many Factors 


The writer here frankly discusses the various aspects of the $10,000,- 

000,000 construction program as envisioned by state and local gov- 

ernments; and by outlining some general trends he prepares the 
industry to meet situations in their own state capitals. 





By BETHUNE JONES 





POST-WAR operating costs 

and markets of the pit and 

quarry industries will be 

affected to a greater extent 

than ever before by the 

of state legislatures, which 
be convened in regular session 
me 45 states this year. 

Besides being of greater signifi- 
state legislation and regula- 
ill tend increasingly to move 
nite trends in response to com- 
roblems and pressures. What 
ns in one or more states will 

nportant as an index to what 

develop in others. Industries, 
though local or regional in 
will have to keep an eye on 
neral trends in order to be pre- 
) meet situations in their own 
ipitals. 
pit and quarry industries, of 
have had their eyes on the 
that a huge program of 
construction and_ other 
works will be turned loose 
state and local as well as 
iction. It has been estimated 
and local governments are 
plating a total of nearly $11,- 
0,000 in post-war public con- 
n of various types, although 
of this planning is still in the 
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Raising Pleasing as this pic- 
Government ture may be from the 
Funds markets viewpoint, it 
is not without its 

side. Coming in for serious 

ration this year for the first 

ill be the matter of where 

nds are coming from for state 

11 governmental participation 

lic works on any such grand 

State legislatures also will 

ler numerous other revenue 

ires, includine benefits to war 
rans; demands by municipalities 

1 larger slice of state-collected 
taxes; unemployment relief for those 
in not be absorbed in private 
ployment or public works; higher 
old-age pensions and other broad- 
ened social legislation; better educa- 
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tional facilities; and other expanded 
services. 

While the states have sharply 
reduced their bonded indebtedness 
and piled up very handsome sur- 
pluses during the war, their cur- 
rently bright financial position may 
be rapidly reversed in the immediate 
post-war years if the indicated reve- 
nue demands are met in any sub- 
stantial portion. With the war still 
in progress, it is likely that new and 
added revenue proposals will be side- 
tracked in most instances this year 
and there may even be some tax 
reductions. The general post-war 
outlook, however, points either to 
scrapping of many of the plans now 
being advanced or a higher level of 
state and municipal taxes. 

Although the nonmetallic-mineral 
industries are less susceptible to spe- 
cial taxation than a number of other 
industrial and business fields, there 
may be some proposals for new or 
increased severance taxes directly 
affecting their operations. An indi- 
cation of this was a proposal de- 
feated in Arkansas at the November 
election which would have levied a 
severance tax on several natural re- 
sources, including building stone, 
gravel and sand, to contribute to the 
financing of a hospitalization pro- 
eram. 

Under pressure of revenue de- 
mands the legislatures of some states 
may consider proposals for state- 
operated plants in competition with 
privately-operated plants. 
ple of such state action is provided 
by South Dakota, which operates, 
under the direction of a state cement 
commission, a state-owned cement 
plant at Rapid City valued at from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

As large truck-fleet operators the 
pit and quarry industries may be 
called upon to share ,in higher state 
gasoline and other automotive taxes 
resulting directly from measures to 
raise funds to match federal appro- 
priations for post-war hithway con- 
struction. Attempts also may be 
made to saddle on truck operators 
the blame and costs of the poor pres- 
ent condition of many roads and 
highways caused by inadequate 
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maintenance due to war-time labor 
and materials. shortages. 


Diversion Both the level of 
of Highway highway construction 
Funds and the automotive 

taxes to support it 
will be directly affected by the prog- 
ress of efforts to curb, the practice 
of diverting highway funds to unre- 
lated general uses. Although a pro- 
posed state constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing highway funds was 
rejected by Nebraska voters at the 
November election, a similar meas- 
ure was overwhelmingly approved in 
the state of Washington. Maine 
approved such an amendment by a 
heavy majority in September. 

The adoption of the Maine and 
Washington amendments brought 
to 16 the number of states now 
having state constitutional protec- 
tion against the misuse of automo- 
tive-tax receipts. The others are 
Iowa, Oregon, West Virginia, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

Kentucky’s electorate, as a result 
of 1944 legislative action, will vote 
this year on an_anti-diversion 
amendment, while in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, similar amend- 
ments are halfway through state 
legislatures, with another legislative 
passage required this year before the 
measures can go to the voters. 
Movements are currently under way 
for the presentation of such amend- 
ments in the 1945 legislatures in 
many other states, with bright pros- 
pects for further progress. 

Highway - fund diversion will be 
an issue in a number of states this 
year in other respects than the con- 
stitutional amendment movement. 
In Oklahoma, for example, Gover- 
nor Robert S. Kerr recently said 
he would ask the legislature to trans- 
fer from $2,000.009 to $3,000,000 of 
anticipated surplus general funds to 
the state highway department for 
road construction, and to earmark 
for the highway fund the 1-cent 
state gasoline tax now going to the 
general fund. 
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Efforts may be made in many 
states to obtain legislation providing 
for the repayment of all or part of 
the amounts previously diverted to 
non-highway purposes. Washington 
highway users will ask their 1945 
legislature to reimburse the state 
highway fund for the temporary 
diversion of $10,000,000 in 1933 for 
emergency relief. Indiana highway 
users will similarly urge legislative 
transfer of $13,000,000 from general 
funds to the state highway fund to 
compensate for past diversions. 

With virtually every state treasury 
bulging with surplus general funds, 
it is probable that many other states 
will follow this trend for repayment 
of past diversions. Even in some 
states which have not resorted exten- 
sively to diversion, it is not unlikely 
that general funds may be used for 
post - war highway construction in 
recognition of the contribution of 
such projects toward easing the 
transition period and to avert auto- 
motive-tax increases which other- 
wise might be necessary. 


Sales and Interest in the field of 
Income general state taxes will 
Taxes revolve around sales 


and income taxes. As 
long as treasury surpluses exist, there 
will be opposition to both forms of 
taxation. Income-tax repeal may be 
sought in. a number of states this 
year, including Alabama, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota and Idaho. 
A special session of the Kentucky 
Legislature was being sought at this 
writing to act on an income-tax re- 
pealer. Sales tax repeal movements 
may develop in many states, includ- 
ing Ohio, North Carolina, Utah, 
Iowa and others. 

The long-range outlook, however, 
points to greater pressure for sales 
than income taxes, particularly if 
the federal government remains 
heavily in the income-tax field. It 
will be argued that the sales tax 
offers the greatest revenue potential- 
ities and that it is less discouraging 
to new manufacturing industries, 
which will be competitively sought 
to provide employment opportuni- 
ties. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that the sales tax is a particu- 
larly unacceptable tax to levy from 
the public viewpoint and such pro- 
posals are unlikely to spread to any 
great further extent as long as post- 
war revenue pressures remain on the 
horizon. 

Likely to prove even more trouble- 
some than state taxes will -be new 
municipal revenue-raising measures 
which are being considered by an 
ever-growing list of cities. With 
cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
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tion planning a total of some $#,- 
500,000,000 of post-war capital im- 
provements, with only a fraction of 
the money in sight, demands of 
municipalities for a greater slice of 
state-collected taxes and for au- 
thority to issue new levies of their 
own will continue to swell as the 
end of the war comes nearer. 

A wide variety of new municipal 
levies will be sought, with a number 
of cities currently evidencing inter- 
est in Philadelphia’s municipal in- 
come tax, which is levied at the rate 
of 1 per cent. on all “salaries, wages, 
commissions and other compensa- 
tion,’ and on net incomes of all 
businesses and corporations. Sales 
taxes, such as are currently effective 
in New York City and New Orleans, 
also are being eyed by other munici- 
palities. Business license fees are 
among other municipal revenue 
sources being considered for expan- 
sion and increases. 

The prospect of a widespread and 
varied assortment of new municipal 
taxes is feared by business interests 
as carrying with it the threat of 
added business administrative as well 
as tax burdens, together with new 
and imposing barriers to the free 
flow of interstate and even intrastate 
trade. A new crop of local levies 
also would tend to push further 
away than ever the hope of obtain- 
ing the elimination of overlapping 
and conflicting taxation by the vari- 
ous levels of government. 


Interstate Besides facing state and 
Barriers local tax trade barriers, 
business across __ state 
lines will continue to be confronted 
with state regulatgry barriers. With 
many state trade barriers tem- 
porarily leveled under war-emer- 
gency measures, it has been hoped 
that the war-time demonstration of 
the need for unobstructed commerce 
might lead to permanent removal 
of such curbs. That these hopes 
may be premature, however, was 
indicated by the 1944 Kentucky 
Legislature’s reiection of a bill per- 
manently to liberalize that state’s 
truck size and weight restrictions. 
One of the nation’s worst highway 
transportation bottlenecks, Ken- 
tucky’s present law limits trucks to a 
gross load of 18,000 pounds and a 
length of 30 feet. A temporary war- 
time arrangement fixes the maxi- 
mum load at 40,000 pounds and the 
length at 45 feet for specified high- 
ways. A bill to make these emer- 
gency limits permanent was defeated 
amid charges that the Kentucky 
Legislature was dominated by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. It 
was further charged that the same 


railroad was responsible for the fact 
that Tennessee and Mississippi hap- 
pen to have the next lowest load 
limits in the country — 30,000 
pounds, 

Bills permanently to remove state 
regulatory barriers will be issues in 
many of this year’s state legislative 
sessions. If other states follow Ken- 
tucky’s example, there will be in- 
creased pressure for federal regula- 
tion of motor-vehicle sizes and 
weights, together with broader fed- 
eral regulatory action in other fields, 
as a means of effecting uniformity. 
Larger federal appropriations for 
highway construction will provide a 
basis for greater federal interest in 
keeping the highways free of unrea- 
sonable restrictions. 


Labor The future course of 
Relations state legislation in the 

labor-relations field will 
be determined by such currently 
unsettled factors as public opinion, 
federal action and court rulings on 
present state laws. If the War Labor 
Board is abolished and not suc- 
ceeded by some. similar federal 
agency, there will be _ intensified 
pressure for the creation of state 
boards to help untangle labor-man- 
agement disputes in states where 
such agencies do not already exist. 
An offsetting factor may be further 
growth of sentiment in both labor 
and management to keep govern- 
ment out of labor relations. 

State constitutional amendments 
outlawing the closed shop were 
adopted at the November election in 
Florida and Arkansas, but reiected 
in California. The two adopted 
measures will be attacked in the 
courts by labor organizations. adding 
to a list of previously-enacted state 
laws restricting labor-union activities 
which already are in litigation. 

Of possible sienificance is the fact 
that the closed-shop proposal lost 
in the more heavily industrialized 
California, although gettine by in 
Florida and Arkansas with their less 
potent labor-union vote. This situa- 
tion has been reflected generally in 
past state legislation stringently 
curbing wnion activities. It does not 
appear likely at this point that the 
larrer industrial states will turn to 
such legislation, although it is likely 
to be provosed on a broad scale this 
vear. Meanwhile, the question of 
just how far the states can go in 
attempting to restrict unions, with- 
out conflictine with the federal con- 
stitution and federal laws, awaits 
determination by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

An attempt will be made this vear 
to revive the drive for state dupli- 
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cates of the federal wage-hour law, 
but there are no present indications 
such measures will be widely en- 
acted, if at all. The states hereto- 
fore have strongly resisted Washing- 
ton pressure in this direction, with 
ome states even taking directly 
opposite action by reducing the time 
limitations for the filing of worker 
ts under the federal statute. 


Social A trend toward broad- 
Security ened social security and 
related measures may re- 
added employer burdens. 
Many states this year will consider 
bills to liberalize unemployment- 
mpensation laws through in- 
creased benefit payments, longer 
benefit periods and extension to 
employees of smaller em- 
ployers he retofore exempt. Although 
such trend has been in progress 
ver since the inception of unem- 
ployment compensation, there have 
been number of developments 
which will speed the movement 
during the 1945 sessions. 

State legislators will recall the 
prominence gained in the Congress 
during the past year by bills pro- 
posing to supersede the present state 
ystems by a national system paying 
enefits on a uniform basis. Despite 
the fact that these proposals were 
rejected by Congress, they will be 
cited as indicative of a need for lib- 
eralization of the state laws to offset 
pressure for federalization of the 
program. While the House in 
Washington voted to leave jobless 
compensation entirely in the hands 
of the states, the House Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy sig- 
nificantly urged that the states in- 
crease rates and lengthen coverage 


Liberalization of the state laws 
has been advocated by leaders of 
both major political parties in many 
states, as well as nationally. Labor, 
of course, has long been calling for 
such action. And, a recently-an- 
nounced survey by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce indicated that a 
majority of the business elements it 
represents see need for liberalizing 
unemployment compensation. 


Workmen's Many state legis- 
Compensation latures this year 

also will consider 
bills to liberalize state workmen’s 
compensation laws, as to payments, 
compensable diseases and the num- 
ber of employers and employees 
affected. This, too, will be in keep- 
ing with a trend which has made 
steady progress in recent years. 
More than half of the 1943 legisla- 
tures considered such measures and 
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they were issues in a number of the 
comparatively few regular state 
legislative sessions held in 1944. 


Hospital Business costs also may 
Care be increased by measures 

to broaden the accessi- 
bility of medical and hospital facili- 
ties which will be considered on a 
broad scale in 1945 legislatures. 
Some of these proposals will be of 
a revolutionary character designed 
to protect workers through state- 
sponsored hospitalization insurance 
programs, supported either wholly 
or partially by employer contribu- 
tions. An expansion of state hospital 
and health facilities along conven- 
tional lines also will be sought in 
many states, with such proposals 
possibly leading to new or added 
taxes in some instances. 

That business interests are becom- 
ing aware of this trend was indi- 
cated by a recent U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce referendum through 
which its members asserted that 
“employers who have not done so 
should explore the possibility of 
providing for their employees some 
protection against non-industrial or 
non - occupational disabilities and 
sickness.” By a vote of 1,592 to 700, 
the chamber members further de- 
clared that “if, after a reasonable 
period of time, the private effort of 
employers to provide protection 
against non-industrial and non-occu- 
pational disabilities and sickness will 
leave substantial gaps in coverage, 
only then should public action be 
taken.” If such action is taken, a 
majority of the members added, 
“this should be at the state and local 
levels of government rather than at 
the federal level” and “should per- 
mit voluntary group plans to operate 
as alternatives to government plans.” 

A report was awaited at this writ- 
ing from a special commission in 
Rhode Island which has been study- 
ing a proposed state compulsory 
hospitalization insurance law, first 
suggested by Governor J. Howard 
McGrath in his message to the 1944 
Rhode Island Legislature and ex- 
pected to be a legislative issue there 
this year. Rhode Island already has 
pioneered in the field of state-spon- 
sored health insurance through the 
enactment in 1942 of a cash sick- 
ness-insurance law, the first of its 
kind in the nation. Financed by 


‘employee contributions, it is in- 


tended to give workers absent 
through illness compensation for 
loss of wages. 

As first outlined in January, 1944, 
by Governor McGrath, employers 
and employees would make contri- 
butions under the proposed compul- 


sory hospitalization insurance pro- 
gram to a fund. The governor said 
at that time he believed hospital 
services could be had by a contrib- 
utor and his family dependents “for 
perhaps less than 5 cents per em- 
ployed person per day.” Because of 
the legal problem of devising a plan 
that would protect a worker’s de- 
pendents, as well as himself, Gov- 
ernor McGrath subsequently sug- 
gested that it might be a good idea 
to have employers pay for the par- 
ticipation of their employees, with 
the employees paying for any mem- 
bers of their families they desired to 
enroll voluntarily. 

Similar proposals will be advanced 
in other states, although it is un- 
likely that many will get as deeply 
into the subject as indicated in 
Rhode Island without considerable 
further study. As has been the case 
in Rhode Island, measures to com- 
pensate workers for wages lost 
through sickness probably will pre- 
cede attempts to cover sickness and 
hospital costs as well. 


Private Among other sub- 
Construction jects likely to come 

up in state legisla- 
tures this year will be measures 
designed to stimulate private hous- 
ing and other construction. In a 
significant step to encourage private 
capital to embark on large - scale 
housing projects, New Jersey’s 1944 
Legislature empowered municipali- 
ties to contract with development 
companies to reclaim blighted areas. 
Municipalities, under the new stat- 
ute, can condemn any land within 
a projected site and sell it at cost 
to a development company. As an 
added incentive to risk capital mu- 
nicipalities also can freeze existing 
assessments up to 25 years. Similar 
legislative steps had previously been 
taken in New York, Missouri, Mich- 
igan and Illinois. Maryland moved 
in the same direction through the 
adoption of a new state constitu- 
tional amendment at the recent elec- 
tion. Such measures are expected 
to be brought up in other states 
this year. 


Building Also bearing upon post- 
Codes = war building prospects 

and the attendant mate- 
rials market is a trend toward mod- 
ernization and standardization of 
building codes and related regula- 
tions which has been under way in 
many states and cities. Indiana last 
year adopted a new state building 
code. Preparation of a new basic 
state building code has been under 
way in Connecticut, with such 
action previously taken in Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 
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Drop in Cement Shipments Checked 
Sharply in Last Months of 1944 


Production and Shipments 


HE cement industry, having con- 
Tisitutea its share to the war ef- 

fort by providing the cement for 
our vast war construction program, 
is now devoting most of its efforts to 
post-war planning. It is, of course, 
still supplying what would ordinarily 
be considered large quantities of ce- 
ment for the construction of hos- 
pitals and other structures and for 
the constant expansion and conver- 
sion of war plants, training centers, 
etc., made necessary by the con- 
stantly-shifting requirements of this 
global war. It is also contributing 
materially in the production of other 
vital materials such as lime, noduliz- 
ed flue dust, beneficiated iron ore, 
phosphate concentrates, etc. The de- 
mand for most of this emergency 


increasingly evident that, as soon as 
the equipment and labor shortages 
are over, the cement industry will 
spend more money on plants than 
ever before in its history. A few es- 
tablished companies have already 
publicly announced their plans which 
include not only new plants but also 
the virtual rebuilding of existing 
plants. Many others, some of them 
planning even more extensive pro- 
grams, have not yet made their 
plans public. Apparently there is 
hardly a plant which will not under- 
go major changes. 

The volume of such work planned 
seems to grow as reports pour in 
about the huge volume of planned 
post-war construction which is begin- 
ning to assume almost astronomical 
proportions. Actually, however, most 
of this work is based on something 
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@ Artist's sketch of Missouri Portland Cement Company's proposed plant to be built at 
Memphis. 


production, which has been thor- 
oughly covered in numerous articles 
in these pages, has passed its peak 
and some of these plants have al- 
ready been reconverted to resume 
the production of cement. There 
has been no indication that any of 
these plants will continue the pro- 
duction of these materials after the 
emergency is over. 

This post-war planning, of course, 
embraces cement plant improve- 
ments and expansions, new and im- 
proved types of cements, new uses 
for cement, distribution methods 
and facilities and most of the many 
other aspects of the cement busi- 
ness. In the past year it has become 
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much more tangible. After the de- 
pression, during which many plants 
reached an all-time low from a me- 
chanical standpoint, the industry had 
just gotten its plant-improvement 
program well under way when we 
entered the war. The ensuing period, 
during which little new equipment 
was available and production reach- 
ed an all-time high, further depre- 
ciated many plants which had not 
yet been brought back to their pre- 
depression standards of mechanical 
efficiency. It is these deferred expen- 
ditures, multiplied by still: further 
deferment, which provide a sound 
base for the post-war program of 
the industry. Other factors entering 


in include the development since 
the depression of improved meth- 
ods and equipment, ranging from 
individual machinery units to rev- 
olutionary processing methods. 
Such developments have been and 
will continue to be responsible for 
expenditures ranging from the re- 
placement of existing machinery 
units to the rebuilding of entire 
plant departments and the construc- 
tion of complete new plants. Ad- 
vancements in cement technology, 
tightening cement specifications, de- 
pletion of deposits, etc., will un- 
doubtedly also have their effect. 

A healthy condition has been 
created in the industry by the rapid 
expansion of the cement industry 
during the war years in Mexico 
and Central and South America. 
Not only have these countries pur- 
chased the equipment from several 
obsolete plants but they. have also 
drained from operating plants, used 
equipment dealers, and even junk 
yards, old equipment which might 
conceivably have been put back into 
operation again in spite of its in- 
efficiency. 


Production and Shipments 


The Year The final figures on ce- 
1943 ment production and 

shipments in 1944 will 
not be available for some time but 
it seems evident that shipments were 
about 95,000,000 barrels, about 25 
per cent. below the 1943 total of 
127,567,000 barrels. Production was 
about 91,000,000 barrels, about 32 
per cent. below the 1943 total of 
133,483,000 barrels. These figures, 
while low in comparison with the 
1942 peak, are still far above the 
depression low in 1933 when ship- 
ments were 64,086,000 and _pro- 
duction was 63,473,000 barrels. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
downward trend was checked a few 
months ago and that shipments from 
August through December, 1944 
were considerably ahead of the like 
period in 1943. An unexpected spurt 
in shipments beginning in August 
resulted in a sharp drop in stocks 
at the mills to the lowest level since 
October 1942 when plants were 
straining to meet the demands. 
Bringing the stocks back near a nor- 
mal level will help to swell the 1945 
production figures, This jump in 
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nts can probably be attrib- 
irtly to the fact that August 
tember are usually the two 
nths for farm construction 
areas. The recent expansion 
iin types of war plants to 
changing needs of our 
forces has also been a factor. 
reason was that the con- 
| in some areas in 1943 was 
w the level of the nation in 
ind that this condition was 
in 1944. 


Future There is no evidence as 
Prospects yet that there will be 
any important change 
sumption of cement in the 
ture, but there is some room 
mism in the recent predic- 
ide by the WPB Building 

ls Division that, if present 
iction restrictions remain un- 
1945 consumption will be 

) to 60 per cent. of caffacity. 
uld mean from 107,000,000 
100,000 barrels of cement, 
Division’s figures of 215,- 

) barrels for the capacity of 
istry. It would compare with 
8,000,000 barrel consumption 
timated by the Division for 
+1 per cent. of capacity. 
estimates are based almost 

on heavy construction and 
take into consideration the 
in farm and repair and 
ince construction they are 
on the conservative side. 

the basis of known facts the 





@ High-pressure viscosimeter for testing oil- 
well cement in the Universal Atlas labora- 
tories. 


industry may confidently look for- 
ward to a sharp upturn in business 
as soon as the progress of the war 
permits. When that will be is still 
anybody’s guess but the flood of 
information on post-war construc- 
tion projects shows no sign of slow- 
ing down. Detailed information on 
the post-war construction plans of 
most of the cities, towns and vil- 
lages of over 50,000 population and 
lumped information on smaller mu- 
nicipalities is presented elsewhere in 
this issue in an attempt to give at 
least a partial picture of the tre- 
mendous assured post-war market 
for construction materials. Similar 


information on the construction 
plans of the various states was pre- 
sented in the January, 1944, issue 
of Prr AnD Quarry and these figures 
have swelled tremendously since. 
The total anticipated post-war con- 
struction in the 37 eastern states as 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration up to October 31, 1944, 
is over $17,000,000,000. Since then 
many additional programs and proj- 
ects have been announced, one of 
which—the rivers and harbors bill 
recently signed by the President— 
alone calls for the expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000. When the 11 west- 
ern states are added in it seems safe 
to say that the total to date for the 
entire country exceeds 25 billions of 
dollars. This alone is enough to keep 
the construction level at the 1942 
all-time peak for 2 years or at the 
1940 level for 4 years. 


Changes in Production Facilities 


Compared to 1943, when two 
plants were withdrawn from _ pro- 
duction and one large new plant 
went into full-scale production, there 
was little change in the capacity of 
the industry. No new plants were 
built and no important plant ex- 
pansions were made. On the other 
hand only one plant was withdrawn 


from production and a few others 


made changes which improved ef- 
ficiency but decreased capacity. The 
plant withdrawn from production 
was that of the Yosemite Portland 





® The completed plant of the Ponce Cement Corporation in Puerto Rico as of May 31, 1944, viewed from the limestone quarry. The lime- 


stone crushing plant is at the left in the foreground. 
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Cement Company, Merced, Califor- 
nia, which was recently sold to the 
Henry J. Kaiser Company. It was 
announced that only the storage and 
packing departments will be retained 
for distribution purposes and that 
the equipment would be sold to a 
cement producer in Venezuela. 
The Lawrence Portland Cement 
Company has near completion at its 
Thomaston, Maine plant a program 
which will decrease its capacity from 
1,200,000 to 900,000 barrels annual- 
ly but which will considerably im- 
prove its efficiency and economy of 
operation. The two original 11- by 
200-foot kilns have been combined 
to form one 11- by 362-foot kiln. 
A new Fuller air-quenching clinker 
cooler has been installed and a new 
coal mill building was erected. 
Minor improvements were made 
in a number of plants. Among these 
was the Pacific Portland Cement 
Company’s plant at Gold Hill, Ore- 
gon, where a new power plant is 
near completion. Power will also be 
supplied for Gold Hill street light- 


ing and other municipal purposes. 





@ Boehler air surface meter and fluid per- 
meability apparatus in Universal Atlas’ con- 
crete laboratory. 


Other plants improved included the 
Quincy, Michigan plant of the 
Wolverine Portland Cement Com- 
pany and the Medusa Portland Ce- 
ment Company’s distributing plant 
at Holland, Michigan. 


Planned Few of the many new 
Expansions plants and important 

plant improvement 
programs planned for the post-war 
era have been publicly announced 
but there is hardly a plant or com- 
pany that will not be affected. 
Typical of these was the announce- 
ment that the Missouri Portland 
Cement Company would build a 
new 750,000-barrel wet-process plant 
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@ The new 330-foot kiln on the left and the 180-foot kiln at the right in the enlarged plant 
of the Ponce Cement Corporation in Puerto Rico. 


at Memphis where it has for many 
years operated a distributing plant 
and a sand-and-gravel plant. Con- 
struction will begin as soon as WPB 
regulations permit and the plant is 
expected to be in operation in time 
to serve the immediate post-war 
market which officials of the com- 
pany believe will be very active. 
The limestone for this plant will be 
quarried near Batesville, Arkansas. 


Little information has 
been released on the ce- 
ment situation in Hawaii and other 
Pacific outposts but it is known that 
the Permanente Cement Company’s 
bulk cement distributing plant there 
has handled more than 3,000,000 
barrels of cement in less than three 
years.. The cement is shipped from 
California in bulk. It can also be 
safely presumed that the Hawaiian 
Cement Company’s plant at Wai- 
anae, on which construction was 
begun late in 1943, is now in opera- 
tion. 


Hawaii 


Puerto Rico In Puerto Rico, 
where the one‘ exist- 
ing plant was unable to meet the 
growing demand in the Caribbean 
area, the Ponce Cement Corporation, 
which late in 1942 began production 
at its new 1,000-barrel wet-process 
plant at Ponce, was forced to enlarge 
the plant. This program, completed 
May 31, 1944, increased the capac- 
ity to 2,500 barrels daily, the ultimate 
capacity for which the plant had 
been designed. The new equipment 
added consisted of an 8-foot 2-inch 
and 9-foot 2-inch by 324-foot Unax 
kiln, a new finish-grinding mill and 
air separator, and other smaller 
units. A complete description of 
these operations was published in 
the August, 1944, issue of PiT aNpD 
Quarry. 


Relaxation of Restrictions 


An important development, but 
one which will probably not have 
much immediate effect on the indus- 
try was the revocation on November 
25, 1944 of WPB Limitation Order 
L-179. This order, which was issued 
in August, 1942, limited the manu- 
facture of cement to the three speci- 
fied types most commonly used and 
was designed to increase the produc- 
tion of cement at a time when the 
war-construction demands exceeded 





© Conduction calorimeter in Universal At- 
las’ concrete laboratory for determining rate 
of heat liberation of Portland-cement pastes. 


the capacity of the industry in some 
areas. There is no doubt that the 
desired results were obtained as the 
total 1942 consumption of cement, 
over 185,000,000 barrels, the highest 
consumption figure on record, ap- 
proached the 215,000,000-barrel per 
year figure regarded by the WPB 
Building Materials Division as the 
capacity of the industry. The de- 
mand in some areas of intense con- 
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ction activity was so great that 
nt was in some cases shipped 
than 1,000 miles from plants 
active areas. These restric- 
dmittedly worked some hard- 
as well as benefits to the cement 
istry. Many manufacturers were 
porarily prevented from market- 
specialties for which they had 
eloped profitable markets, while 
rs enjoyed the temporary advan- 
of not having to meet too great 
imber of specifications. 


\ccording to the WPB the order 
revoked because there is no 
er any justification for such re- 
tions and the present time was 
dered most opportune because 
present low level of the stocks 
nanufacturer’s hands. Its revo- 
n is not expected to affect the 
| need for manpower over any 
of time as the volume of 
nt required during 1945 will 
nd on developments of the war; 
relaxations already made 
been of little importance to 
ndustry. It will, however, make 
ssible for producers to begin 
ticipate the future demands for 
types of cement than those 
in stock. 


ther provisions of the order, sub- 
ntly removed, had prohibited 
earmarking of storage bins for 
lividual customers in order to 
te full utilization of all avail- 
torage space. 


Air-Entraining Cement 


ine of the phenomena of recent 
was the rapid acceptance given 
various types of air-entraining 
nts. Seldom has any new prod- 
won such a large following in 
a short time. During 1944, 
ver, much of the confusion 
ing early in 1943 has been 
red up and there is a much better 





@ High-temperature furnaces and control panels in Universal Atlas’ petrographic section. 


now remain few extremists who 
either herald it as a cure-all or con- 
demn it absolutely. The general 
attitude now seems to be that air- 





© Compressive-strength-testing machine with 
auxiliary dial in concrete laboratory. 


entraining cement is in a transition 
period but that it has a definite place 
and every effort is being made to 
learn more about the product, its 
characteristics, advantages and dis- 


this cement will alleviate some of 
the problems which have plagued 
the industry in the past. 

Apparently the manufacture and 
use of air-entraining cements will 
involve no particular difficulties or 
complications once the slightly dif- 
ferent technique necessary is estab- 
lished and definitely understood. In 
its manufacture and use this new 
product seems to be going through a 
transition period similar to the one 
from which high-early-strength ce- 
ment finally emerged as a permanent 
and valuable new construction ma- 
terial. There seems ample justifica- 
tion for the belief that proper control 
in manufacturing this cement has 
eliminated most of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in its 
use and that more progress will be 
made in this direction. 


In the past year air-entraining 
cement has increased its standing in 
the ready-mixed concrete industry, 
where it found such wide acceptance 
in 1943. The concrete-products in- 
dustry, which had been skeptical of 








ral understanding of its limita- advantages. There seems to be _ the advantages of this cement for its 
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® Pen-and-ink sketch of the plant erected in Chile last year. 
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Community to house workers will be located in hills in background. 
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using it on a rapidly increasing scale. 
This growing acceptance has appa- 
rently been due more to advantages 
in manufacturing than to the physi- 
cal improvement of the product. 
The use of air-entraining cement 
gives the concrete greater workabil- 
ity and results in fewer wet cracks, 
culls and discards. The fact that it 
also imparts to the product some 
resistance to moisture penetration, 
freezing and thawing,” etc., seems to 
be of secondary importance at this 
stage. Some idea of the wide range 
of possibilities for this cement may 
be gathered from the fact that it has 
already been used with some success 
as a straight-cement mortar because 
of its high plasticity. 


Laboratories 


What some companies are doing 
to promote the use of cement, to 





@ New laboratory and office building of 
the Canada Cement Company at Port Col- 
borne, Ontario. 


improve present types, and to antici- 
pate future demands may be visual- 
ized by referring to an article in the 
July, 1944, issue of Prr anp Quarry, 
which described the main research 
laboratories of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company at _ Buffington, 
Indiana. The research activities are 
largely directed to the application of 
available basic information to cur- 
rent problems, to the improvement 
of present products and to the devel- 





opment of new products. In this 
application it is generally necessary 
to obtain further specific information 
and a considerable portion of the 
work of the staff is devoted to devel- 
oping this new knowledge. As with 
all industrial laboratories, more or 
less service work is carried on for the 
different departments and plants of 
the company, and this too requires 
research, often in considerable 
amount. 

The laboratories are composed of 
seven inter-connected sections or 
groups known as the Analytical, 
Petrographic, Concrete, Ce me nt- 
Products, Oijul-Well-Cement, and 
Refractories laboratories, and _ the 
Experimental Plant. Each of these 
groups actually encompasses more 
work than its name implies. In the 
Petrographic Section, for example, 
the work centers around the use of 
the petrographic microscopes, but it 
also includes the direct microscopic 
examination of various materials and 
performs many other functions. In 
the Analytical Section much analyti- 
cal data is prepared for the inves- 
tigations of the other sections, new 
developments in analytical research 
are examined for their application 
to cement studies, co-operative in- 
vestigations are carried on with 
other agencies in developing and 
testing proposed specification meth- 
ods, etc. 

In addition to the usual equip- 
ment used in chemical and physical 
laboratories there are such items as: 
combustion, tubular, muffle, load- 
test, spalling-test and melting-point 
furnaces; centrifuges; constant-tem- 
perature cabinets, baths and rooms; 
moist, steam and curing cabinets; 
deep-freeze units; 4- by 35-foot 
and 6-inch by 8%4-foot rotary kilns 
and a smaller rotary calciner; jaw 
crusher, ball mills, a 3- by 8-foot 
tube mill, driers, etc., a 230-ton 
capacity hydraulic press, compres- 
sion and tensile-testing machines; 


®@ New laboratory and office building of the Canada Cement Company at Hull, Quebec. 
P. C. A. safety trophy at right is for a remarkable safety record. 
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@ New silos and packhouse at Port Col- 
borne plant. 


temperature and pressure viscosim- 
eters; various types of turbidimeters 
and air-permeability instruments in- 
cluding one of original design; air 
separators, sonometers, photometers, 
petrographic microscopes, 
cameras, refractometers,  calori- 
meters, balancers, cutting and polish- 
ing equipment, etc. 


stages, 


Foreign Developments 


Mexico Much has been said in 
these pages in recent 
years about the rapid expansion of 
the cement industry in Mexico. Up 
to 1938 none of the six cement plants 
then in existence was called upon to 
operate at anywhere near its capac- 
ity. In 1939 the demand began to 
increase and the war brought rap- 
idly-increasing demands which have 
resulted in an unprecedented new- 
plant and plant-improvement pro- 
gram. Of the eight plants in 
operation in 1942, six have since 
been enlarged and eight new plants 
have either been completed or will 
be in operation in a few months. 
As a result the output of cement (in 
metric tons of 2,200 pounds) jumped 
from 560,405 tons in 1942 to 1,081,- 
700 tons in 1944 and a 1945 produc- 
tion of 1,430,800 tons is predicted. 
The new plants include those of 
Cementos La Cruz Azul at Lagunas, 
Oaxaca; Cementos Mexicanos, S. A., 
at Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; Cemen- 
tos Veracruz, S. A., at Orizaba, Vera 
Cruz; Cementos Guadalajara, S. A. 
(1943) at Guadalajara, Jalisco; Ce- 
mentos del Pacifico at Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa; Impulsora de Cementos, 
S. A., Leon, Guanajuato. Plans are 
already being made for the expan- 
sion of some of these plants. 
Among the existing plants which 
have been or are being expanded are 
those of Cementos de Mixcoac, S. A., 
San Pedro de Los Pinos, Mexico; 
Cementos Atoyac, S. A., Puebla, 
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Puebla; Cementos Mexicanos, S. A., 


it Hidalgo, Nuevo Leon; Compania 
Mexicano de Cemento Portland 
Apasco, S. A., Apasco, Mexico; Cia 


De Cemento Portland La Tolteca, 
S. A., Tolteca, Hidalgo. 

[he Guadalajara plant at Guada- 
lajara, state of Jalisco was the first 
completed, in June, 1943. Like most 
of the others it secured most of its 
equipment from the United States. 
[wo of the three kilns and several 
mills were obtained from the long- 
abandoned plant of the Castalia 
Portland Cement Company, Cas- 
talia, Ohio, and other equipment 
came from similar sources. The 
capacity of this new dry-process 
lant is rated at about 200 metric 

daily. It was completely de- 
ribed in the July, 1944, issue of 
PIT AND QUARRY. 

Good progress is reported being 
le on the new plant of Cementos 
Pacifico at Marmol, near Mazat- 

Sinaloa. This 900-barrel dry- 
process plant will have an 8- by 
[50-foot kiln and will generate its 

vn power with Diesel engines. 
Most of the equipment for this plant 
from the plants of the Aetna 
Portland Cement Company at Fen- 
Michigan, and the Green Bag 


Cement Company, Kenova, West 
Virginia 

Cementos Veracruz, S. A., a com- 
bination of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company and Ce- 
mentos Atoyac, S. A., has near com- 
pletion a 2-kiln, dry-process plant 

Orizaba in the state of Vera 
Cruz on the east coast of Mexico. 
Most of the equipment for this plant 
was taken from the old Hawkeye 


nt at Des Moines which Mar- 
replaced with a new plant in 


Che new plant of Cementos Mexi- 

at Monterrey, Nuevo Leon 

s two 9- by 120-foot kilns. 

\n interesting development now 
well under way is the construction 
of a blast-furnace-slag Portland ce- 
ment plant at Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon by Cementos del Norte, S. A., 

newly-formed subsidiary of Ce- 
mentos Mexicanos, §. A. This new 
plant will dry a granulated wet 
blast-furnace slag from a local steel 
mill, blend it with gypsum and 
Portland cement clinker from the 
parent plant, and grind, store and 
pack the product. A capacity of 
100 tons daily is expected. 


South America South and Central 

American coun- 
tries have also expanded their output 
of cement materially in recent years 
through the construction of new 
plants and the expansion of those 
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already in operation. One of the 
new plants already in operation is 
that of the Corporacion de Fomento 
de la Produccion at Juan Soldado, 
near Coquimbo, Chile which will 
supplement the output of Chile’s 
only other plant. A capacity of 
about 250,000 tons annually is ex- 
pected. Much of the equipment for 
this plant came from the old Edison 
plant at Piscataway, N. J., which 
had lain idle for some years. The 
eight original 8- by 125-foot Edison 
rotary kilns were reconditioned and 
converted into four 914- by 8- by 
199-foot kilns. New equipment re- 
leased to complete this plant in- 
cluded a flotation plant, ball mill, 
traveling crane, coolers, etc. 

The Fabrica Nacional de Ce- 
mento in Guatemala has a 7- by 
100-foot rotary kiln with a 5- by 
50-foot rotary cooler which produce 
about 450 barrels of cement daily. 
The installation of a 6- and 7- by 
180-foot kiln and a 6- by 50-foot 
cooler is just being completed and 
these will produce about 600 barrels 
of cement daily. The original kiln 
and cooler will then be used for lime 
manufacture with an expected ca- 
pacity of about 40 tons daily. 


The Canada Cement 
Company, Ltd., which 
operates six of the nine cement plants 
in that country and five distributing 
plants, plans to continue the program 
of improvement which was begun 
about 15 years ago and has since 
continued almost without interrup- 
tion. This program has brought all 
these plants up to the best modern 
practices in most of their depart- 
ments and has included the con- 
version of five of them from the dry 
to the wet process. The sixth such 
conversion is under way and will be 
completed after the war. A series 
of articles in Prr anp Quarry during 
this period has described most of 
these improvements in detail. 

In the last few years efforts have 
been concentrated on the improve- 
ment of the five distributing plants 
and the construction of new pack- 
houses, silos and office buildings at 
several of the producing plants and 
on the installation of dust collectors. 
One such job remains to be com- 
pleted. Post-war work will include 
the improvement of the clinker- 
grinding departments in several] 
plants. 


Canada 


War Damage to 
Foreign Plants 


Little information on this subject 
is* available but it can be safely 
assumed that the cement plants in 
enemy and enemy-occupied coun- 


tries have suffered heavy damage 
from bombing as they are considered 
to be targets of the highest impor- 
tance. When it is realized that 
Germany, Italy, Japan, France, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Rus- 
sia, etc. before the war operated 
cement plants with a combined 
capacity of over 100,000,000 metric 
tons annually it is evident that the 
post-war demands for equipment 
merely to replace or rehabilitate these 
plants will be tremendous. 


Aggregate 


(from page 111) 


One of the largest producers of 
agstone in the country, the Colum- 
bia Quarry Company, further in- 
creased its output of this material by 
expanding this department of its 
plant at Krause, Illinois. There 
developments, which were fully 
described in the November, 1944, 
issue of Prr AND Quarry, consisted 
of the enlargement of a pulverizing 
plant originally built in 1926. A 
third pulverizer and considerable 
other equipment was added. The 
total capacity of pulverized limestone 
at this location is now 3,200 tons 
daily, including 800 tons of inci- 
dental production from the crushed 
stone plant. 

Among those building new agri- 
cultural-limestone plants in 1944 
were the Sullivan Lime Company, 
Rogue River, Oregon; Earl Minton, 
Parsons, Kansas; C. B. Cullor, 
Unionville, Missouri; the Batesville 
White Lime Company, Batesville, 
Arkansas (see Pir aNp Quarry, De- 
cember, 1944) ; the Mississippi Lime 
Plant Board, Brandon, Mississippi; 
the Louisiana Limestone Company, 
New Friendship, Louisiana (see Pit 
AND Quarry, May, 1944) ; the Neu- 
heise] Lime and Stone Company, 
Durand, Wisconsin; the Annville 
Stone Company, Hershey, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Among those making important 
improvements to agstone plants 
were: The McMillan Mining and 
Quarry Company, Roche Harbor, 
Washington; the Hopkinsville Stone 
Company, Hopkinsville, Kentucky; 
C. A. Langford, Gallatin, Tennessee 
(see Pir anp Quarry, June, 1944) ; 
the Willingham-Little Stone Com- 
pany, Whitestone, Georgia; Leonard 
Fry, Dickey’s Station, Pennsylvania; 
Garnett Rock Company, Garnett, 
Kansas. 
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Puget Sound Plant is Altered to 
Keep Up With Changing Conditions 


West Coast Company Whose 
Sand and Gravel Deposit Is One 
of Best and Most Extensive 
Known Has Recently Completed 
a Four Year Plan of Alteration. 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





THE sand and gravel deposit 
and plant of the Pioneer 
Sand & Gravel Company on 
Puget Sound near Steila- 
coom, Washington, have 
been described periodically in these 
pages since 1910 when the company 
was incorporated and began operat- 
ing there. This recurring publicity 
has been given these operations not 
only because the deposit is one of 
the largest and best known to the 
writer but also because of the com- 
pany’s policy of altering the plant to 
meet changing conditions and of 
adopting the latest improved meth- 
ods and equipment. The last arti- 
cle, published in the February, 1938, 
issue of Pir AND Quarry, described 
the new plant which had replaced 
an older one because of the growing 
need for greater capacity, more ac- 
curate sizing, and lower production 
cost. 

At the time this plant was built 
railroad ballast was the major prod- 
uct and the tremendous wartime de- 
mand for concrete aggregates had 
not yet begun. When this demand 
became apparent early in 1940 steps 








were taken at once to adapt the plant 
to it. Because of wartime shortages 
this program was carried out piece- 
meal and has just been completed. 
The eight shaker screens in the plant 
were replaced with modern vibrat- 
ing screens of larger size and capac- 
ity, new bins were added and other 
changes were made. The addition 
of a second crusher and a screen 
and other changes in the crushed- 
gravel department increased the ca- 
pacity of this department from 20 
up to 50 cubic yards per hour. Dig- 
ging in the pit had been carried on 
in an easterly direction to meet the 
earlier demands. By working in a 
northerly direction’ a section of the 
deposit was tapped which yields a 
higher percentage of better-graded 
gravel to meet the present needs. 
The use of separate raw material and 


® Composite view of pit and plant with 
crushing, and car and barge-loading depart- 
ments at left. 


@ View from top of 240-foot gravel bank 

showing part of pit conveyor system, raw 

material stockpile, crushing building and 

plant. Barge-loading dock on Puget Sound 
in background. 


coarse-gravel stock piles makes it 
possible to operate the pit, and the 
uncrushed- and crushed-gravel 
screening departments either to- 
gether or separately as conditions 
may require. The loading conveyor 
system is so designed that barges can 
be loaded at the rate of 500 cubic 
yards per hour, or railroad cars at 
the rate of 200 cubic yards per hour, 
either together or separately. All 
these changes combined raised the 
plant’s capacity from 160 cubic yards 
per hour of mainly sand and rail- 
road ballast, to 225 cubic yards of 
sand and graded aggregates. A new 
tunnel-storage and reclaiming system 
is now being added which will dou- 
ble the storage capacity for finished 
materials. 
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levelopment of the pit in a 
direction parallel with the 
has extended the system of 

t-conveyors to a total length 
800 feet. The material 





® One of the two 4- by 12-foot screens used 
for secondary sizing of gravel. 


verses an arc of nearly 180 

before reaching the main 

At the base of the 240-foot 

Marion No. 125 electric 

crane with its 4%4-cubic yard 

loads the material into the 

yard steel hopper. An 

rail grizzly rejects boulders 

re for the crushers. A belt 

lischarges the material on the 

fir the 30-inch field conveyors.. 

shovel is used to handle the 

er and the 30-foot steel con- 

vey sections when moving to a 
cation. 

riginal 30-inch by 222-foot 

nclined belt-conveyor carries 

iterial to the top of the raw- 

|-storage structure where the 

t- by 10-foot shaker screen 

placed with a 5- by 14-foot 

fyler Ty-Rock single-deck screen. 

calps off coarse gravel for 


crushing and the size of cloth used 
on it varies from 1% to 3 inches 
depending on fiuctuations in the de- 
mand. A 20-inch by 60-foot radial 
boom conveyor, suspended by cables 
from an A-frame, discharges the 
coarse gravel on a 10,000-cubic yard 
stock pile over an arc of 180 degrees. 

The sand and gravel passing 
through this screen drops on a 30- 
inch by 40-foot reversible shuttle 
belt-conveyor on rails which dis- 
charges it on the 6,000-cubic yard 
raw-material stockpile. This ma- 
terial is reclaimed through a 135- 
foot tunnel on the 30-inch by 410- 
foot conveyor to the top of the 
screening building. 

There has been no major change 
in the sand separating and sizing 
system at this point. The material 
from the conveyor is discharged into 
a head box where water from two 
8-inch pipes is added. These feed 
3,000 g.p.m. compared to 2,400 
g.p.m. from the former 6-inch pipes. 
The flow is split into two flumes in 
which '%-inch stationary bumper 
screens separate the sand from the 
gravel. The sand and water flow 
into two 4- by 50-foot by 12-foot 
deep settling boxes with bottom-dis- 
charge gates controlled by levers 
from above. Four grades of sand 
are now produced and these are dis- 
charged into separate 250-cubic 
yard bins. In addition to plaster, 
paving and building sands a super- 
fine sand—about 50 to 60 per cent. 
through 48 mesh—is made for blend- 
ing with the other grades. 

The gravel screening is still done 
in two duplicate systems but these 
have been changed considerably. 


@ Left—View looking down main conveyor 
from plant at raw-and-oversize material stor- 
age piles. Final conveyor from pit is at left. 
@ Right: View of screening building with 
some of the new bins and screens. In back- 
ground is the barge-loading dock. 





The gravel passing over the station- 
ary screens formerly dropped into 
two de-rooter boxes in which bark, 
roots, etc., were floated off. Bucket 
elevators fed the gravel from these 
boxes to the first pair of sizing 
screens. As there are no roots in 
the deposit where it.is now being 
worked the boxes and elevators have 
been removed. The gravel is now 
fed direct from the stationary screens 
for primary sizing on two 4- by 12- 
foot Tyler Ty-Rock double-deck 
screens which replaced the original 
4- by 10-foot triple-deck shaker 
screens. Having split bottom decks 
the two new screens also make 3 
sizes of gravel, usually 34-, Y2-, and 





@ The tractor and bulldozer used to reclaim 
materials from the stockpiles. 


3g-inch. The two smallest sizes drop 
into separate bins. 

The plus-34-inch gravel over the 
top decks of these screens is carried 
on two 20-inch by 30-foot inclined 
belt-conveyors. These feed to a pair 
of 4- by 10-foot Tyler Ty-Rock dou- 
ble-deck screens for secondary sizing 
which usually make 1¥2- and 1-inch 
sizes. These replaced two 3- by 
10-foot double-deck shaker screens. 
Recently a new 3- by 10-foot Tyler 
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screen replaced another shaker 
screen which received the material 
off the top decks of the secondary 
screen, when 2-inch gravel was to 
be made. A 70-foot conveyor car- 
ries this material to a bin. By chang- 
ing the sizes of cloth used on these 
screens seven different sizes of gravel 
can be made and these are stored in 
separate bins. 

Near the plant there is a pile con- 
taining several hundred thousands 
of tons of material, largely coarse 
gravel, which has been built up over 
a period of many years. Two Cater- 
pillar tractors, equipped with Isaac- 
son and Master bulldozers feed this 
material to a hopper over a 24-inch 
by 300-foot belt-conveyor. This 
feeds on a 4- by 10-foot shaker 
screen which scalps it according to 
demands the same as at the raw stor- 
age pile. The material passing over 
the screen is carried by a 20-inch by 
110-foot belt-conveyor to the main 
oversize-gravel stockpile. The mate- 
rial passing through the screen is 
carried on a 20-inch by 140-foot 
inclined belt-conveyor directly to the 
main raw-material stockpile. In this 
way this material is treated in the 
same manner as the material from 





nel with a rail-mounted reciprocat- 
ing feeder was built under it and 
the conveyor was extended to a 
length of 200 feet. This discharges 
the gravel into a new Traylor 2-foot- 





@ The recording weighing device which is 
used on the barge-loading conveyor. 


4-inch TY gyratory crusher in the 
crusher building. A new bucket ele- 
vator feeds the gravel to a 4- by 12- 
foot Tyler Ty-Rock double-deck 
screen. This replaced the original 
4- by 8-foot double-deck electric vi- 
brating screen. The oversize from 
the screen is taken by a bucket ele- 


screening wet the No. 10 material 
through the bottom deck is wasted. 
This material formerly went to an- 
other screen which has been re- 
moved. 

The original storage system con- 
sisted of 6 gravel bins and 3 sand 
bins, each of 250-cubic yard capac- 
ity, under each of the two gravel 
and sand sizing systems. A third row 
of six 250-cubic yard bins was used 
for crushed-gravel storage. Seven 
new bins have been added. Now 
there are 7 gravel and 4 sand bins in 
each of the first two rows and 
4 gravel, 1 sand and 4 crushed rock 
bins in the third row. The total 
storage capacity has been increased 
from 7,200 to 9,300 tons. 

There has been no change in the 
arrangement of the reclaiming con- 
veyors under these three rows of bins 
but the conveyors have been ex- 
tended to reach the additional bins. 
The original 24-inch by 113-foot 
belt-conveyor under the crushed 
gravel bins has been extended to 
148 feet and the 30-inch by 159-foot 
conveyor under the first row of 
gravel and sand bins is now 195 
feet long. When cars are to be 
loaded materials can be discharged 





@ The main line railroad tracks and dock 
with tug and loaded barge heading out into 
Puget Sound. 


the pit and supplements it. At one 
time this setup contributed mate- 
rially to the output of the plant but 
the amount of this material on hand 
has been greatly reduced and the 
setup is now used only in case of a 
breakdown in the pit or some other 
emergency. 

The oversize gravel was formerly 
loaded by a steam locomotive crane 
into a small movable hopper on rails 
over a 20-inch by 138-foot belt-con- 
veyor. When the stockpile was 
enlarged a wooden reclaiming tun- 
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vator to the 4-foot Symons cone 
crusher which formerly did all the 
crushing. The material through 
both decks of the screen and the 
product of this crusher are dis- 
charged on the 20-inch by 198-foot 
belt-conveyor to the top of the 
crushed-gravel screening building. 
The original 4- by 10-foot triple- 
deck vibrating screen used for 
crushed-gravel sizing was replaced 
by a 5- by 12-foot Ty-Rock double- 
deck screen which is also equipped 
with washing sprays. The sprays 
are not used when dry rock is de- 
sired. When operating dry all three 
sizes made drop into bins. When 


@ Looking down at the 4!/2-cubic yard elec- 
tric shovel from the top of the 240-foot high 
face of the pit. 


from either of these conveyors on the 
original 166-foot cross conveyor 
feeding the steel car-loading hopper. 
This conveyor is now 30 inches in- 
stead of 24 inches wide. A 30-inch 
by 24-foot shuttle conveyor loads 
cars from this bin at the rate of 200 
cubic yards per hour. Shipments are 
made over the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway which 
runs along the shore past the plant. 

Under the third row of bins is the 
30-inch by 434 foot reclaiming belt 

(Continued on page 150) 
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New Florida Plant Makes Calcium 


Feeds from Coquina Shell Deposits 





The Same Deposit Also Supplies All Materials for 
Airport Runway Now Under Construction 


FROM business analyst in 
[ndiana ® producer of cal- 
cium feed for chickens in 
Florida is quite a step but 
Howard J. Wisehaupt seems 
made it successfully. Per- 
haps it was his previous experience 
which enabled him to see the possi- 
n the Florida coquina shell 
rock which has been put to little use 
since the Spanish used it to build 

s and other structures centuries 
rt Matanzas near St. Augus- 
tine is a good example of the dura- 
bility of this material. Coquina de- 
posits extend along the Florida east 
coast from St. Augustine to Jupiter 
Light House near Vero Beach, a 





ago. Fi 


distance of 170 miles but few of 
these are above ground water level. 
About 40 years ago such a deposit 
was found 6 miles east of Bunnell, 
Florida, and this was worked for 
building rock for a few years. It was 


then forgotten until it came to the 
attention of Mr. Wisehaupt. He or- 
ganized the firm of Calcium Prod- 
uct, Incorporated, with himself as 
lent and then began the con- 
n of a processing plant which 

was ready for operation late in 1942. 
He engaged as general superinten- 
dent L. L. Shiles who had operated 
2 small plant near Ormond which is 
| to have been the first to make 
try grits from coquina. The fine 

lucts of the plant, sold under the 

name “Ko-Kee-Na,” and the 
‘Calpro” grits, contain over 96 per 
cent. calcium carbonate equivalents. 


Sal 
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The capacity of the plant is about 
75 tons daily. 

The deposit is very extensive and 
consists of two layers of shell rock 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





with sand overburden up to 4 feet 
in depth. This is removed by bull- 
dozers by a contractor who is using 
the coquina mixed with marl as base 
course, and with sand as asphalt sur- 
facing for a local air field. In re- 
moving the 150,000 cubic yards of 
rock for this project enough of the 
deposit is being opened up for many 
years’ operation of the plant. The 
top layer of well-bonded coquina 
shells is 3 to 7 feet thick and is sold 
for rip rap. It is drilled with hand 
auger drills and shot out of the way. 
The bottom layer consists of 12 to 
18 feet of soft, loosely-bonded co- 
quina shells with occasional sand 
streaks. This is at present loaded into 
trucks with hand shovels. Post-war 
plans include the installation of 
equipment to crush and screen the 
hard rock for road material. In this 
case a power shovel will be used to 
load both materials. 

The soft shell is discharged from 
the trucks to the boot of a Maddox 
chain bucket elevator. This feeds it 
into the 4- by 37-foot Maddox ro- 
tary drier which consists of 8 cast- 
iron sections. The three rings on this 
drier ride on pulleys on two drive 


@ The coquina deposit with contractor's 

shovel loading out material for airport con- 

struction. The coquina shell drying and 
grinding plant is shown at left. 


shafts through which it is driven. A 
35-hp. International gasoline engine 
drives the drier and the elevator. 
The drier is unlined but is equipped 
with lifters. It is fired by a Ray oil 
burner. 

The dried shell is fed by another 
Maddox chain-bucket elevator to a 
Maddox rotary screen. This makes 
chick and hen grits which are dis- 
charged into separate bin compart- 
ments. This screen also removes the 
3 to 5 per cent. of sand in the shell. 
The oversize shell drops into an- 
other compartment from which it is 
taken by a drag chain conveyor to 
the feeder of a Raymond 3-roll high- 
side mill which is equipped with a 
single whizzer. This has in its circuit 
a Raymond suction fan, an 8-foot 
diameter Raymond cyclone, and a 
Raymond bag-type dust collector. 
The mill is driven by a 125-hp. Buda 
Diesel engine through a Twin Disc 
clutch and Browning V-belts. This 
engine also drives the drag conveyor 
and the fan through flat belts. 

The products of the separator and 
the collector drop into separate bins. 
These products are sold for land- 
lime, road topping, poultry and beef 
mashes, mineral feeds, fillers, etc. 
All these products are loaded into 
paper bags from the bin spouts by 
a Richardson wheel-mounted port- 
able automatic bagger. The filled 
bags are sewed by a Wilcox & Gibbs 
machine suspended from a spring 
hoist. 
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The.4- by 37-foot rotary drier with burner at right. 
® Left: L. L. Shiles, general superintendent; H. J. Wisehaupt, president and treasurer: 
F. C. Drake, secretary. Background—Some of products. 
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© The 3-roll high-side mill with single whizzer ® Another view of the sectional cast iron drier showing manner in which it is driven through 
separator which does all the grinding. pulleys on drive shafts. 


® Shown here is the 125-horse- 
power Diesel engine which drives 
the mill conveyor and fan. 


—O _ 


® Left: The wheel-mounted port- 

able automatic bagger which is 

moved under the desired bins. At 

left in picture is the portable bag- 
sewing machine. 
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Sales of Nonmetallics Other Than 
Cement and Aggregate Held Up Well 


N 1944 as in 1943 most of the 
| tries which suffered any 
loss in production or sales 
depending on construc- 

their sole or major outlets 

these held up far better 
construction volume which 

bout 47 per cent. Those 

cted were cement, sand and 

d, to a lesser extent, gypsum. 

Sharp drops were also suffered by 


and which has continued in every 
succeeding year except 1938 when 
there was a temporary recession. It 
is significant that this trend con- 
tinued during 1943 when the coun- 
try passed from the construction into 
the production phase of the war pro- 
gram and through 1944 when the 
volume of construction was only 
about 30 per cent. of the 1942 peak. 

During these years the loss in 





® View across quarry. New crushing plant of Batesville White Lime Company at Batesville, 
Arkansas. Primary crusher on the left. Screening plant and bins on the right. 


dustries but for different rea- 

[he production of bauxite, 
magnesite used for magne- 
manufacture was curtailed 

f oversupplies of aluminum 

mnesium. Although in most 

even partial figures for 

now available it seems 

that there were increases in 

t] tput of such materials as 
ispar phosphate rock, fluor- 

ca sand, dead-burned dolo- 

talc, pyrophyllite, Fuller’s 
Earth, bentonite, potash, pyrites, salt, 
sbestos, garnet, quartz, lithi- 

.eral wool, diatomite, kyan- 

eral pigments, vermiculite, 

ind flint lining and grinding 

Losses in production and/or 

most cases moderate, were 

| by the following industries: 
Kat graphite, roofing granules, 
bal | fire clays, tripoli, pumice 
micite, marl and greensand, 
ignesite, barite, and sulphur. 


Lime Although reports are not yet 
ivailable on the production 
yments of lime for the last 

ionths of 1944 and the earlier 

ng ire not complete it seems 
that the sales of commercial 
dead-burned dolomite in 

ir were up slightly from the 

total of 6,596,615 short tons, 

hing an all-time high. This 

the steady increase in 


tion which began in 1932 
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the volume of lime sold for building 
purposes was more than offset by the 
increase in sales of lime for agri- 
cultural and chemical purposes and 
of dead-burned dolomite. The in- 
crease in the use of chemical lime 
was due largely to greater consump- 
tion as flux in steel making, in the 
purification of bauxite for alumi- 
num smelting, and in the manufac- 
ture of calcium carbide. In 1944 
apparently about 72 per cent. of the 
total sales of lime went for chemical 
purposes, 15 per cent. for building, 
and 13 per cent. for agriculture. 
This compares with 73 per cent. 
chemical, 20 per cent. building and 
7 per cent. agricultural in 1941 when 
consumption was about on the same 
level and 59, 29, and 12 per cent. 





for the same categories in 1938 when 
the total consumption was consider- 
ably lower. Quicklime sales in 1944 
amounted to about 67 per cent. of 
the total and hydrate about 33 per 
cent. 


Gypsum The overall sales of gyp- 

sum and gypsum prod- 
ucts in 1944 probably dropped slight- 
ly below the volume of 1943. This 
was due largely to the continued 
drop in construction volume and 
cement production but, as in 1943, 
was undoubtedly considerably less 
than the drop in those index indus- 
tries. In 1943, with a drop of about 
47 per cent. in the overall construc- 
tion volume and 30 per cent. in 
cement shipments the drop in the 
dollar volume of gypsum and gyp- 
sum products sold was only about 6 
per cent. With a drop in 1944 of 40 
per cent. in construction volume and 
28 per cent. in cement shipments a 
drop of only about 5 per cent. in the 
value of gypsum and gypsum prod- 
ucts sold is indicated. Even this 
slight decrease might have been 
wiped out, however, by the fact that 
in the first three months of 1944 
the downward trend in the overall 
activity of the industry was halted. 
The production of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum in this period—the 
measures of general activity—were 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines to be 8 and 15 per cent. 
higher than in the first quarter of 
1943. 

The comparatively favorable 
showing of the gypsum industry is 
due largely to the strong demand 
for some prefabricated products, in- 
dustrial plasters, and agricultural 
gypsum which cushioned the abrupt 
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© GeneralView of Batesville lime plant with some of kilns visible in background. The 
hydrating department is at left. 
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@ The four large vertical kilns of Gager Lime Manufacturing Company at Sherwood, Ten- 
nessee, with new feed conveyor system. The kiln at left has center burner, the others 2-level 
burners. 


declines in the sales of plasters, lath, 
tile and cement retarder. With in- 
creases in construction volume, ce- 
ment production, and agricultural 
consumption predicted for 1945 and 
no indication that industrial de- 
mands will fall off it seems possible 
that the overall sales in that year 
may slightly exceed the 1944 total. 
The post-war outlook continues to 
look highly favorable due to the 
constantly-growing volume of an- 
ticipated post-war construction, es- 
pecially residential, which is reach- 
ing astronomical proportions. Manu- 
facturers are planning extensive ad- 
ditions to existing facilities to meet 
this demand. 

An interesting development of 
1944 was the acquisition by Henry 
J. Kaiser of the Standard Gypsum 
Company which has a plant at Long 
Beach, California and deposits in 
Nevada, Alaska, and on San Marcos 
Island in the Gulf of California. It 
has also been announced that new 
plants will be built by this company 
in the San Francisco Bay and Seattle 
areas. 

The National Gypsum Company 
has announced that it will build a 
new wall-board plant in Baltimore. 


Phosphate The production of 

phosphate rock in 1943 
reached a record level of 5,126,232 
long tons, 10 per cent. above the 
1942 level of 4,644,240 tons. This 
increase was due to a number of 
factors including the growing de- 
mand for phosphorus for use in the 
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war and in war plants, and the in- 
creased agricultural demand spurred 
on by the AAA. 

Although no production figures 
are yet available it seems certain that 
the 1944 output reached an even 
higher level, some estimates say as 
much as 15 per cent. The capacity of 
the industry was considerably ex- 
panded in 1944 by the construction 
of new plants and the enlargement of 
existing operations. The activity in 
the Montana and Idaho fields was 
particularly notable as new facilities 





there greatly increased the formerly 
small contribution of these states to 
the total production. Further plant 
expansions are planned in Montana, 
Florida and Tennessee. 


Fluorspar The production of fluor- 
spar in 1943 was 406,016 

tons, an increase of 11 per cent. over 
the 1942 record production of 360,- 
316 tons. This increase was due to 
the continually expanding demands 
of the steel industry and the many 
other vital war industries using this 
material. As these industries nearly 
all set new records in production in 
1944 it seems likely that fluorspar 
production may also have set another 
new record. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, if production approached the 
500,000 ton level for 1944 predicted 
by the WPB early in the year due 
to labor shortages. A bearish note 
is introduced by the Bureau of 
Mines report that production in the 
first quarter of 1944 was down 9 
per cent. from the last quarter of 
1943 while shipments were up 1 per 
cent. March, 1944 consumption hit 
a new monthly peak. Continued ac- 
tivity in 1945 can safely be predicted. 
The industry continued the ex- 
pansion program begun in 1942 by 
adding more new plants and en- 
larging and improving those already 
in operation. One of the most in- 
teresting additions, fully described 
in the December, 1944, issue of Prr 
AND Quarry, was the installation 
early in 1944 of a _ heavy-media 
separation department in the plant 
of the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar 
Mining Company at Rosiclare, IIli- 
nois. This company is believed to 





® The new 200-foot diameter thickener at the Peace Valley, Florida, plant of the International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 
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world’s oldest and largest 
r of fluorspar. The addition 
de primarily to increase the 
metallurgical and ceramic 

‘f fluorspar. 
ilar installation is in opera- 
the new plant of the Interna- 
Minerals & Chemical Corpo- 
t Gila, New Mexico. A new 
s also built by the Western 
ir Corporation, Northgate, 


Magnesite The production of 
magnesium raw ma- 
the manufacture of, mag- 
metal, basic refractories and 
r essential commodities was 
expanded in 1943. The 
of raw materials used in- 
magnesite, brucite, dolomite, 
water, sea water bitterns 
ll brines. According to the 
of Mines the mine output 
mesite alone jumped from 
short tons in 1942 to 754,- 
1943. 
increase was due largely to 
iendous increase in the pro- 
of magnesium at the plant 
c Magnesium, Inc., Las 
Nevada. As the output of 
int was sharply curtailed in 
ng with that of other mag- 
plants due to an oversupplv 
product there was undoubted- 
p drop in the production of 
in 1944, some estimates 
much as 30 per cent. 
in 1944 production was be- 
a new magnesite crushing 
ening plant on the Heizer- 
trom property near Lovelock, 
The capacity is about 500 





@ The modernistic new asphalt plant operated by the Borough of Manhattan. 


Dead-Burned Crushed dolomite, 
Dolomite both raw and cal- 
cined, was used in 
increasing quantity in 1943 as a basic 
open-hearth dressing and for routine 
furnace maintenance. The total sales 
of dead-burned dolomite in that year 
were 1,276,725 short tons, a new 
record, as the result of an uninter- 
rupted increase from the 366,626 ton 
volume in 1938. No figures for 1944 
are yet available but it is probable 
that there was a further slight in- 
crease due to the increase in steel 
output to a new record level. 
Bauxite The production of baux- 
ite in 1944 apparently 
dropped sharply from the peak level 
of 1943 when 7,026,040 short tons 
(dried bauxite equivalent) was pro- 


duced. This 1943 figure compared 
with 2,966,221 tons in 1942. Im- 
ports also set a new record in 1943. 
Domestic mine production in 1943 
was 6,752,250 tons compared to 
2,768,343 tons in 1942. An article 
in the January, 1944, issue of Pir 
AND Quarry described the plant 
developments and mining methods 
developed to meet this demand. 
According to the Bureau of Mines 
a progressive decline in the domestic 
mine production of bauxite which 
began late in 1943 brought the total 
for the first quarter of 1944 down to 
816,426 short tons, less than half 
the production in the last quarter 
of 1943. This decline is attributed 
to these factors: The attainment of 
government and industry stock-piles 
nearly equal to a full year’s con- 





® Magnetic separator used for the recovery of ferrosilicon from 
heavy-media separation system at Rosiclare fluorspar plant. 
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® Some of the flotation equipment in the acid spar department of 
the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Company's plant. 
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@ New asphalt plant of Blue Rock, Inc., at Portland, Maine. 


sumption at the early 1944 rate; the 
cutback of the alumina and alumi- 
num program by the War Production 
Board which resulted in a sharp 
drop in consumption from the last 
quarter of 1943 to the first quarter 
of 1944; assurance that Canada’s 
needs could be met from South 
American sources thus removing the 
possibility of large export shipments 
of dried ore from Arkansas. 


Talc, Pyrophyllite The sales of 
and Ground talc, pyrophyl- 
Soapstone lite and 

ground soap- 
stone in 1943 were 412,868 short 
tons, 6 per cent. over the 1942 level 
and it seems certain that 1944 also 
showed an increase. This was due 
to increased demands from the paint, 
rubber, paper, insecticide, and foun- 
dry facings industries. 


Fuller's The war has had a de- 
Earth cidedly stimulating effect 

on the production of Full- 
ers Earth which had suffered an 
almost steady decline in sales from 
288,400 short tons in 1931 to 146,568 
tons in 1940. This decline is at- 
tributed to strong competition from 
synthetics and activated earths and 
the increase in popularity of colored 
gasoline. The reversal of this trend 
by wartime demands resulted in sales 
in 1941 of 207,446 tons, in 1942 of 
204,244 tons and in 1943 of 271,667 
tons. As from 80 to 84 per cent. of 
the output in recent years has been 
used for mineral oil refining, an in- 
dustry which expanded its output in 
1944 to meet growing war needs, it 
seems quite possible that the output 
in that year showed an increase, pos- 
sibly even exceeding the 1931 peak. 
For the same reason the outlook for 
1945 is excellent. 
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Bentonite The growing demand 
from defense industries 
and the enlarged oil-well-drilling 
program have been responsible for a 
steady increase in the use of benton- 
ite since our entry into the war. The 
shipments of 480,202 tons in 1943 
set a new record which was probably 
at least equalled in 1944. Only an 
early victory in the European theater 
of operations can reverse the upward 
trend in 1945. 
Potash The production and sales 
of domestic potassium salts 
in 1943 again set new records. The 
production total was 1,428,840 short 
tons of salts containing 739,141 tons 
of equivalent potash. Sales came to 
1,401,271 tons of salts containing 
732,151 tons of potash. This in- 
crease followed a sharp upward spurt 
in 1942 caused chiefly bythe expan- 
sion of production facilities in the 
Carisbad, New Mexico, area which 
in 1943 supplied 82.5 per cent. of 
the total production of equivalent 
potash. The output in 1944 is not 
yet known but little change is ex- 
pected and the prospects for 1945 
are good. According to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines the domestic pro- 
ducing capacity is now ample to care 
for normal domestic requirements 
under post-war peace-time condi- 
tions but post-war production will 
depend to some extent on foreign 
competition. 


Feldspor In spite of growing com- 
petition from “aplite” 
and nepheline syenite the production 
of feldspar in 1943 just about held 
its own. The sales of crude feldspar 
dropped 2.5 per cent. from 316,166 
long tons in 1942 to 308,180 long 
tons in 1943. The sales of ground 
feldspar, however, increased 2.4 per 


cent. from 327,786 short tons in 
1942 to 335,810 short tons in 1943. 
The combined total was only about 
7 per cent. below the peak year of 
1941. No figures for 1944 are yet 
available but it is possible that the 
shortage of labor resulted in some 
temporary loss of production. The 
future prospects for the industry are 
generally favorable, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Barite According to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines the most 
severe shortage of barite since World 
War I developed in the last few 
months of 1943, due in part to in 
creased demands for well drilling, 
lithopane, chemicals, glass and fillers 
and in part also due to the labor 
shortage. The fact that the demand 
for barium chemicals, used chiefly 
to make flares and shell primers and 
in the case-hardening of steel, had 
increased steadily since 1941 with 
the growing extent of our participa- 
tion in the war was also undoubtedly 
a factor. This condition apparently 
carried over into 1944 and may have 
at least partly checked the drop in 
the output of crude barite which 
fell from the all-time high of 449,873 
short tons in 1942 to 429,298 tons 
in 1943. 


Sulphur and 
Pyrites 


According to the 
Bureau of Mines the 
production of crude 
native sulphur in 1943 totaled 2,538,- 
786 long tons, 27 per cent. less than 
the record volume of 3,460,686 tons 
in 1942. Shipments, however, pre- 
sented a slightly different picture, 
dropping off gradually from the 
record volume of 3,401,410 long tons 
in 1941 to 3,128,559 tons in 1942 
and 2,953,845 tons in 1943. 

Pyrites (ores and concentrates) , 
containing about 42 per cent. sul- 
phur, have shown a steady upward 
trend since 1941. The 1943 produc- 
tion was 802,384 long tons, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. over 1942 and 
1944 was up 6 per cent. 

There was a considerable increas« 
in the production of sulphur from 
other sources which contributed to a 
record apparent consumption in 1944 
of 3,500,000 long tons of sulphur 
from all sources. About 75 per cent. 
of the sulphur was converted into 
sulphuric acid before entering its 
final use and about 20 per cent. of 
it was used for agricultural purposes. 


The E. P. Bishop Company of 
Orland, California, has _ recently 
completed the erection of a crush- 
ing-and-screening plant for aggre- 
gates and a batching plant for con- 
crete north of Adin. 
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New Jersey Enacts New Law 
Covering Silicosis and Abestosis 


New Jersey has enacted into law 
a new bill dealing with silicosis 
and asbestosis known as Chapter 88, 
Public Laws 1944, and supplement- 
ing’ ¢ ‘hapter 15 of Title 34 of the Re- 


Tr: legislature of the State of 


vised Statutes. The full text of the 
law which becomes effective Janu- 
ary 1. 1945. follows: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Cuapter 88—P.L. 1944 
\pprovep Aprit 10, 1944 
SrLicosis AND ASBESTOSIS) 
\N ACT establishing an elective system 
of compensation for the occupational 
diseases known as silicosis and asbestosis, 
1 regulating procedure for the deter- 
nation of liability’ and compensation 
th inder, and supplementing chapter 
fifteen of Title 34 of the Revised Stat- 


if 


BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and 


General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey 

Employer and employee may elect 
to accept or not to accept the provisions 
of this act. Such election in respect to 


the provisions of this act may be made 
n like manner as provided in sections 
14:15-7 to 34:15-11 of the Revised Stat- 
tes in respect to accidents. When em- 
ployer and employee have accepted the 
provisions of this act every such employee 
who, in the regular course of his employ- 
suffers total disability or death as 
the result of silicosis or asbestosis, as 
nafter defined, shall be entitled to 
workmen’s compensation, as hereinafter 
provided in this act. 
Definitions: (a) “Silicosis” means 
isease of the lungs, due to breathing 
ontaining silicon dioxide (SiO.) 
lust, characterized anatomically by gen- 
ilized fibrotic changes in the lungs, 
witl development of miliary nodula- 
tion, demonstrable by X-ray examina- 
or by autopsy, resulting from any 
process or occupation involving the in- 
halation of silicon dioxide (SiO;) dust. 
‘Asbestosis’ means a disease of 
lungs, due to breathing air contain- 
ing asbestos dust, characterized anatom- 
i by generalized fibrotic changes in 
the lungs, demonstrable by X-ray exam- 
yn or by autopsy, resulting from any 
) or occupation involving the in- 
halation of asbestos dust. 
The word “disability” means the 
of an employee’s being actually in- 
upacitated, because of silicosis or as- 
bestosis, from performing his work in 
the last occupation in which he was 
iriously exposed to the hazards of 
ch disease. The word “disablement” 
the event of being so incapaci- 


nroce 


Where an employee suffers from 
silicosis or asbestosis as defined in sec- 
tion two of this act, and is thereby to- 
tally disabled, as disability is therein de- 
fined, or dies as a result of such disease, 
und the disease was due to the nature 
of said last occupation, in which he was 
employed within the period previous to 
his disablement as limited in this sec- 


tion and in sections four and five of this 
ict, if he and his employer in such occu- 
pation were then subject to this act, the 
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employee, or in case of his death his 
dependents, shall except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, be entitled to com- 
pensation in the amount and payable in 
the manner provided in article two of 
chapter fifteen of Title 34 of the Revised 
Statutes, as if such total disability, as 
herein defined, or death resulted from 
injury by accident. 

No compensation shall be payable for 
silicosis or asbestosis if the employee, at 
the time of entering into the employment 
of the employer by whom the compensa- 
tion would otherwise be payable, falsely 
represented himself in writing as not 
having previously been disabled, laid 
off, or compensated in damages or other- 
wise, because of either of such diseases. 

Where silicosis or asbestosis is aggra- 
vated by any other disease or injury, 
not itself compensable, or where disabil- 
ity from any other cause, not itself com- 
pensable, is aggravated, prolonged, ac- 
celerated or in anywise contributed to 
by silicosis or asbestosis, or where death 
from any other cause, not itself com- 
pensable, is accelerated or in any wise 
contributed to by silicosis or asbestosis, 
the compensation payable shall be re- 
duced and limited to such proportion 
only of the compensation that would be 
payable if silicosis or asbestosis were the 
sole cause of the disability, as herein de- 
fined, or death, as silicosis or asbestosis, 
as a causative factor, bears to all the 
causes of such disability or death, such 
reduction in compensation to be effected 
by reducing the number of weekly or 
monthly payments or the amount of such 
payments, as indicated by the circum- 
stances of the particular case. 

4. No compensation for death from 
silicosis or asbestosis shall be payable to 
any person whose relationship to the de- 
creased, which, under the provisions of 
this act would give a right to compensa- 
tion, arose subsequent to the beginning 
of the first compensable disability, as 
herein defined, save only to after-born 
children. 

Where compensation is payable for 
silicosis or asbestosis under this act, the 
employer in whose employment the em- 
ployee was last injuriously exposed to 
the hazards of such disease for sixty days 
or more, and the insurance carrier, if 
any, on the risk when such employee was 
last so exposed under such employer, 
shall alone be liable therefor; the amount 
of the compensation shall be based upon 
the wages, as defined in section 34: 15-37 
of the Revised Statutes, of the employee 
when last so exposed under such em- 
ployer; and the notice of injury and 
claim for compensation, as hereinafter 
required in section six of this act, shall 
be given and made to such employer. 

An employer shall not be liable for 
any compensation for silicosis or as- 
bestosis unless such disease shall be due 
to the nature of an employment in 
which the hazards of such disease actu- 
ally exist and are characteristic of and 
peculiar to the trade, occupation, proc- 
ess or employment, and was actually in- 
curred in his employment, and unless 
total disability, as herein defined, or 
death results within three years after 
the last injurious exposure to such dis- 
ease in such employment, or, in case of 


death, unless death follows continuous 
total disability, as herein defined, from 
such disease, commencing with the pe- 
riod above limited, for which compen- 
sation has been paid or awarded or 
claim filed as provided in this act and 
results within seven years after such 
last exposure. 

5. In the absence of conclusive evi- 
dence in favor of the claim, disability, 
as herein defined, or death shall be 
presumed in fact not to be due to the 
nature of any occupation within the 
provisions of section two of this act, 
unless during the ten years immediately 
preceding the date of disablement the 
employee has been exposed to the in- 
halation of silicon dioxide (SiO.) dust 
or asbestos dust, as the case may be, 
over a period of not less than five years, 
one year of which shall have been in this 
state, under a contract of employment 
existing in this state; provided however, 
that if the employee shall have been 
employed by the same employer during 
the whole of such five-year period, his 
right to compensation against such em- 
ployer shall not be affected by the fact 
that he had been employed during any 
part of such period outside of this state. 

Neither compensation or damages shall 
be payable for partial disability due to 
silicosis or asbestosis in respect to any 
employee subject to the provisions of this 
act, nor shall there be any liability in 
tort for damages for total disability or 
for death from silicosis or asbestosis. In 
the event of total disability, as herein 
defined, or death from uncomplicated 
silicosis or asbestosis, compensation shall, 
except as otherwise provided in this act, 
be payable to employees and their de- 
pendents as follows: 

(a) Compensation for total disability, 
as herein defined, or death shall be paid 
as specified in paragraph b of section 
34:15-12 of the Revised Statutes; except 
as provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section. 

(b) If disablement occurs, or, in the 
case of no claim for prior disablement, 
if death occurs, in the calendar month 
in which this act becomes effective, the 
total compensation payable, whether for 
disability, as herein defined, or death 
or both, shall not exceed the sum of one 
thousand dollars ($1,000.00). If dis- 
ablement occurs, or, in the case of no 
claim for prior disablement, if death oc- 
curs, during the next calendar month, 
the total compensation payable shall not 
exceed one thousand and fifty dollars 
($1,050.0). Thereafter the total amount 
of compensation for death and total dis- 
ability, as herein defined, shall increase 
at the rate of fifty dollars ($50.00) per 
month; the aggregate amount payable 
to be limited according to the fore- 
going formula for the month in which 
total disability, as herein defined, oc- 
curs, or, in case of no claim for prior 
disability, in which death occurs. Such 
progressive increase in the limitation of 
the total amount in any event payable 
for total disability, as herein defined, and 
death due to silicosis or asbestosis shall 
continue only until such total amount 
equals but does not exceed the sums 
which would be payable to the particular 
employee or his dependents had such 
total disability, as herein defined, and 
death been due to an injury by accident. 

6. Unless the employer during the 
continuance of the employment shall 
have actual knowledge that the em- 
ployee has contracted silicosis or asbes- 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Expert Discusses Problems of Off-Road 
Haulage Units In Pits and Quarries 


Part Four (conclusion) 


As in the three previous articles 
on the subject, the writer backs 
up his views with factual data 
that are of practical value in 
solving haulage problems. 





By H. K. CHURCH, C. E. 


District Representative 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 





IN three previous articles 
we treated of characteristics 
and operations of type “A” 
2-axle load-on-back and 
type “B” 3-axle tandem- 
drive trucks. We have emphasized 
nine important characteristics which 
the prospective buyer might keep in 
mind when selecting a type of truck 
for a particular task: 1. Simplicity. 
2. Adaptability. 3. Ease of Opera- 
tion. 4. Rideability. 5. Ratio of En- 
gine Horsepower to Gross Vehicle 
Weight. 6. Ratio of Slipping Point 
Tractive Force to Gross Vehicle 
Weight. 7. Ratio of Cost to Capac- 
ity. 8. Ratio of Tare Weight to Load 
Capacity. 9. Work Factor—Ratio of 
Total Work Done to Pay Work Ac- 
complished. In this final article we 
treat of a third important type of 
truck—the tractor-trailer combina- 
tion, or “semi.” This type “C” truck 
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is illustrated in Figure 15 which 
shows a 25-ton combination used in 
stripping. 

There are several other different 


tractor-trailer combinations which 
are in use in open pits and quarries. 
One is a 3-axle tandem-drive tractor 
with double-axle trailer. Another is 
any one of the aforementioned trac- 
tor-trailer or “semi” units pulling a 
full trailer. All these combinations 
are more or less special and in gen- 
eral they call for particulaar job con- 
ditions. Their common chief char- 
acteristic is that they offer a lot of 
capacity in terms of tons for the in- 


@ Figure 17. Loading out a 25-ton side dump 

"semi" in an Illinois strip coal mine. The 

trucks average 3.33 loads hourly on a haul 

of 1.47 miles, one way. Average load is 23.4 

tons, giving an hourly production of 117 ton- 
miles per truck. 





@ Figure 15. Type "C” three axle tractor- 

trailer "semi" truck—25-ton bottom dump 

coal hauler as used largely in the central 

states strip coal mines. Truck weighs about 

43,000 pounds, hauls about 27 to 28 tons 
of coal, and costs about $13,000. 


vestment. They may not offer a lot 
of capacity in terms of ton-miles 
which, after all, is the true measure 
of work. 

It is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle to treat of any combination ex- 
cept the type of “semi” shown in 
Figure 15. Upon completing the ap- 
praisal of this truck, and with the 
background of information on types 
“A” and “B”, one can properly eval- 
uate other “semi” types and combi- 
nations which are simply variants of 
“A; © ae 4 

Here are the general specifications 

of the type “C” tractor-trailer 
“semi” truck: 
Rated load capacity.... 60,000 pounds 
Tare weight of “semi”’.. 43,000 pounds 
Gross vehicle weight... .103,000 pounds 
Average Diesel-engine horse- 


POWET cece cccciccens 175 horsepower 
Tire sizes— 

Front steering, singles..... 12.00 « 24 

Tractor driving, duals..... 14.00 « 24 

fe errr 14.00 « 24 

Note: Oftentimes single tires of 


large dimensions are used on tractor driv- 
ing and trailer wheels so as to increase 
flotation, traction, and clearance. These 
large single tires are generally 18.00 > 
24 or 21.00 & 24. Such tires are used 
in the Arkansas bauxite fields, the Ten- 
nessee phosphate fields, and the central 
states strip coal mine fields. 

Some of the aforementioned eval- 
uation factors are readily calculable. 
Others are more or less intangible, 
and an evaluation depends on judg- 
ment. For types “A” and “B” trucks 
we assigned more-or-less arbitrary 
over-all evaluation factors, respec- 
tively 46 and 20. A corresponding 
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for the type “C” truck its 
d up in the following fashion: 


Sim plicity.—The “semi” has a 

1 degree of simplicity. It is sim- 

-axle tractor of specifications 

arable to the chassis of a type 

\” truck with inherent simplicity 

ted up to a single-axle trailer 

eans of a fifth wheel or univer- 

3ottom, side, or rear dump 

may be used. A factor of 
assigned. 


Adaptabilit y—The “semi” can 
ssified as fair with a factor of 
While the unit can be equipped 
just about any type of body, 
theless the truck can not be 
fted from one type of work to an- 
her because of the qualities pecu- 
r to a “semi.” For example, the 
t might be equipped with a side- 
» body for hauling stone from 
loading shovel to the primary 
er. Such a setup might be ideal 
the stone haul. However, the 
machine might not be used 
tively for hauling overburden 
stock-piling crushed stone. 
semi’ is a more-or-less special- 
se tool, as opposed to the type 
\” 2-axle load-on-back truck which 
ind of “roustabout.” 


Ease of Operation.—Essentially 

emi” is an easy machine to op- 
It is not as maneuverable as 

le truck and therefore in close 
ters there are more movements 
driver. One should probably 

fy ease of operation as fair with 

wr of 0.75. 

Rideability——A “semi” rides 
bout as well as a type “A” 2- 
truck which is the prototype of 
tractor. The tractor has just 

it the same wheelbase although 
y be a little shorter. Generally 
rter wheelbase means a rougher 
but in the case of the “semi” 
railer has a steadying effect on 
tractor which serves to compen- 

\ rideability factor of 0.75, the 
is that of type “A”’, is assigned. 
Ratio of Engine Horse power to 
Vehicle Weight.—With a rated 
power of 175 and a gross ve- 
weight of 51.5 tons, the “semi” 

ratio of engine horsepower to 
vehicle weight of 3.40. This is 

ratio when compared to 5.83 

15-ton capacity 2-axle type 

\” truck. 
Ratio of Slipping Point Tractive 
to Gross Vehicle Weight.— 
Forty-four per cent. of the gross ve- 
hicle weight of a “semi” is on the 
ng wheels. With a coefficient 
friction of 33 per cent. between 
tires and the average haul road 
he ratio of slipping-point tractive 
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force to gross vehicle weight is 0.15. 
This is a very low factor and its low- 
ness is emphasized by the fact that 
“semi’s” are not good performers in 
wet and icy conditions, especially on 
heavy grades. In order to compen- 
sate for this shortcoming extra-large 
single tires are sometimes substituted 
for the smaller dual tire setup of 
each wheel and this results in better 
traction, flotation, and riding quali- 
nies. 


7. Ratio of Cost to Capacity.— 
One of the advantages of the “semi” 
is the cost-capacity ratio, and the 
advantage is partly responsible for 
the many “semr’s” which are_in serv- 
ice in highway transportation. As- 
suming a cost of about $15,000 for a 
30-ton Diesel “semi”, the cost per 
ton of capacity is $500. This factor 
is lower than those of the type “A” 
and type “B” trucks—$800 for type 
“A” 2-axle load-on-back and $600 
for type “B” 3-axle tandem-drive 
load-on-back of 15 and 30 tons ca- 
pacities respectively. 

8. Ratio of Tare Weight to Load 
Capacity—In heavy, rough work, 
which is usually typical of pit and 
quarry haulage, it is good to have a 
comfortable ratio of tare weight to 
load capacity. In the 2-axle 15-ton 
truck the ratio is 1.00 and in the 


3-axle tandem-drive truck the ratio 
is 0.75. In the “semi” the ratio is 
about 0.72. Although this ratio ap- 
pears to be low, it is actually suffi- 
cient because a~“‘semi” does not 
carry the load on its back and there- 
fore the tractor chassis is spared a 
portion of the impact. This happy 
condition has made it possible to 
combine a very heavy rugged trailer 
chassis with a comparatively-light 
tractor chassis so that the tractor 
hitch sometimes takes only about 30 
per cent. of the combined weight of 
the trailer and the load. 

9. Work Factor—Ratio of Total 
Work Done to Pay Work Accom- 
plished. —It has been developed 
in previous articles that the 
work factor of a truck—a mea- 
sure of the amount of total work it 
must do in order to accom- 
plish a given amount of “pay” 


work—is obtained by adding 
two times the tare weight to the pay 
load and dividing the sum by the 
pay load. The equation is derived 
by cancellation of equal rolling re- 
sistances and equal distances from 
expressions of work. For the.“‘semi”’ 
the factor is 2.45. This is the best 
factor of the three types of trucks 
treated of in these articles, the factor 
being 3.00 for the type “A” 2-axle 
load-on-back unit and 2.50 for the 
type “B” 3-axle tandem-drive load- 
on-back truck. 


Over-all Evaluation Factor._-The 
over-all evaluation factor for the 
type “C” truck, assuming equal 
weights for the above-developed fac- 
tors, is represented by the equation: 


1.00 « 0.75 & 0.75 & 0.75 & 3.40 
x: 0.15 -d¢. 6.72 





500 X 2.45 













® Figure 18—Model view of a 1|6-ton ca- 
pacity rear-dump semi-trailer unit, showing 
body in the raised or dumping position. 


It has been emphasized that these 
theoretical over-all evaluation factors 
are simply indicative of the genera] 
value of the truck as an all-purpose 
unit, and that each factor ought to 
be analyzed with respect to the par- 
ticular work for which the truck is 
intended. 

Herewith is a tabulation of the 
arbitrary factors which have been 
assigned to the three types of trucks 
in this series of articles. 


Type “A”—2-axle single-axle drive load- 
on-back truck 


Type “B”—3-axle tandem-drive load-on- 
back truck 


Type “C”—3-axle tractor-trailer “semi” 
with 2-axle single-axle-drive tractor 
and single-axle trailer. 
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Ee pect 7» units can ascend the haul road on 

OR i TE TEN AO eae ape A PE har ey bia tty YF OO the return trip with more speed. 

ns ce ince cond nko 1.00 0.75 0.75 Presently no power is required to roll 

ee Ns 4 che h0.04ns ene eeccneks 3 1.00 0.75 0.75 down the minus grade with the load. 

Seca hale Ayla ehhs.s2 sen bs 6060 00's t 0.75 1.00 0.75 

5. Ratio of Engine Horsepower to Gross Coal An excellent example of 
.. Re error rere errr 5.83 3.33 3.40 i a 

6. Ratio of Slipping Point Tractive Force Haulage side dump — trailer 

to Gross Vehicle Weight ...............0.0: 0.25 0.29 0.15 _ Operation is the hauling 

7. Ratio of Cost to Capacity in Tons........... $800 $600 $500 of strip-coal-mining coal is the Fi- 

8. Ratio of Tare Weight - Load Capacity...... 1.00 0.75 0.72 delity Mine of the United Electric 

9. Work Factor—Ratio of Total Work Done f “1° : 

es ee ee eee 3.00 2.50 2.45 Coal Company. —- oe — 

Over-all “all-purpose” evaluation factor......... 46 20 13 in some respects similar to those pre- 

vailing in some pits and quarries, 

Stone At Wampum, Pennsyl- truck travel speed is 10 miles per and will, therefore, be of interest. 


Haulage vania, the Medusa Port- 

land Cement Company is 
operating three 16-ton capacity rear- 
dump semi-trailer units. Figure 17 
shows a machine with the body 
raised. 

The operation is unusual in that 
limestone is mined underground and 
the Diesel-engine trucks haul directly 
from the loading shovel at the face 
of the mine to a haul road leading to 
the primary crusher at the mill. The 
general specifications of the truck are 
given below: 


Tare weight of complete 
“semi” tractor and trail- 


CME WW wadnns es 24,000 pounds 
hem: COA o6i005. <% 32,000 pounds 
Gross vehicle weight..... 56,000 pounds 
Diesel-engine horsepower. 83 


Tire sizes, front steering 
singles, tractor driving 


duals, and trailer duals. 10.50 * 20 


Hauling Cycles—There are both 
an underground and an open-pit 
operation in connection with the 
stone haulage. _ 


The mining operation consists of 
loading under a 1'¥-cubic yard elec- 
tric shovel and hauling 2 miles to 
the crusher. The first mile within 
the mine is level and the remaining 
mile on the open haul road is on an 
average minus 6 per cent. grade. The 
round-trip time is about 34 minutes, 
giving about 14 loads per truck per 
8-hour shift. Each load averages 13.5 
tons so that each truck hauls about 
24 tons or 48 ton-miles hourly. Two 
trucks are used on this haul, giving a 
total of about 400 tons of rock per 
8 hours. Assuming a loading, dump- 
ing, and turning time of 10 minutes, 
the average travel speed is about 10 
miles per hour. 

The open-pit operation haul is 
about a mile long and _ consists 
chiefly of the aforementioned open 
haul road. The round-trip time is 
about 17 minutes, giving about 28 
loads per truck per 8-hour shift. The 
loads are about the same as in the 
mining operation so that each truck 
hauls about 48 tons or 48 ton-miles 
hourly. One truck is used on this 
haul; giving a total of about 400 tons 
of stone each 8 hours. The average 
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hour. 

At the plant a pneumatically- 
lifted runway covers the crusher and 
after the loaded truck passes over the 
crusher the runway is lifted and the 
crusher opening is exposed. 

Costs—The haulage costs are 
purely our own estimate and bear no 
relationship to actual costs as se- 
cured by the company. 


EsTIMATED Hourty Cost oF Owner- 
SHIP AND OPERATION OF ONE 
“Semi” Truck 

Data: 

Approximate cost of complete 
unit, tractor and trailer...$ 7,000 

Approximate cost of complete 
set of tires and tubes...... $ 1,650 

Cost of complete unit for pur- 
poses of figuring deprecia- 
tion, tires and tubes to be set 
up as an operating account.$ 5,300 

Depreciation period, 5 years of 
2,000 hours each; hours.... 

Fixed Charges: 

a. Interest, taxes, insurance, 
storage, at 10 per cent. of 
average investment of $4,200 
per year of 2,000 hours....$ 0.21 

b. Depreciation, straight-line 
method with no allowance 
for salvage value ......... 54 

Operating Expenses: 

c. Mechanical repairs, replace- 
ments, and labor thereto...$ 0.50 

d. Tires and tubes repairs and 
replacements, complete set 
every 3,000 hours or about 


10,000 





every 21,000 miles ........ Pes 

e. Fuel oil, 2 gallons at 8 
GONE as ose 00 nn ceutenes .16 

f. Crankcase oil, 0.1 gallon at 
ry er ee .06 
g. Grease and greasing labor. 10 
$ 2.35 

Total hourly expense of owner- 
ship and operation......... $ 3.10 

Unit Costs: 
Per Per 


Ton Ton-Mile 

Underground haul: 2 

miles total length, 1 

mile in mine and 1 

mile on open haul 

road: cents .....+. 12.9 6.5 
Open-pit haul: 1 mile 

total length on open 

haul road; cents 6.5 6.5 


The haulage system has worked 
very well and it has simplified oper- 
ations both in the mine and in the 
open pit. At this time there is a 
thought of increasing the horsepower 
of the engines so that the unladen 


The trucks are a fleet of 25-ton units 
which are best illustrated by Figure 
16 showing the loading operation in 
the pit. Here follow notes on the 
operation as kindly provided by the 
mining company: 

“Truck haulage has entirely re- 
placed railway haulage at Fidelity, 
and coal is hauled direct to the tip- 
ple from two pits. At present all the 
tractors are pulling 30-cubic yard 
side-dump trailers. The engines are 
Diesels. 


“When the mine first changed 
over to trucks they were used only 
in No. | pit and hauled only to the 
foot of the incline. A timber ramp 
was built, and the side-dump trailers 
dumped directly into standard-gauge 
pit cars which were then pulled to 
the tipple by steam locomotives. With 
the track removed pit operation was 
much more flexible, and the effi- 
ciency of the loader was increased. 
This: method was given a trial for 
about ten months. While it was suc- 
cessful, the problem of maintaining 
the tracks and railway equipment re- 
mained with us. In the summer of 
1941 a road was built to the tipple 
and direct haul was instituted in Oc- 
tober of that year. 


“The ramp at the foot of the in- 
cline is now used as a “‘safety valve” 
in case of tipple delays. The mine 
has twenty-one 40-ton pit cars on 
hand, and these are stationed at the 
ramp. If for any reason the prep- 
aration plant is down, the trucks 
dump into these cars after the hop- 
per is filled, giving a reservoir of coal 
to be used in the event of any pit de- 
lay, thus helping to maintain pro- 
duction at all times. 


“The coal surface at Fidelity is 
very irregular, particularly in No. | 
pit, and in wet weather the road- 
maintenance problem is increased, 
but it is well taken care of by strict 
attention to drainage. Maximum 
grades in the pit are about 5 per 
cent., and this condition exists for 
short distances only. Road mainte- 
nance in the pits is taken care of by 
two bulldozers and one auto patrol. 
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“The inclines from both pits to the 
tipple have maximum grades of 1.5 
per cent., and are kept in practically 
perfect condition. The road from 
No. 1 pit was built with an 8-inch 
sub-base of mixed gob and clay. Gob, 
with about 20 per cent. added clay, 
was mixed with water in a machine, 
spread with the auto patrol and 
thoroughly tamped with a sheep’s 
foot roller. When this base was thor- 
oughly compacted it was covered 
with an 8-inch layer of mixed gob, 
clay, water, and asphalt emulsion. 
\fter spreading this mixture it was 
compacted with a sheep’s foot and 
\Q-ton plain roller until no indenta- 
tion could be made on the surface 
with either roller. It was then cov- 
ered with a seal coat of asphalt emul- 
sion spread with a half-inch layer of 
tone chips. This road, 3,500 feet in 
length, has been used since October, 
1941, and has required little mainte- 
nance other than an added seal coat 
in the summer of 1942: 


“The haulage road from No. 2 pit 
was constructed in the summer and 
fall of 1942, and due to lack of time 
was built with a 12-inch coat of mine 
refuse, gob, put down in thin layers 
with thorough rolling and compac- 
tine after each course. This was cov- 
ered with a seal coat similar to that 

n the No. 1 pit incline. The new sec- 

tion of road is about 4,500 feet long. 
[This has been in service some 
months, and while it is holding up 
perfectly to date no definite conclu- 
sion can yet be drawn as to ultimate 
results. 

‘Practically all the maintenance 

both roads is done by one man 
who patrols, constantly watching for 
developing holes, which are filled 
vith crushed rock and compacted by 
the passing loaded trucks. 

“Coal is loaded in No. 1 pit with 

n electric shovel and four 7-cubic 
yard buckets constitute the average 
load. No. 2 pit is equipped with a 
+'/-cubic yard shovel and seven full 
passes are made for each truck. 


“The following statistics are for 
the month of December, 1942, but 
ire typical: 


lrucks and trailers (or complete 


‘emints:), GGG. in 550 occas 13 
lruck days operated........... 286 
PUUMDEr OF) BEINGS 5... cn cics kok 6,811 
Miles GROENIED éonis ccaiac dene 20,047 
\verage round-trip haul, miles.. 2.94 
Average tonnage per load....... 23.35 
fon-miles loaded or hauled... .236,771 
EROUSE “CROEBION «00:5 ony es en 2,017 
Hours lost due to breakdowns... 36 
Ont MS. 5 ricacesestewhonacs 2642 
Fuel O0h, BOMOOR oo5. cach eho 7,140 
Lubricating oil, quarts......... 1,075 
Man-hours operating ......... 2,085% 
Man-hours servicing ........+. 390% 
Man-hours repairing .......... 559 
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The above report gives an excel- 
lent summary of a month of hauling, 
from which certain figures can be 


readily calculated. The estimated 
cost for haulage on the project is 
given below and it is purely our 
estimate and bears no relationship to 
the actual cost figures as secured by 
the company. By way of explanation 
of the cost of hourly expense of own- 
ership and operation the general 
specification of the tractor-trailer 
“semi” are: 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS OF EQUIPMENT 


Tare weight of complete 

i eo eee 40,000 pounds 
Average load hauled..... 47,000 pounds 
Diesel engine horsepower. 150 


Tires— 


Front steering singles. . 12.00 « 24 
Tractor driving and 
RORSIEE, GUAIE 5 ccc vi nies 14.00 « 24 


EsTIMATED Hourty Cost oF OWNER- 
SHIP AND OPERATION OF ONE 
“Semi” TRUCK 

Data: 


Approximate cost of “semi”. . . $14,000 
Approximate cost of complete 
set of tires and tubes...... $ 2,700 
Approximate cost for figuring 
depreciation, tires and tubes 
to be set up as an operat- 
ere $11,300 
Depreciation period, 6 years of 
about 1,667 hours each; 
ee ae arr eee 10,000 


Fixed Charges: 


a. Interest, taxes, insurance 
storage, at 10 per cent. of av- 
erage investment of $8,100 
per year of 1,667 hours....$ 0.49 
b. Depreciation, — straight-line 
method with no allowance 
for salvage value ......... $. 1.13 


Operating Expenses: 


c. Mechanical repairs, replace- 
ments, and labor thereto...$ 0.70 
d. Tires and tubes repairs and 
replacements, complete, set 
every 2,500 hours, or about 





every 25,000 miles ........ 1.08 

e. Fuel oil, 3.5 gallons at 8 
a ee ere .28 

f. Crankcase oil, 0.1 gallon at 
I a ear eer .06 
g. Grease and greasing labor. ae 
h. Driver and compensation. . 1.00 
$3.24 


Total hourly expense of owner- 
ship and operation........ $ 4.86 


Production and Unit Costs: 

From the foregoing statistics it is cal- 
culated that each truck averages 3.38 
loads hourly on a haul of 1.47 miles, 
one way, with an average load of 23.4 
tons. 


Average hourly production and esti- 
mated unit costs are therefore: 


Tons hauled per truck-hour........ 79 
Unit cost, cents per ton.......... 6.1 
Ton-miles hauled per truck-hour....11 

Unit cost, cents per ton-mile........ 4.2 


It is quite interesting to note that 
this operation started out to be what 


is known as a transfer haul or a com- 
bination of automotive units with 
railway units. The results were so 
good with the automotive type of 
equipment that it was decided to 
haul all the way from the loading 
shovel to the tipple at the plant. 


Another interesting feature is the 
discussion of the haul-road con- 
struction and maintenance methods 
which seem to have produced an ex- 
cellent high-speed haulage system. 
One must keep in mind that good 
husky hauling equipment is not 
alone the answer to low unit costs. 
Haul roads are equally important 
because it is more expensive to travel 
10 miles an hour on a poor haul road 
than it is to speed along at 30 miles 
per hour on a boulevard, the cost of 
the good road being prorated into 
the total unit cost for hauling. 


It may be of interest to look 
quickly at another example of the 
haulage of strip-mine coal to illus- 
trate the use of bottom-dump 
“semi’s” in the same kind of oper- 
ation. Near Linton, Indiana, the 
Central Indiana Coal Company is 
using a fleet of 25-ton bottom-dump 
coal haulers on a 3.5 mile, one-way 
haul with a gentle upgrade. 

Here are general specifications of 
the particular truck used: 


Tare weight of complete 
“semi”, tractor and 


CI. i 0s nee ee 44,000 pounds 
Rated load capacity..... 50,000 pounds 
Gross vehicle weight..... 94,000 pounds 


Gasoline engine horsepower 200 
Tire sizes— 


Front steering, singles.. 12.00 24 
Tractor driving, duals.. 14.00 x 24 
Trailer, duals .... 00.0% 14.00 « 24 

Hauling Cycle: 
Minutes 


Loading 8 buckets or average 
27 tons of coal from 5-cubic 
eae 3.0 
Hauling 1.1 mile in pit over 
rough coal vein and 2.4 
miles over good haul road, 
or total distance of 3.5 
miles, one way at average 
speed of 15.3 miles per hour 13.7 
Dumping and turning at prep- 
aration plant ........... a 
Returning 3.5 miles at aver- 
age speed of 22.6 miles 





OPE, inweeteinesce. 9.3 
Turning at loading shovel... a 
PVGE GOD BME... ck 6c s.cc ess 27.2 


Production.—Each of the three 
machines in operation averages 14 
loads per 7-hour shift. This is at 
the rate of two loads per truck-hour 
or 54 tons per truck-hour or 189 ton- 
miles per truck hour. 


The following is a unit cost esti- 
mate for the haulage. The estimate 
bears no relationship to the actual 
cost figures as secured by the oper- 
ator. 
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Developments in the 
Manufacture of Better 
Refractories for the 
Portland Cement 


Industry* 


y 


—Part Two 


LEOPOLD TSCHIRKY 


General Refractories Company 


THE equipment in a Port- 
land-cement manufacturing 
plant employing refractory 
lining consists of kilns, kiln 
hoods, clinker chutes, clinker 
coolers, dust-collecting chambers, 
waste-heat boilers, stacks and driers. 
Each presents its own individual re- 
fractories problem in varying degree 
of complexity and importance. The 
most severe refractories problem of 
all, however, is encountered in the 
kiln itself. 

So, let us first consider just the 
kiln and observe the various func- 
tions of successive sections of the 
kiln lining. For this purpose we will 
proceed on the premises that the 
essential difference between wet - 
process kilns and dry-process kilns 
is that the former, into which wet 
material is charged, must necessarily 
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*Presented before the Technical Commit- 
tees, Portland Cement Association, September 
19, 1944. 


be longer—all other factors equal— 
than dry-process kilns, into which a 
dry material is charged, and also, 
that the greater length of the wet- 
process kiln is the length required 
thoroughly to dry the wet charge in 
its travel down through the kiln. 
The refractory requirements and 
service conditions encountered in the 
wet-process kiln, from the place in 
the kiln where the material charged 
has lost all external moisture right 
down to the discharge end, are so 
very similar to those in the dry- 
process kiln that, based on the flow 
of material and the reactions taking 
place, both kilns can be divided into 
four zones common to each with 
some overlapping of adjacent zones. 
These zones are indicated in Fig- 
ure 5. (The length of each zone for 
kilns of the sizes shown are approxi- 
mate and will differ in different op- 
erations depending upon over-all 


kiln operating conditions. Likewise, 
the temperatures shown are approxi- 
mate. ) 

Feed-End Blocks.—lf we start at 
the feed end and work our way 
down to the discharge end of the 
kiln we first encounter refractories in 
what we have come to call “feed- 
end blocks.” Their purpose is to 
reduce the kiln diameter to a pre- 
determined size to bring about cer- 
tain draft conditions and also to 
form a dam to prevent the feed ma- 
terial from splashing or running out 
over the end of the kiln. Refractory 
feed-end blocks are frequently dis- 
pensed with in wet-process kilns, 
where generally the temperature at 
the end is so low that a refractory 
ring or dam is not called for and 
can be satisfactorily, and more per- 
manently, built of steel. In dry- 
process kilns, however, we always 
find refractories right to the very 
feed end of the kiln. Except in the 
very few cases where the kiln shell 
has itself been given a sharp taper 
at the feed end, the ring is usually 
built of rather large special shapes. 

Good mechanical strength and 
structural stability are the desirable 
characteristics refractory bricks 
should possess for this part of the 
lining. Good spall resistance is also 
a desirable feature, although crack- 
ing or breaking of feed-end blocks 
is more often the result of mechan- 
ical rather than thermal causes. 
These features all become more im- 
portant as the size of the blocks used 
increases, because the larger the 
block the more difficult it is to man- 
ufacture with uniform density 
(which in turn affects structural sta- 
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nd spall resistance; and good 
manship (which, if brick sur- 
ire warped, could easily result 
or point contact between ad- 
bricks in the circle to cause 

















nical cracking when _ the 
or strains that come into 
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o_o om 
cece chakienal 
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i co aummee' 
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Figure 6. 
concentrated on_ those 


or lines of contact). 
How one cement plant overcame 
roublesome feed-end nose-ring 
is illustrated in Figures 6 
Figure 6 shows the design 
blocks formerly used and 
would crack badly, necessitat- 
quent replacements. It will 
ted that the block is a rather 
me. Figure 7 shows the de- 
w employed with excellent 
Here four much smaller 
ire used where formerly only 
ge one was used. Not only 
1e smaller blocks solved this 
s feed-end block problem but 
mplete ring made up of the 
blocks represents lower first 
in a ring of the large blocks. 
Several cement plants are benefit- 
from a change from large to 
r block assemblies. Some have 
so simply by reducing the 
ide chord dimension, where the 
is of a shape where such a 
practical. Others are 
lding their feed-end rings using 
ombination of standard kiln liner 
somewhat in the manner il- 

trated in Figure 8. 

ng Zone of Wet-Process Kilns. 
mperatures are low enough in 
me so that the refractoriness 
lining is not important. In 
vhere only the wet load mate- 
in contact with the lining a 
| grade of fire-clay brick of dense 
ture to resist penetration of 
ture will be found satisfactory. 
However, many wet-process kilns are 
uipped with chain systems in the 
ng zone to serve as a means of 
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heat transfer from the hot gas to 
the slurry. In such cases resistance 
to the scouring and rubbing brought 
about by the chains becomes a very 
important factor and requires an ex- 


tremely hard dense brick lining. 
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Figure 


Bricks specially prepared for this 
service are available. 

Cold-Zone or Pre-Heating Zone. 
—In this zone, too, temperatures are 
low enough for any good fire-clay 
brick to withstand and abrasion is 
almost non-existent. In general it 
can be said that this zone presents 
the easiest refractory problem of all. 

Intermediate Zone or Calcining 
Zone.—In this zone one frequently 
encounters really severe refractories 
problems. Here the temperature 
range from the cooler end to the hot 
end of the zone is very considerable, 
with the hot end reaching tempera- 
tures that call for high refractoriness 
in the lining. In addition the tem- 
peratures reached in this zone are 
high enough so that spall resistance 
in the refractory lining becomes a 
factor of major importance, particu- 
larly so in kilns subjected to inter- 
mittent service. A great deal of at- 




















tention has been focused on this 
zone in recent years, during which 
time many kilns have been subjected 
to far more intermittent service than 
formerly, due not only to fluctuating 
demand for cement but also, and 
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more lately, to “spread-the-work” 
schedules. Furthermore, if kilns are 
insulated between the refractory lin- 
ing and kiln shell they are invariably 
insulated in the intermediate zone 
or calcining zone and this, too, adds 
to the refractories problem. 

Much has been done to better 
refractory lining life in the interme- 
diate zone and this will be referred 
to in detail later in the discussion. 

Burning Zone or Calcincing Zone. 
—Refractory service conditions are 
generally most severe and lining re- 
placements most extensive in this 
zone. Here the temperatures are 
very high, running up to 2,900 de- 
grees F., and occasionally higher. 
Obviously, such high operating tem- 
peratures call for high-heat-duty re- 
fractories. Resistance to spalling is 
also a very important consideration 
in this zone to withstand the wide 
and rapid temperature fluctuations 
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during the starting up and shutting 
down of the kiln. Mechanical 
strength to withstand abrasion of 
clinker is also desirable. But all 
these consideraions are decidedly sec- 
ondary to the property of the refrac- 
tory’s ability satisfactorily to pick up 
and maintain a protective clinker 
coating. Without protective clinker 
coating no refractory material now 
known will long withstand burning- 
zone service conditions presented by 
modern cement-manufacturing prac- 
tice. This has been proved so wide- 
ly true that it can be said the most 
desirable burning-zone lining is that 
refractory which, under the condi- 
tions it is subjected to will pick up 
suitable protective clinker coating 
with the greatest speed, maintain it 
most tenaciously, and suffer the least 
damage when the coating becomes 
dangerously thin or leaves the lining 
altogether. 

The formation of protective 
clinker coating is dependent on a 
number of factors, including the 
kiln temperature, the composition of 
the load material, the composition 
and type of refractory used, the re- 
factoriness of the lining material and, 
also, and extremely important, the 
effect (fusion or slagging) of the 
load material on the refractory at 
kiln temperature. These conditions 
vary so widely from plant to plant- 
sometimes in kilns in the same plant 
—that several different types of re- 
fractories are being used successfully. 
Named in their order of importance 
they are unburned (chemically- 
bonded) magnesite brick, high- 
alumina brick, and high-heat-duty 
fire-clay brick. The first-named are 
actually a combination of burned 
magnesite and chrome ore held to- 
gether with a chemical binder, and 
are the preferred burning-zone lin- 
ing refractory where kiln tempera- 
tures are very high and in those op- 
erations where it is either difficult or 
impossible to build up and satisfac- 
torily retain protective clinker coat- 
ing even on 70 per cent. high-alum- 
ina bricks. In many plants operat- 
ing conditions are such that 70 per 
cent. alumina (AI,O,) bricks are 
quite satisfactory and economical to 
use. A few plants can satisfactorily 
use 60 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
alumina (Al,O.) bricks and there 
are also a few—but very few—where 
a good first-quality high-heat-duty 
fire-clay brick, of about 40 per cent. 
alumina (Al,O,), can be used to 
good advantage. 

With so wide a range of products 
being used for burning-zone lining, 
the refractories problem becomes 
one of finding the grade or classi- 
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fication of refractory best suited to 
one’s operating conditions. Much 
work has been done, and many data 
have been collected, by the refrac- 
tories industry on this problem. It 
will be referred to in detail later in 
this discussion. 

Cooling Zone.—The length of this 
zone varies in different kilns. de- 
pendent on the location of the burn- 
ing zone as related to the discharge 
end of the kiln. A number of fac- 
tors have a bearing on this, such as 
the kiln design (not only of the kiln 
itself, but also its relation to the kiln 
hood), as well as the fuel used and 
combustion control. 

Ordinarily refractory service con- 
ditions are not severe in the cooling 
zone, although spalling is to be 
guarded against, as well as fusion 
of the refractory in the presence of 
clinker at operating temperatures. 
The refractory should also possess 
good resistance to clinker abrasion, 
inasmuch as protective clinker coat- 
ing is seldom built up on the lin- 
ing in this zone. 

The developments in recent years 
to bring about certain desirable 
characteristics in the finished cement 
clinker, and to increase over-all ce- 
ment-plant operating — efficiencies, 
have been accompanied by a trend 
toward tight sealing of the kiln and 
kiln hood. This permits more defi- 
nite combustion control, but at the 
same time also frequently results in 
higher temperatures than formerly 
were encountered at the discharge 
end of the kiln. In some instances 
the changes have brought about 
conditions so severe that the refrac- 
tory problems in this zone are the 
same as those met with in the burn- 
ing zone. 

Discharge-End Blocks or Nose 
Blocks.—With few exceptions the 
last ring of bricks at the discharge 
end of the kiln is made up of what 
we have come to call “discharge-end 
blocks” or “nose blocks.” These 
are usually bricks of special design 
to conform to the design of the metal 
construction at the end of the kiln, 
and which latter makes provision for 
a metal retaining ring. Bricks to be 
satisfactory in this service should 
possess high resistance to thermal 
and mechanical spalling, should be 
resistant to abrasion by the cement 
clinker as it passes over the bricks, 
and should be as small in size and 
as simple in design as is practical 
and permissible under fixed condi- 
tions. 

To be continued) 
New Jersey (from page 130) 


tosis, or unless the employee or someone 
on his behalf, or some of his depend- 


ents, or someone on their behalf, shall 
give the employer written notice that 
the employee has contracted a com- 
pensable disease, which notice to be ef- 
fective must be given within three years 
and ninety days after his last injurious 
exposure to such disease in such employ- 
ment, and also in case of death from 
silicosis or asbestosis unless written notice 
of such death shall be given to the em- 
ployer within ninety days thereafter, no 
compensation shall be payable on ac- 
count of the death or disability, as 
herein defined, of the employee caused 
by silicosis or asbestosis. 

All claims for compensation for silico- 
sis or asbestosis shall be forever barred 
unless a petition is filed in duplicate with 
the secretary of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bureau, at the State House in ‘Tren- 
ton, within one year from the date of 
disablement or death, as the case may 
be, or in case an agreement of compen- 
sation for silicosis or asbestosis has been 
made between such employer and such 
claimant, then within one year after the 
failure of the employer to make pay- 
ment pursuant to the terms of such 
agreement; or in case a part of the com- 
pensation has been paid by such em- 
ployer, then within one year after the 
last payment of compensation. 

Whenever total disability, as herein 
defined, from silicosis or asbestosis oc- 
curs to any employee it shall be the duty 
of the employer promptly upon obtain- 
ing knowledre or notice thereof to at 
once report such disability in the manner 
specified in article six of chapter fifteen 
of Title 34 of the Revised Statutes; but 
nothing in such report shall be con- 
strued to amount to an admission of fact 
on the part of the employer of anything 
therein reported. 

This act shall not apply to cases of 
silicosis or asbestosis in which the last 
injurious exposure to the hazards of such 
diseases occurred before the effective date 
of this act. 

7. Any employer, employee, benefici- 
ary or person feeling aggrieved by any 
decision of the workmen’s compensation 
bureau affecting his interests under this 
act may appeal the same in the manner 
provided in sections 34: 15-66, 34: 15-66.1 
and 34:15-67 of the Revised Statutes. 

8. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, the provisions of articles two 
to six, both inclusive, of chapter fifteen 
of Title 34 of the Revised Statutes ap- 
plicable to workmen’s compensation for 
injury or death by accident, including 
compulsory insurance, insurance carriers, 
and insurance rates, shall apply to em- 
ployers, employees and insurance car- 
riers subject to this act. 

9. This act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary first, one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-five. 


Election of Ralph H. Cake to the 
board of directors of the Oregon 
Portland Cement Co., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Arthur H. Devers, was announced 
recently in Portland by Frank E. 
McCaslin, president. The company 
operates plants at Oswego and Lime, 
Ore. The new board member also 
is president of the Equitable Savings 
& Loan Association in Portland and 
head of the law firm there of Cake, 
Jareguy & Tooze. 
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Quarry Blasting Problems Can 
Be Reduced Through Education 


Besieged by complaints following protest in mid- 
western newspaper, big quarry operator keeps 
problem in limelight by giving first-hand facts and 
wins angry public's confidence. 


THERE recently appeared 
in the local newspaper of a 
midwestern city an article 
written by one of its editors 
on the subject of quarry 
It so happens that the 
quarry industry is well represented 
in the vicinity of this town, small- 
medium- and large-scale operations 
being carried on all around its bor- 
ders. The nature of the material 
mined does not require that large 
amounts of explosives be used; 
nevertheless, operators of these 
plants have been besieged with a 
mounting number of the usual run 
of claims for structural damage. 
This article was not headlined but 
it might as well have been, because 
was tucked away in the “town 
topics” column and, somehow, keep- 
up with the local gossip seems 
to be “must” reading on the part of 
verybody. 
[t was interesting to note the re- 
ctions of several quarry operators 
this news item. One shrugged his 
houlders and remarked “If you are 
the quarry business you have to 
<pect complaints.” Another became 
indignant and addressed a sharp let- 
ter of protest to the newspaper. In 
made the usual denials and 
ffered good argument but, despite 
this, one could not help but feel that 
his letter contained a deep under- 
ot anger. 
Che larger institution was duly 
larmed. It had much at stake. It 
had to carry the burden of re- 
ving and dealing with most of the 
mplaints whether it was respon- 
le for them or not. It gave em- 
oyment to a large number of citi- 
s and wanted to stay on a friendly 
with all the local people, au- 
thorities, organizations and particu- 
with some of the persons who 
nplained the loudest. It pro- 
led with caution. 
Now there was one thing about 
irticle which seemed to escape 
very operator’s notice and this was 
| the writer had no particular 
rrudge against the quarries. He 
wrote the article because of its gen- 
eral public interest and privately ad- 
mitted it came to his attention while 





blasting. 
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he was bowling with a few friends 
and at the same time wondering 
what he was going to do to fill his 
next day’s column. The surprising 
thing is that he gave voice to a kind 
of blasting complaint that has as- 
sumed a stereotyped pattern wher- 
ever blasting is carried on. It could 
be printed in any community in 
America where blasting is done and 
it would fit. Let’s read it. 


[Name of local city] property is being 
damaged to the extent of many thousands 
of dollars by “earthquake” blasting of 
quarry companies in this area. 

It’s time to call a halt to these super- 
charges of dynamite. 

Townspeople have been patient and 
long-suffering on the blasting situation. 
It’s a wonder they have not risen in 
mighty protest long before this. 

Breaks in plaster of numerous homes 
and business places have developed and 
the impression prevails that the blasting 
is responsible. There have been reports 
of dishes being shaken from the walls. 
Cracks have occurred in walls of brick 
homes. 

We have felt these shocks in our own 
home. One day recently the house shook, 
and we rushed to the basement thinking 
possibly the furnace had exploded. Resi- 
dents of the neighborhood told of similar 
experiences. At first people thought the 
shaking of their homes was caused by an 
earthquake, but there were no official re- 
ports of earthquakes in this area. 

We understand the [quarries] had 
promised to use lighter charges of dyna- 
mite, but the citizens have noticed no 
lessening of the violence of shocks. 

We can understand that the [quarries] 
are in a hurry to get out their product 
to meet war-time demands, but there 
should be some consideration for the 
property owners. We have been told the 
same results could be obtained if a num- 
ber of lighter charges were set off simul- 
taneously instead of using one super- 
charge. We don’t know whether this is 
true. 

The fact remains that property owners 
have valid cause for complaint. 

The [quarries] should do whatever is 
possible to remedy the situation. 


Well, Mr. Quarry Man, how would 
you react to an article such as this 
in your local newspaper? This may 
not be your problem to-day, but it 
will be sooner or later and the ques- 
tion is: Are you ready for it? 

We have said that this article 
would fit any place where blasting 
is a part of the local picture. Let’s 
take it apart and reduce it to its 
fundamental complaints. The writer 
could have said: 








By JULES E. JENKINS 
Head of Vibration Engineers 





These supercharges the local quarries 
are using are causing earthquakes which 
result in costly damage to our homes and 
it’s time to call a halt. 

Plaster cracks, masonry cracks, and 
broken dishes have been caused by these 
blasts and the quarries promise and 
promise, but don’t do anything about it. 

You can’t tell me they can use lighter 
charges. I know because I live on a rock 
vein and every time they shoot off one 
of those whoppers, I think the house is 
coming down. Why, it’s just like an 
earthquake. 

Yes, I know they are doing war work 
and we have got to get the stuff out, but 
they don’t have to wreck everybody do- 
ing it. I’m not looking for anything, but 
I don’t want to fix my place up and 
have them come along and knock it 
down. I tell you they’ve got to do some- 
thing about it. Everybody is complain- 
re? ‘sau ought to see Blank’s house, 

epe.)}. 


And so the story goes. Sooner or 
later the quarry industry will come 
to realize that the only manner in 
which to combat this complaint fac- 
tor is public education. It is not 
enough to know that scientific re- 
search has demonstrated that quarry 
blasting is not capable of doing the 
things the public thinks it does. Too 
many quarry men are inclined to let 
the matter rest until they are con- 
fronted with costly litigation, then 
frantically seek the answer to their 
problem in works and findings that 
have been determined somewhere 
else. They apply these findings to 
their own operations on a hit-or- 
miss basis and hope against hope the 
courts will look kindly upon their 
defense. 

Getting back to the local situa- 
tion referred to, the bigger quarry 
was in a quandary. It finally decided 
to undertake a public-education pro- 
gram. Instead of berating the edi- 
tor, it publicly complimented him 
for his zeal in bringing this impor- 
tant matter into the limelight. It 
did not want the public to walk in 
the darkness. It wanted people to 
know and was anxious that they 
should have a first-hand picture of 
what the quarries were doing 
about it. 

Every day the public handles un- 
told quantities of death-dealing 
agents, quite carelessly too, with 
never a thought about their poten- 
tial danger. Up in the morning in 
a rush to make the office on time, 
does the fellow whose home is being 
shaken to pieces think about the 
electric razor he is using and what 
would happen to him if by chance 
a defective connection should come 
into contact with the water he is 
using? Does milady think of the 
potential dangers of gas when she 
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cooks the evening meal? No; peo- 
ple have come to take for granted 
that man has harnessed these forces 
so that they are relatively safe for 
daily use. 


Dynamite! Mention dynamite to 
these same persons and at once it 
becomes a thing apart—something 
not understood—something to be 
feared. Yes, the quarries welcomed 
an opportunity to tell their story— 
to tell the story of dynamite—what 
it is, how it acts, and how the quar- 
ries know that seismic disturbances 
do not cause the damage to buildings 
it is charged with. 

Moving pictures were furnished 
to show blasts employing tons of ex- 
plosives—the whole process of how 
the blast was prepared, how the 
holes were drilled and bailed, how 
the dynamite was loaded particu- 
larly, how in some cases it was 
dropped into the hole, finally the 
shot atself,. and, so they would not 
forget at, the picture was run back- 
wards so the displaced material as- 
sumed its pre-shot position, and the 
blast was shown for the second time. 
These were compared with pictures 
of local shots, and, while these pic- 
tures were being shown, prearranged 
shots were discharged at all the quar- 
ries in town with the result that not 
one of those present was, aware of 
the blasts having been made. They 
were told of this afterwards and pro- 
fessed amazement. Following the 
picture a lecture was given on the 
subject of seismic disturbances—not 
a highly technical discussion but a 
simple everyday-language talk. Ques- 
tions and answers followed, and, by 
the simple process of getting a 
chance to talk directly to many peo- 
ple, the quarry company’s represen- 
tatives were able to demonstrate that 
it was they who knew all about the 
things that happen and not the peo- 
ple. They did not tell them that 
in so many words; the people knew 
it from what they had seen. 

It is a funny thing but since we 
started the business of measuring 
quarry blasts nine years ago, the 
great majority of our work is that 
of public relations rather than the 
investigations of technical details. 
Any up-to-the-minute quarry opera- 
tor will have his quarry seismic-sur- 
veyed just as he has his land sur- 
veyed. He will not cast the costly 
research work of men like Rockwell, 
Schnelling, Leet or that of the 
United States Bureau of Mines into 
the discard. They have given him 
the formulas with which to work, he 
must apply these formulas to his 
own diggings and be prepared to 
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say, “Yes, Mr. Jones, we knew you 
were going to have a complaint, you 
and all the neighbors around here. 
So, just to know for ourselves and 
so that we could tell you when you 
did get around to making it, we had 
a seismic-survey of our operations 
and can tell you exactly what ef- 
fects our blasts are having on your 
place.” 

Knowledge is power. When 
quarry men realize that complaint is 
a part of the business that can not 
be ignored and set out to meet the 
issue with a campaign of public edu- 
cation of the scientific findings that 
are available to them, complaints 
will cease to be a problem. 





Haulage (from page 134) 


EstTiMATED Hourty EXPENSE OF Own- 
ERSHIP AND OPERATION OF ONE 
“Semr’ Truck 

Data: 
Approximate cost of complete 
“semi” tractor and trailer. .$13,000 
Approximate cost of complete 
set of tires and tubes, to be 
set up as an operating ac- 


CE candvandseddaneedn $ 2,700 
Valuation of truck for figuring 

Cemmetiaten .... 666. Sisnias $10,300 
Depreciation period, 6 years of 

about 1,667 - hours’ each; 

MIN wide. Os one nia Pate 10,000 

Fixed Charges: 

a. Interest, taxes, insurance, 


storage, at 10 per cent. of 
average investment of $7,700 
per year of 1,667 hours....$ 0.46 
b. Depreciation, _ straight-line 
method with no allowance 
ae rake 1.03 
$ 1.49 
Operating Expenses: 
c. Mechanical repairs, replace- 
ments, and labor thereto...$ 0.70 
d. Tires and tubes, complete 
set every 2,500 hours or 


about every 35,000 miles... 1.08 

e. Gasoline, 9 gallons at 9 
PNT eS Pep ee 81 

f. Crankcase oil, 0.1 gallon at 
CR CONRE .2ktc ccecuiee ss « .06 
g. Grease and greasing labor. az 
h. Driver and compensation. . 1.00 
$ 3.77 


Total hourly expense for own- 
ership and operation of one 


SE. ..2s sins and eee tees $ 5.26 
Unit Costs: 
Per ton of coal hauled on 3.5- 
mile, one-way distance..... $ 09.7 
Per ton-mile of coal hauled... °2.8 


The ton-mile unit cost is an excel- 
lent low-cost figure, influenced by a 
long well-maintained haul road and 
moderate grade conditions. It will 
be noted that the engine horsepower 
is particularly high because of the 
operator’s anticipation of a long 
steady pull. 
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Electric Coal Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Medusa Portland Cement Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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W. Gipson Carey, Jr., president 
of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., has recently been elected to 
posts in several national industrial or- 
ganizations. Mr. Carey was elected 
president of the China - American 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 
to succeed Richard C. Patterson, Jr.; 
who was recently appointed U. §. 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. He is 
also chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development also elected Mr. 
Carey chairman of the C.E.D. 
Finance Committee. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated, 
Lima, Ohio, announce the appointing of 
eight new distributors for Lima shovels, 
draglines and cranes. 


Held - McCoy Machinery Company, 
3201 Brighton Blvd., Denver 5, Colorado, 
for the state of Colorado; Contractors’ 
Equipment and Supply Company with of- 
fices at Springer Building, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, and Stanton Street, El Paso, 
Texas, New Mexico and Western Texas; 
Interstate Machinery and Supply Com- 
pany, 1006-10 Douglas Street, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska, Nebraska and Western Iowa; 
Waterloo Construction Company, 524 
Park Road, Waterloo, Iowa, Eastern 
Iowa; Phillippi-Murphy Equipment Com- 
pany, 360 Hoover Street, N. E., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minnesota, part of Minnesota 
and Northwestern Wisconsin; Smith 
Commercial Body Works, Incorporated, 
1620 First Avenue North, Fargo, North 
Dakota, N-rtheastern Montana, North- 
western Minnesoia and the state of North 


Dakota. 


At present almost the entire output of 
Lima shovels, cranes and draglines is 
going to the armed forces. Future plans 
call for a complete line of excavators and 
material handling cranes ranging in size 
from % cubic yard to 5 cubic yards for 
shovels and 13 tons to 100 tons capacity 
for cranes. 
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North American Cement Corporation 
Revises Quarry and Crusher Layout 


‘ One of a series in an improvement program, the construc- 
tion of a larger silo in 1943 eliminated a major stone 


storage bottleneck between the quarry and the plant. 





When the North American 
Cement Corporation in Au- 
gust 1942 discontinued op- 
erations in the quarry which 
had supplied the stone for 
kill, New York, cement plant 
30 it was decided at the 
me to begin a series of other 
ments which had long been 
plated. These included the 
ment of quarry locomotives 
with Easton truck-trailers, a 
mmer-mill secondary crusher, 
construction of an adequate 
silo for the finished mill-feed 
[his silo was completed in 
943 and eliminated a major 
ck between the quarry and 
\ll that remains now to com- 
the improvement program in 
art of the plant is the installa- 
two new dust collectors, 
ire on order, to supplement 
now in use. 
stone used in this plant has 
been a blend of two types— 
limestone which is low in 
nd Beecraft which is high in 
In the old quarry these two 
vere in adjoining tipped strata 
were quarried separately. 
eparate quarries were then 
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@ Left—The new 1,500-ton stone storage 
silo with the old 500-ton silo and crusher 
buildings in background. 
Right—Conveyor to secondary crusher with 
suspended magnet. In background are the 
tertiary crusher building and silo, in the 
distance the cement plant. 


opened, one to supply each type of 
stone, and these are operated alter- 
nately, with the final blending, as 
before, being done at the cement 
plant. Standard drilling, blasting 





The conveyor system from the tertiary 
crusher building to the new silo. 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 








and loading procedure is followed in 
both quarries. 

The Manlius quarry is 4,000 feet 
from the primary crusher and the 
haul is nearly level. The Beecraft 
quarry is 3,500 feet away with a 
fairly level haul except near the 
quarry. There the road out of the 
quarry has a 3.2 per cent. grade for 
about 600 feet, a fairly steep grade 
even for modern haulage equipment. 
As this quarry is expanded it will be 
possible to reduce this grade consid- 
erably. 

The hauling equipment consists of 
four Eastern TR10 side-dump trail- 
ers which haul 16-ton loads. These 
are hauled by Mack truck-tractors. 
Only three of these units are used at 
a time, the other serving as a spare. 
With this system about 1,600 tons of 
stone is hauled in an 8-hour day, 
about the same tonnage formerly 
obtained with two 26-ton locome- 
tives each hauling four 16-ton cars. 

The trailers have outriggers on 
either side so that they can come in 
to the crusher from either direction. 
The dumping is done by an Easton 
elbow-type hook dumping mechan- 
ism which is operated by a hoist. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Directors of Industrial Sand 


Association Meet in Chicago 


ORE than thirty representa- 
tives of industrial-sand pro- 


ducing companies attended 

the mid-year meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Indus- 
trial Sand Association held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, November 
17. Those present accounted for the 
majority of the members of the asso- 
ciation as well as the great majority 
of the industry’s production capacity. 
T. C. Waters, the association’s 
counsel in the field of silicosis, gave 
a long and interesting report on 
developments in legislation and 


public policy affecting this hazard. 


to the health of workmen engaged 
in the industry, as well as some of 
the preventive and curative methods 
that have been proposed and used. 


Information about the possibility 
of shortages in the supplies of box, 
open-top and hopper cars was pre- 
sented by Executive Secretary 
Ahearn, who read letters from rail- 
road men who are students of the 
situation. The supply of box cars 
is reported to be “tight”’ everywhere, 
and is especially acute with regard 
to cars that are high-grade. The 
grain crops, which require cars of 
this type, have been considerably 
larger than usual and this fact, 
coupled with exceptional movements 
in certain areas, have been responsi- 
ble for much of the shortage. The 
situation with respect to open-top 
cars is similar, although no serious 
shortage is expected to occur. The 
supply of hopper cars should hold up, 
even though coal production, which 
has reached an all-time “high’’, will 
continue at recent levels. 

Mr. Ahearn read a letter-report 
from Mr. Collins, the association’s 
counsel in the field of freight rates, 
in which the history of the associa- 
tion’s activities before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was dealt 
with. He outlined the reasons why 
the association had decided not to 
participate in the hearing before the 
I. C. C. in October in Ex Parte 148, 
which considered freight-rate  in- 
creases scheduled to become effective 
January 1, 1945. The association’s 
attitude with respect to proposed 
increases affecting industrial sands 
has been opposed to percentage 
charges and in favor of flat adjust- 
ments. 


Stanton Walker, the association’s 
consulting engineer, told of the work 
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that had been done toward the prep- 
aration of a manual of safe prac- 
tices in the control of dust in abrasive 
blasting. He presented to the board 
members a joint memorandum, pre- 
pared by himself and W. C. L. 
Henien, ventilation engineer of the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
which suggested the appointment of 
a committee to serve as a_policy- 
making body and the preparation of 
a draft of the proposed manual. It 
was recommended that the manual— 
a post-war project—should provide 
information on the safe control of 
dust in abrasive blasting, discussing 
(a) respiratory protection (helmets 
and air supply); (b) general pro- 
tection (design and construction of 
blast rooms, etc.) ; and (c) dust col- 
lectors (their design, capacity and 
maintenance). The officers of the 
association. will appoint a_ policy- 
making committee for the develop- 
ment of a program. 

Mr. Walker called his listeners’ 
attention to two booklets issued by 
the National Founders’ Association: 
one known as Manual Number 2 on 
Core Making and another, Manual 
Number 4, dealing with Cleaning 
of Castings, and the board decided 
that the information contained in 
them should be made available to the 
membership. 

A. Warsaw, president of the Wed- 
ron Silica Company, reported on the 
work of his committee charged with 
studying proposals for the reporting 
of production data to the United 
States Bureau of Mines.  Associa- 
tion members will be asked for their 
opinions. 

The report of the Special Advisory 
Committee on strength tests for 
bonded molding sands was read by 
the committee’s chairman, C. Math- 
iesen, Albany manager, Whitehead 
Brothers Company. The opinion was 
expressed that the American Foun- 
dry Association clay-content tests 
undoubtedly provide the information 
they were designed to furnish, but 
that they‘are difficult to make in 
the average plant laboratory. The 
fineness test, it was said, is affected 
by differences in the waters used and 
even by differences in the acidity of 
waters distilled in the laboratory. 

Mr. Ahearn took a poll of those 
present on the man-power situation 
as it exists in different parts of the 


country. The results are sum- 


marized below: 


Illinois.—In the Chicago area one 
producer reported the man-power 
shortage as acute. Outside the Chi- 
cago area one producer reported his 
organization 40 per cent. short of 
the number of men needed and the 
efficiency of individual workers re- 
duced by as much as 25 per cent. 
Some 16-year-old boys are being 
used in the farming areas. Another 
Illinois producer reported a large 
amount of absenteeism and the re- 
fusal on the part of some workers 
to labor more than 5 days a week. 
One plant in central Illinois lost 60 
men although it has a B rating. 


Ohio.—There is said to be no 
man-power shortage problem in 
Cleveland although the situation is 
serious outside that city. Italian 
seamen, unused to hard work, have 
not proved satisfactory and absentee- 
ism has been high. The employment 
competition offered by the rubber 
plants in Akron has been impossible 
to overcome. One producer reported 
enough men available for two plants, 
but an insufficient supply for two 
plants in Cleveland. One plant is 
operating with but a single shift 
instead of two shifts. One of the 
plants has an A rating. In southern 
Ohio the situation was reported as 
fairly good, but in northern Ohio it 
is bad at times. One producer re- 
ported employing a woman to oper- 
ate a dragline and two women— 
farmers’ wives—to feed hoppers. 


Michigan.—No shortage of labor 
was reported for the Detroit area. 


New York.—In New York State 
the situation was reported as getting 
worse. 

Indiana.—In the southern part of 
the state the situation is “not very 
good” but there is no actual short- 
age. 

New JFersey.—One producer told of 
his experience in employing women, 
but found the practice unsatisfactory 
because of excessive conversation be- 
tween the women and the men and 
reduced output from both. In 
southern New Jersey there have been 
enough men but it has been neces- 
sary at times to close one producer’s 
plant for several days, because of the 
temporary unavailability of workers. 

West Virginia.—A 20 per cent. 
shortage of labor was reported by 
one producer in West Virginia. 

Wisconsin.—There is a shortage 
of man-power in this state and it is 
impossible to compete in wage rates 
with the factories. 
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Mr. Ahearn reminded his listeners 
he provisions of Executive Order 
governing the payment of over- 
premiums. Some workers have 
ned that holidays on which they 
‘t work should be counted as 
urs each in computing the 40 
beyond which overtime be- 
payable, but Mr. Ahearn ex- 
ned that this is neither permitted 
equired by the order. The order 
les for double-time payment on 
seventh consecutive day in any 
week and if this seventh day 
ild fall on one of the six holidays 
ited in the order as covered by 
time-and-one-half rate, the 
r must be paid the double-time 
this being the higher of the 
tes. The order was designed 
hibit work on the seventh con- 
day and for that reason the 

1m overtime rate is high. 
following members and guests 

present: 


n Allport, Standard Silica Corp., 


Andrews, Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Lewistown, Pa. 
ble, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
ng Co., Akron, O. 
ry, Sand Products Corp., Cleve- 


Cronenweth, Great Lakes Foun- 
nd Co., Detroit. 
F. Devine, Silica Sand Traffic 
ition of Illinois, Chicago. 
Durstine, Keener Sand & Clay Co., 
| us, O. 
Farmer, 
ind 
Farmer, Sand Products Corp., 
nd 
Foreman, Industrial Silica Corp., 
town, O. 


gory, Whithead Bros. Co., New 


Sand Products Corp., 


lardy, Houghland & Hardy, Inc., 
lle, Ind. 

J. Hartmann, George W. Bryant 

Sands, McConnellsville, N. Y. 


G. Hay, Ayers Mineral Co., 
town, O. 

D E. Manley, Manley Sand Co., 
on, Ill 


[. Manley, Manley Sand Co., Rock- 


sen, Whitehead Bros. Co., Al- 
N. Y 

Matthews, Pennsylvania 
Corp., Lewistown, Pa. 
Muhlitner, Great Lakes Foundry 
Co., Detroit. 

iberg, Rock Products, Chicago. 
Palmer, Browntown Silica Co., 
ntown, Wis. 

Pettinos, Jr., George F. Pettinos, 
Philadelphia. 

A. Phillips, Pir anp Quarry, 


Glass 


t 


lohn |! Putnam, National Silica Co., 
n, Ill. 
N C. Rockwood, Rock Products, 
Art B. Schlesinger, New Jersey Pul- 
ing Co., New York. 
schneider, Ottawa Silica Co., Ot- 
Il] 
Wm. Sherrath, South Jersey Sand Co., 
Dividing Creek, N. J. 
» H F. Spier, New Jersey Pulverizing 
New York. 
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J. M. Strouss, Deckers Creek Sand Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


George A. Thornton, Ottawa Silica Co., 
Ottawa, IIl. 


Stanton Walker, National Industrial 
Sand Association, Washington, D. C. 


A. Warsaw, Wedron Silica Co., Chicago. 

T. C. Waters, Baltimore. 

C. Franklin Wolf, New Jersey Silica Sand 
Co., Millville, N. J. 


(from page 140) 
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North American 
The Allis-Chalmers 


Gates 


(48-inch) gyratory primary crusher 
reduces the stone to 6-inch size and 
under. 


The stone is discharged on 


\ 


reversible secondary-reduction 
hammer-mill. 


The new 


a 42-inch by 110-foot horizontal belt- 
conveyor which carries it to the sec- 
ondary-crushing building. A Cleve- 
land suspended magnet over the dis- 
charge end of this conveyor removes 
any tramp iron in the stone. 

From this conveyor the stone is 
discharged through a chute with a 
stone box into the new Pennsylvania 
C-15-48 hammermill secondary 
crusher. This machine is reversible 
and is driven in opposite directions 
on alternate days to get even wear 
on both sides of the hammers and 
maximum life. This machine is be- 
ing driven temporarily by a 400- 
horsepower General Electric slip-ring 
induction motor which drove the 
smaller mill it replaced but this will 
be replaced by the recommended 
500-horsepower motor as soon as it 
can be obtained. 

The minus-2'4-inch stone from 
this crusher drops on a 26-inch by 
200-foot belt-conveyor which is 
slightly inclined and carries it un- 
der U. S. Highway No. 9W to the 
tertiary-crushing building. There 
the stone is discharged on a 5- by 


12-foot Tyler Ty-Rock doubledeck 
screen which is fully enclosed. This 
is equipped with Tyler Ton-Cap 
slotted cloth. The minus-34-inch 
stone passing through the bottom 





The dust collector at the tertiary 
crusher building. 


deck of this screen is finished feed 
for the raw-grinding mills. The ma- 
terial passing over both decks drops 
into a No. 7 Williams hammer-mill 
for reduction to the same size. This 
machine is driven by a 100-horse- 
power motor. A 26-inch by 205-foot 
horizontal belt-conveyor carries the 
screen and crusher products over a 
double-track railroad to the old 500- 
ton car-loading silo which is on a 
switchback from the plant service 
track. This silo is now used only for 
stone to be used on the roads or for 
other similar purposes. The cement 
rock is discharged from this conveyor 
on a new 27-inch by 110-foot Jeffrey 
belt-conveyor which carries the stone 
up a 17-degree incline to the new stor- 
age silo. It is a reinforced-concrete 
silo with a capacity of 1,500 tons of 
which 1,350 tons is live storage. It 
has sufficient clearance for the yard 
locomotives and cars on two tracks 
are loaded through four lever-oper- 
ated clamshell gates. The gate lev- 
ers are operated by the train brake- 
men from platforms on each side. 
The use of this large silo has elim- 
inated the frequent delays in quarry 
operation which formerly resulted 
when there was any delay in hauling 
stone from the old silo. 

The final crushing building is kept 
dustless by a Pangborn collector 
which discharges the collected dust 
on the same conveyor as the Wil- 
liams mill. The two collectors on 
order will be installed at the pri- 
mary and secondary crusher build- 
ings. 
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The Syntron Company, Homer City, Penn- 
sylvania, announces a new style, completely 


self-contained, gasoline hammer paving 
breaker type of demolition tool. In prin- 
ciple, it consists of a 2-cycle gasoline en- 
gine in an inverted position—with two pis- 
tons, one an engine piston and one a ham- 
mer piston. The engine piston is connected 
to the crankshaft at the top of the hammer 
and drives the flywheel ignition magneto, 
and a fan for forced air cooling. Starti:~ 
is by a rope pull, the same as any outboard 
engine. Fuel (qasoline mixed with oil) con- 
sumption is relatively low—the hammer be- 
ing equipped with a fuel tank having a ca- 
pacity sufficient for several hours operation. 
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@ Portable Compressor Unit 


Since Gordon Smith & Company, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, began manufacturing their 
line of motor-compressors converted from 
4-cylinder Ford engines in 1935, they have 
sold more than 3,500 of these units .to in- 
dustrial users, including many quarry plants. 





Ford engine after conversion to complete 
compressor. 


The concern utilizes the Ford engine in pro- 
ducing a self-driven compressor of 60-c.f.m. 
air capacity, two of the cylinders operating 
in the conventional manner to supply power, 
the remaining two operating as air compres- 
sors. Among the advantages of these com- 
pressors, the company reports, are low 
initial and operating cost (an average of 
| gallon of gasoline per hour), and the 
availability of repairs and parts at Ford 
garages. Used parts are readily found also 
at automobile-wreck lots. 


@ Full-floating Screen 


The lowa Manufacturing Company, of Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa, now has on the market 
a horizontal vibrating screen for stationary 
and portable gravel plants, trade-marked 
with the 'Cedarapids” name and consistent 
in design and construction with the other 
equipment bearing that name. Its con- 
struction allows the piling on of material 
without injury to the screen cloth, which 
means faster yield per hour, or in other 
words, more capacity. The ease and sim- 
plicity of installing a new section of screen 
cloth or rearranging the combination of 
sizes, and the fact that this type of screen 
saves headroom, is an obvious advantage 
both in working and in transporting, enter 
into the situation in favor of the new screen. 
They are available in a variety of sizes, sin- 
gle, double, or triple deck. 


®@ Flow Meter 





division of 


Builders-Providence, Inc.., 
Builders Iron Foundry, has announced a new 
propeller-type flow meter for main line me- 
tering with many improvements, including 


streamline Venturi construction. This unit, 
called a Propeloflo meter, has an 8-blade 
bakelite propeller molded in one piece. Ro- 
tation is transmitted through spur and bevel 
gears. Shafts rotating, in ball bearings as- 
sure maximum power to drive indicating and 
recording devices or proportioning chemical 
feeders. A Venturi throat evenly distributes 
the force of the flow against the full area 
of the propeller, resulting in improved ac- 
curacy throughout an exceptionally wide 
range of flow. Spiral flow is eliminated by 
straightening vanes just upstream of the 
propeller. 

The propeller hub, bracket and nose are 
streamlined to reduce flow disturbance and 
divert fine grit, sand or scale away from 
the mechanism. Engineers will find the unit 
easy to service, it is said, owing to its ' one- 
shot" lubrication system, the readily access- 
ible stuffing box, and the ease with which 
the propeller mechanism may be removed 
from the line for inspection. A blank 
cover may be installed when the meter is 
removed. 
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@ Oxygen Recorder 





Figure |. 


nbridge Oxygen Recorder has been 
the field for a number of years to 
ficient combustion conditions in 
kiln operation. The meter panel, 


Figure |, consists of the meter, 
ombined bubbler and aspirator, 
1) and power pack. The aspirator draws the 


the kiln through the filter into the 
which washes the gas and separates 
wo streams, maintaining the smaller 
stant flow and passing it through 





Figure 2. 


the meter and furnace. The value of this 
flow is determined by an orifice placed in 
the front of the furnace. The main gas flow 
goes directly to waste down the aspirator. 
The galvanometer of the recorder shown in 
Figure 2, is connected to the two wires in 
such a way that its deflection is a measure 
of the difference of their temperatures and, 
therefore, of the difference in composition 
between the gases in the two cells. Main- 
tenance requirements are mainly limited to 
the usual recorder routine, inspecting the 
water supply to the aspirator, and daily 
ramming of the sampling tube. The carbon 
rods in the furnace will last about two 
weeks and can be readily replenished. The 
recorder can be located any desired dis- 
tance from the meter panel. The chart 
width is 10 inches and the speed | inch 
per hour. The standard range of the instru- 
ment is 0 to 5 per cent. oxygen. The ac- 
curacy of calibration is within 0.1 per cent. 
oxygen. 





® Lift-Truck 


A new type of lift truck for concrete-prod- 
ants is the PowerOx, developed by 
rett-Cravens Company, Chicago. 

unit combines the advantages of 

perated and power-operated lift- 

this manner: With the PowerOx, 

nds are lifted by a series of vertical han- 
tle strokes. When the load is raised to the 
le height, electric power is transmitted 
two rear drive wheels by means of 

twist of the wrists'"—one way to 





he other way to move forward. 

lost motion. Hands remain on 

» lift the load and to propel the 

k. The PowerOx has a carrying capacity 

pounds and is available in widths 

1d 25 inches, in platform lengths of 

48 60 inches, and lowered heights of 7, 

; nches. There are two drive motors, 
one on each rear wheel. 
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@ Hydraulic Classifier 





Developed to fully utilize the principles of 
hindered settling classification, the Dorrco 
Hydrosizer, a product of The Dorr Company, 
New York, provides fully automatic control 
of a sensitivity claimed never before to have 
been approached in a hydraulic classifier. 
It is a completely automatic unit, continu- 
ous in operation, and capable of producing 
a number of sharply classified products from 
a feed composed of 4 mesh and finer par- 
ticles. Separation is effected due to differ- 
ences in the specific cravity or particle size 
of the material to be treated, or a combina- 
tion of both. Feed is introduced at the 
narrow end of the machine into a feed com- 
partment where preliminary sorting occurs. 
When the unit is adjusted, the discharge 
mechanisms in each compartment reach a 
balance determined by the hydrostatic pres- 
sure at which the Valve Motor Control has 
been set. To date, the Dorrco Hydrosizer 
has been successfully applied to the prepara- 
tion of table feed and specification sand 
and in the concentration of phosphate rock, 
iron ore and chromite. 


@ Segmented Shield 


To aid in keeping nose ring segments on 
rotary kilns at lower operating temperatures 
and thereby increase their load-carrying 
strength, a segmental shield has been de- 
vised by Amsco engineers (U. S. Patent 
2,321,217) which fits over the nose ring 
segments as shown (K7). In the particular 
kiln-end -desicn shown, the nose ring or 
inner segments are bolted to the kiln shell 





and space has been left between each piece 
to allow it to expand independently with- 
out enlarging the diameter. The bricked-in 
kiln end is pictured (K21) with only the 
segmental shield showing. Partly shielded 
kiln end is also shown (K22). Complete in- 
formation on the new ringshields and seg- 
mental kiln ends will be sent on application 
to the American Manganese Steel Division 
of American Brake Shoe Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 


@ Reversing Controller 

Improved economy in current consumption is 
indicated as the significant feature of the 
new M-79 simplified four-speed reversing 
controller for electric and gas-electric trucks 
manufactured by the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, Cleveland. Experience in opera- 
tion under war conditions has shown that 
when motor current is restricted by intro- 





ducing resistance on first, second and third 
speeds, a wasteful amount of current can be 
consumed by running the truck for pro- 
tracted periods on anv of these three 
speeds. The major portion of this possible 
waste of current is prevented by the M-79 
Controller, which uses resistance on the first 
speed only. 
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@ Dust Collector 





The new Pangborn industrial type "CK" unit 
dust-collector is designed for smaller air- 
volume dust-control probiems where a self- 
contained unit is indicated. The unit con- 
sists of two major sections—a preliminary 
centrifugal section and a secondary cloth- 
screen section. Dust-laden air enters the 
centrifugal section where the bulk of the 
entrained material is separated from the air 
stream. The air, containing only the finely- 
divided dust particles, then flows upward to 
the secondary cloth-screen section where the 
fine dust is effectively filtered from the air. 
The unit is supplied in three sizes—1,000, 
2,000 and 3,000 c.f.m. it is manufactured by 
the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


@ Apron Feeder 





The Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. of 
Minneapolis has been authorized by the Ken- 
sington Steel Company of Chicago to build 
the Oro manganese-steel apron-feeder. All 
wearing parts, including pans, rollers, chain 
bushings, and sprocket teeth are of man- 
ganese steel. The sprockets on both head 
and tail shafts are built with reversible and 
renewable teeth made of Oro manganese 
steel. They can be easily reversed and re- 
placed without removing the sprocket cen- 
ters from the shaft or disconnecting the 
pans. Sizes range from 30 to 60 inches 
wide. Lengths vary from 6 to 25 feet, de- 
pending on the installation. The pitch of the 
pans is 6 and 9 inches on the smaller 
feeders, and 12 and 15 inches on the larger 
feeders. 
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@ Shear Plates 


Recently devised emergency shear plates, 
quickly replaceable, are a safety improve- 
ment against roll breakage on aagregate 
crushers made by the lowa Manufacturing 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Under ideal 
working conditions, heavy helical springs of 
chrome vanadium steel maintain proper ten- 
sion on the floating roll and keep the open- 
ing. for material constant; yet when un- 
crushable foreign material is introduced the 
springs protect the roll by relieving the un- 
due stress and prevent breakage. Any large 
piece of uncrushable material, such as tramp 
iron, would cause the nut, slotted for and 
holding the shear plate on the end of the 
adjustable screw bolt to shear the plate 
and allow the unrestrained bolt to pass 
through the spring and instantly release all 
tension on the floating roll. To resume op- 
eration it is only necessary to replace the 
shear plates. Extra plates are furnished with 
each crusher. 











@ Hose Clamp 





The new Punch-Lok hose clamp, available 
from 3% to 48 inches in diameter is a me- 
chanical device for connecting various kinds 
of male and female fittings, special nipples, 
menders or ordinary pipe to hose. Punch- 
Lok hose clamps and fittings have been en- 
gineered to make application possible with- 
out injury to the hose itself, and the manu- 
facturer states that, once the clamp has 
been locked, neither vibration or rough han- 
dling can loosen it. For prices and descrip- 
tive catalog write Punch-Lok Company, 
Chicago. 


@ Dozer Control Unit 

A new power control unit auxiliary drum for 
use with the D4 Towing Winch made ex- 
clusively for the ‘Caterpillar’ D4 tractor. 
While especially designed as a bulldozer 
power control unit, the new auxiliary drum 
provides many additional hoisting and tow- 
ing services with the “Caterpillar” D4 or R4 
tractor. Simple, quick acting and with only 
one fabricating fitting it presents no service 
problem. The single control lever is con- 
veniently located alongside the driver, offer- 
ing finger-tip response for lifting or lower- 
ing the blade. Driving mechanism requires 
no lubrication attention, being taken care 
of entirely from the winch transmission. The 
D4 PCU auxiliary drurn and D4 towing 
winch, when combined as one unit fulfills all 
requirements for bulldozer operation—plus 
heavy duty towing and multiple hoisting 
services. Manufactured by The Hyster Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. A_ descriptive 

folder on this unit is available. 





Garlinghouse Brothers of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, have recently announced the addi- 
tion to their line of the new Gar-Bro cable 
splicing rig, a structurally self-contained unit 
designed to facilitate all the necessary op- 
erations in the splicing of cable. The ma- 
chine may be used either as a portable or 
as a permanent installation, and has an 
over-all size, set up, of 96 inches by 45 
inches. 


























@ Portable Highway Batching Plant 


suls of mixed concrete by the mixing 
nt are eliminated by a complete 
y portable batching plant, being 
the C. S. Johnson Company, Cham- 
nois. This unit, according to the 
irer, can be towed behind a truck 
st advantageous point in the pour- 
and is quickly set up for operation. 
feature of the Porto-Batcher is the 


® New Type Slurry Pump 





Morris Machine Works has recently 
a vertical close-coupled slurry 
n most of the standard sizes from !!/2 
Type S to 6 inches Type S. This 
handle mixtures of abrasive solids 
sids as efficiently as our standard 
f horizontal slurry pumps. This pump 
actly the same hydraulic passages as 
nd in the company's regular line of 
al pumps. The impeller has a 
easy entrance and is designed for 
thest possible flow of the abrasives 
» the pump. Its pressure-balance de- 
mizes circulation of the solids from 
passages to the eye of the im- 
For handling neutral mixtures or 
sustic liquors, the motor shaft is ade- 
protected by means of a heavy 
eeve through the stuffing ‘box. For 
nixtures.th impeller is threaded di- 
the shaft and the shaft sleeve is 
ntegra! with the impeller. 








charging skip. This charging skip has a 
capacity of 43 cubic feet . . . 33 cubic feet 
for aggregate and !0 cubic feet for cement. 
The aggregate from the three storage com- 
partments reaches the skip through three fill 
valves. The cement and each size aggregate 
is weighed on a separate weight beam. The 
cement compartment is completely sealed 
to avoid contact of the cement with wet 
aggregate. 


® MobiLoader 





Four cubic yard trucks are loaded in slightly 
less than two minutes with bauxite ore on 
operations near Abbeville, Alabama with 
the Athey W4-1 MobiLloader. This tractor 
loader has |'/g-cubic yards bucket capacity 
and uses the overhead loading method, dig- 
ging its load at the front and discharging 
the material overhead at the rear. 





®@ Variable Speed Drive 


A compact new type variable speed drive 
that provides quick, sure control of line con- 
veyor methods, particularly in the medium 
and higher horsepower fields has been an- 
nounced by Lombard Governor Corporation 
of Ashland, Massachusetts. Scarcely larger 
than the motor with which it is used, the 
complete unit is easy to handle and install. 
As the gears are totally enclosed and run in 
oil the V-Belt is used as a control medium 
only, primary speed reduction being ac- 
complished by conventional gearing methods. 








@® Tractor Wagon 


The Mississippi Wagon, @ 
haulage unit for quarries, contractors, sand- 
and-gravel producers, etc., is now in pro- 
duction, according to the maker, the M-R-S 
Manufacturing Company of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Three models of 9!/2, 10!/2, and 15 
cubic yards heaped capacity are being 
manufactured. No part of the weight of 
the loaded trailer is on the tractor except 


high-capacity, 





when needed for traction purposes. The 
tractor can be quickly detached and used 
for other work, such as pulling sheepsfoot 
rollers, rubber tired rollers, etc. Only 12 
pounds of air is necessary in the four drive 
tires of the tractor, insuring good tractive 
effort after the load is dumped or when 
the tractor has been detached and is being 
used for other work. 
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: Lal EM development 


in Synthetic Construction 


for Severe Service 


Lace size rock afid ore from primary crush- 
ers, coal in underground conveyors, and sharp 
or highly abrasive material are severe services 
for conveyor belting. Super-Excelo Reprene is 
constructed with special synthetics which pro- 
vide superiority in wear and cut resistance. Oil- 
and-heat-resistant qualities provide further life 
under many severe service conditions. Weight 





REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Division 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 





of fabric, number of plies and thickness of cov- 
er are established by load requirements and 
type of application. Super-Excelo Reprene re- 
presents the highest development in conveyor 
belting and will give the utmost in long, eco- 
nomical service-under extreme punishment. Ask 
your Republic Distributor about Super-Excelo 
Reprene on your tough materials-handling jobs. 


YOUNGSTOWN #1! OHIO 






REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 





























SHIMS TO ADJUST 
PRIMARY JAWS 


® New Crusher 


w crusher, revolutionary in construc- 

operation, is being presented to 
eral industries by two companies. 
ersol, the inventor, has licensed the 
sreene Company of Aurora, Illinois, 
sive manufacturer of his crusher for 
ortable plants, while his company, 
sol Crusher & Engineering Com- 
ancaster, Pennsylvania, retains the 
turing rights for machines to be 
permanent installations in the quarry 
ng fields. The Ebersol crusher com- 
| utilizes several fundamental stone- 

principles to increase capacity, 

economy, and versatility. It is a 

two-stage, four-speed jaw crusher 

with only one main shaft. The 
nd lower jaws are composite ele- 
having identical action, but con- 


REVERSIBLE JAW. PLATES sung | 


structed to function as distinct primary and 
secondary crushers. Likewise, their reduc- 
tion ratio is said to be comparable to that 
of the conventional and widely used two- 
unit outfits employing separately propelled 
jaw and roll crushers. Because there is no 
absolute dependence on gravity to feed this 
crusher, there is no limiting factor such as 
stone flow. Consequently, it is said, it can 
operate at the speed that produces the 
highest degree of efficiency. The fact that 
the up-and-down movement of the two jaws 
of the Ebersol crusher is synchronized and 
the fact that they travel in the direction 
of the material flow are said by the inventor 
to make it possible to crush the stone by 
pure pressure alone and without rubbing and 
abrasion. This, it is said, reduces the 
amount of power required for operation and 
reduces wear of the crusher jaws. 





® Lubricator 


» the conservation of precious ma- 
the Gray Company, Inc., Minne- 
ss announced a new bucket pump 
the “Block Buster" for lubricating 





arry equipment, industrial machin- 

This pump will handle all heavy 
cating jobs easily and quickly, the 
leclares. It has several unique me- 
features and was designed to with- 
i "on-the-job" servicing. The unit 

btained with a 5!/. or 10!/-foot 

adapter-equipped hose assembly, 
ttonhead coupler-equipped hose as- 
or standard buttonhead coupler- 
1 hose assembly. 





@ Jaw and Roll Crusher 





The Diamond Iron Works, Inc., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of jaw and roll crushers and 
both portable and stationary crushing 
plants, recently introduced the Diamond 
Dual-Action crusher. This machine is said 
to combine the functions of the jaw and 
roll crushers in one machine, giving pri- 
mary and secondary crushing in a single 
operation. The new crusher is particularly 
suited for use in portable crushing and 
screening plants. In addition to the savings 
in weight, space and horsepower, the 
crusher allows the plant to be considerably 
shorter, lower, lighter in weight, and less 
costly. Diamond Iron Works Inc. will gladlv 
send equipment bulletin D-44-M upon re- 
quest. Its dealers are located in all impor- 
tant centers. 


The production of two solid injection, com- 
pression ignition engines was announced by 
Climax Engineering Company of Clinton, 





lowa. These prime movers are additions to 
the Company's line of Blue Streak gas en- 
gines, 8 to 495 h.p., generating sets, 300 
watts to 312 Kva., and complete accessory 
equipment. Both new engines are 4-cycle, 
full diesels and intended for use as light 
plants and primary drives for pumps, com- 
pressors, mills, mine equipment and marine 
service. 


@ New Drier 


A new type of drier, to be called the Link- 
Belt, Multi-Louvre drier, is announced by the 
Dryer Division of Link-Belt Company, Chi- 
cago, for the low cost drying (or cooling) 
of bulk materials which do not require long 
retention periods. 

The new drier is described as a very com- 
pact, fully-inclosed unit, containing moving 





louvers supported on power-operated end- 
less chains. The function of these moving 
louvres is to present the material as it flows, 
to secure the most efficient drying (or cool- 
ing) action. 

This mixing action and thorough contact- 
ing of the material with the heated air in- 
troduced into the unit is said to promote 
efficient drying and assure a uniformly dry 
material. 
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HOU pantie 


This is a typical Sly installation. 


Literally, hundreds of similar in- 
stallations are in use in connection 
with production of cement, crushed 
stone, agricultural limestone, gyp- 
sum, asbestos, talc, feldspar, fluor- 
spar, gold, copper and iron ore, 


diatomaceous earth, bauxite, etc. 


Sly Dust Filters collect dust gener- 
ated in such operations as crushing, 
grinding, screening, conveying, 
loading, separating, and mixing. 
They comply fully with the require- 
ments of the laws and regulations 


of the various states. 


Illustration at left shows a Sly Dust Filter in the pack 
house of a cement plant. Several dust pipes enter 
the fan side of the filter. The exhaust fan is located 
in the floor below filter. A screw conveyor auto- 
matically and continuously removes the collected 
cement. Hundreds of similar Sly Filters are used in 


cement plants and other rock product industries. 


Inexpensive to install and maintain, Sly Dust Control 
systems soon pay for themselves. Ask for Bulletin 98 
and tell us your problem so that we can write you fully. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4745 TRAIN AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Puget Sound 

n page 123) 
conveyor which extends under the 
three railroad tracks to the barge- 
loading dock. A 30-inch by 43-foot 
cross belt-conveyor feeds materials 
on it from the other two reclaiming 
conveyors. The long dock conveyor 
inclined near its discharge end and 
followed by a 30-inch by 70-foot 
nclined conveyor. This is connected 





® The 5- by 12-foot, 2-deck screen used for 
rewashing crushed gravel. 


Merrick Weightometer which 
matically records the weight of 
rial loaded. This conveyor dis- 

the material on a 5- by 12- 
fy-Rock double-deck screen 
ipped with sprays for re-rinsing. 
his screen replaced the original 4- 
foot unit. Coarse wire cloth 

top deck of this screen serves 





® One of the two 4- by 12-foot screens 
which do first gravel sizing. 


) protect the 12-mesh bottom 

k from the impact of large grav- 
When sand is being loaded it 
y-passes the screen direct to the 
Q-inch by 60-foot _ barge-loading 
boom conveyor. Barges. of up to 


bh 
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750-cubic yard capacity are tied up 
to the 435-foot dock which is at 
right angles to the 298-foot pier, 
both built of wood on timber piles. 
This system can load barges at the 
rate of 500 cubic yards per hour. 

The new finished-storage addition 
to the plant is being built in back of 
the present bins with a 266-foot con- 
crete tunnel in line with the tunnel 
in which the main _ barge-loading 
belt now rans. The present 30-inch 
by 434-foot reclaiming belt-conveyor 
will be excended to the full length 
of the new tunnel. Above the tun- 
nel there are eight concerete par- 
tition walls spaced 30 feet apart 
and providing storage for five grad- 
ings of gravel and three of sand. 
The storage capacity of this system 
will be about 8,000 cu. yd. The 
material for this storage will come 
from the present middle row of 
wooden bunkers and the same re- 
versible shuttle belt which feeds from 
it to the car- or barge-loading belts 
will discharge on a 24-inch by 180- 
foot inclined conveyor. This will 
discharge the material on a 24-inch 
conveyor, supported on the partition 
walls from which a Link-Belt travel- 
ing tripper will discharge it into 
storage. 

The washing water used at this 
plant is still obtained from the same 
freshwater pond about 1 mile from 
the plant but several things have 
been added. A 12-inch free-flowing 
well 1,025 feet deep was recently 
completed which brings 700 g.p.m. 
of water into the lake. The original 
Bingham 2,700-g.p.m. deep-well 
pump which supplied the water to 
the plant has been supplemented by 
a 600-g.p.m. Worthington deep-well 
pump connected to the same line. 
A second 2,700-g.p.m. Bingham 
pump has also been added as a spare 
to be operated alternately and in 
case of an emergency. The main 
pipe line to the plant is 16 inches 
in diameter. 

Nearly 114 miles of conveyor belt- 
ing is used in the pit and plant, 
most of it Goodyear. The old steel 
chute lining has been replaced with 
Goodyear “Armadillo” rubber lining 
in most cases and some Pioneer 
“Tensilite” rubber lining. This lin- 
ing has been found to last three or 
more times as long as the abrasion- 
resisting steel formerly used. The 
eight new Tyler Ty-Rock screens are 
all driven through Gates. V-belts. 

The new finished-storage addition 
to the plant is being built in back 
of the present bins with a 266-foot 
concrete tunnel in line with the tun- 
nel in which the main barge-loading 
belt now runs. The present 30-inch 





by 434-foot reclaiming belt-conveyor 
will be extended to the full length 
of the new tunnel. Above the tunnel 
there are eight concrete partition 
walls spaced 30 feet apart and pro- 
viding storage for five gradings of 
gravel and three of sand. The stor- 
age capacity of this system will be 
about 8,000 cubic yards. The mate- 
rial for this storage will come from 
the present middle row of wooden 
bunkers and the same _ reversible 
shuttle belt which feeds from it to 
the car- or barge-loading belts will 
discharge on a 24-inch by 180-foot 
inclined conveyor. This will dis- 
charge the material on a 24-inch 
conveyor, supported on the partition 
walls, from which a Link-Belt travel- 
ing tripper will discharge it into 
storage. 





Army to Store Heavy 
Machinery in Quarry 


Army officers have been inspect- 
ing the Valmeyer quarry property at 
Valmeyer, Illinois, with a view to 
the possible use of the worked out 
portion of the mine as a storage space 
for surplus heavy machinery. 

The mine has 70 acres of under- 
ground storage space, and a dry, 
even temperature of 54 to 56 degrees. 

Among the more obvious advan- 
tages of its use would be the sim- 
plification of the surplus equipment 
disposal problem after the war, since 
a few sticks of dynamite strategically 
placed could settle the entire ques- 
tion in a matter of seconds. 





Expect Building Boom 


Sand and gravel operators at 
Evansville, Indiana, are looking for 
a boom in their business after the 
war is over. A recent survey by gov- 
ernment officials shows that there is 
a housing shortage in that city and 
plans are being laid for the construc- 
tion of many new residences. There 
are many war plants in Evansville 
and it is estimated there now is a 
surplus population of between 
45,000 and 50,000 people. It is be- 
lieved that many of these people will 
continue to reside in Evansville after 
the war and new homes will be 
needed for them. Many of the war 
workers and their families now are 
living in trailers due to the shortage 
of houses in the city. 





The Silica Sand Company’s plant 
at Everton, Arkansas, which closed 
down several months ago for repairs, 
has resumed operations. In addition 
to the repairs, new machinery has 
been installed which will materially 
increase production. The plant nor- 
mally employs from 40 to 50 men. 
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RUST —a nuisance and a very costly men- 
ace in many places no longer need be 
tolerated. Laboratory magic has furnished 
its master. 


New Sinclair products, developed to 
solve tremendous military rust problems, 
are now available for your problem. 


Sinclair RusT-O-LENE B for exposed 
metal surfaces of machinery in operation, 
in storage, or in transit 
— provides a firmly-adhering rust proofing film 
— prevents rusting of clean surfaces 
— halts further rusting of corroded surfaces 
—has lubricating qualities 


—defies any degree of moisture from mere 
dampness to heavy rain 


—can be readily removed when desired 





Sinclair OPALINE RP (Rust Preventing) 
O1ts for enclosed oil systems, prevent 
internal rusting of engines, hydraulic 
systems, gear reducers, and similar ma- 
chinery intermittently operated, stored, or 
transported. OPALINE RP also has ample 
lubricating qualities for temporary use. 


Both these remarkable Sinclair rust- 
preventives have successfully passed the 
most exacting service tests, and fully meet 
Government specifications. 


Learn how RUST-O-LENE B and OPAL- 
INE RP can combat rust for you. Write 
for brochure giving full details. 
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LUBRICATION 


1S INDUSTRY’S 
PRIME ESSENTIAL 


The “‘all-out’’ preduction of the war 
period has not only proven the impor- 
tance of proper lubrication but has effec- 
tively demonstrated the superiority of 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. Even the most 
confirmed skeptic must admit that when 
two surfaces do not touch, there can be 
no appreciable wear. The separating film 
of LUBRIPLATE is tougher. That is why 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants impart longer life 
to shafts, bearings, and gears. LUBRI- 
PLATE has qualities not possessed by 
conventional lubricants. 






























| UBRIPLATE 

Lubricants definitely reduce wr 
tion and wear to a went - 
They lower power costs = - a 
long the life of eroemngen 
infinitely greater degree. we 
PLATE arrests progressive wear. 


LUBRIPLATE 


i s 
Lubricants protect maeeeys 
against the destructive action : 
rust and corrosion. This featur 


TE far out in 
clone puts LUBRIPLA aiduies 










front of conventional lub 


LUBRIPLATE 

extremely eco- 
eason that they 
life and “stay- 
A little LUBRI- 
g woy- 


Lubricants are 
nomical for © 
possess very long 
put” properties. 
PLATE goes a lon 

















Write for o booklet, The LUBRIPLATE Fiim’’, 
written especially for your industry. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 





Georce F. CorneLtL, assistant 
secretary of the Warner Co., and 
Howard H. Oberly, president. of the 
Oberly Brick Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., were among those recently 
(Dec. 11) named to the managing 
committee of the wholesale section 
of the Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At its annual meeting the section 
decided to sponsor a series of in- 
structional conferences for sales ex- 
ecutives in the Wilmington area, to 
be started after the first of the year. 
The course, to include weekly con- 
ference group meetings for five 
weeks, will be on the general sub- 
ject of “Selecting and Training 
Post-war Personnel.” 


Ricuarp P. Scott, veteran ce- 
ment mill engineer, was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the manufactur- 
ing research bureau of the Portland 
Cement Association, it was recently 
announced by Wm. M. Kinney, gen- 
eral manager of the Association. 
Mr. Scott has had twenty years’ 
experience in cement plant engi- 
neering. He resigned as assistant to 
the general operating manager of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany to accept the Association ap- 
pointment. 


H. R. BranpeENBuRG, formerly 
chief chemist of the Cowell Lime & 
Cement Company, and more re- 
cently in charge of magnesium oper- 
ations for the Idaho - Maryland 
mines at Grass Valley, California, 
has engaged in private practice as a 
chemist and metallurgist at Reno, 
Nevada. He retains his post as tech- 
nical director of the Western Mining 
Council. 


W. VERNON BrRUMBAUGH, well 
known throughout the lime industry 
through his more than a decade’s 
service as secretary of the National 
Lime Association, has resigned to 
enter trade-association work in other 
fields. We will be the Washington 
representative of McClure, Hadden 
& Ortman, Inc., management engi- 
neers of Chicago, and will serve in 
that capacity the American Ladder 
Institute, the American Washer & 
Ironer Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Plywood Distributors’ 
Association, the Non-Ferrous 


Founders’ Society, the Venetian 
Blind Association of America, and 
the Waxed Paper Institute, Inc. His 
new address will be 914 Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 

Mr. Brumbaugh came with the 
association November 1, 1926, as a 
field engineer in the Chemical De- 
partment. Later he became man- 
ager of this department, and in 
1929 was elected assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. In 1933 
he was elected secretary and served 
in this capacity until the date of his 
resignation. For a number of years 
he also acted as secretary to Com- 
mittee C-7 on Lime of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
took an active part in the standard- 
ization of materials and tests. In 
1934 the association began the pub- 
lication of Limeographs and Mr. 
Brumbaugh became the editor. Not 
a single issue has failed to go out 
on the 15th of each month since that 
time. His long and useful service 
has won him many friends in the 
industry and all undoubtedly join in 
wishing him the fullest measure of 
success in his new work. 


J. J. Fox, formerly with the Lone 
Star Cement Corporation and for 
the past 12 years chief chemist of 
the Missouri Portland Cement Com- 
pany at St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Missouri, has joined the Glens Falls 
Portland Cement Company at Glens 
Falls, New York, as general chemist. 


L. A. Dani, manufacturing re- 
search engineer, who has been in 
charge of the Manufacturing Re- 
search Bureau for the past four 
years, is returning to the Associa- 
tion’s research laboratory. 


P. C. Brack, of Amherst, N. S., 
for many years active in the owner- 
ship and operation of pits and quar- 
ries not only in Cumberland but 
other counties in Nova Scotia, was 
renominated by a convention at 
Amherst as the Progressive Con- 
servative party candidate for the 
Canadian House of Commons at 
elections to be held in 1945. This 
action was taken by the convention 
despite Mr. Black’s announcement 
that he is retiring from politics for 
private reasons and would not ac- 
cept the nomination. He is finishing 
out his first term in the house as 
the vepresentative of Cumberland, 
and previously was a member of the 
Nova Scotian legislature and govern- 
ment. 
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CHARLETON Dunn_ has _ been 
named production manager of Gra- 
ham Brothers, Inc., operator of sev- 
eral sand, gravel and ready-mixed- 
concrete plants in the Los Angeles 


area. He succeeds Carl Powell, who | 


resigned to become concrete superin- 


tendent for the contracting firm of | 
Ford J. Twaits of Oakland, Califor- | 


nia. Mr. Dunn was formerly con- 
nected with Graham Brothers but, 


before taking his new position, had | 


for a number of years been in charge 
of the packing-and-storage plant of 
the Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company at Long Beach, California. 


Kurt W. Jappe, manager of de- 
tonator operations, Hercules Powder 
Company, has been appointed treas- 
urer of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers succeeding 
Dr. William D. Ennis, who will 
retire December 31 after holding | 


office since 1935. Mr. Jappe, who 
has been a member of the ASME’s 
finance committee for the past nine 
years and chairman of that commit- 
tee for the past two years, joined 
Hercules in 1938 as an industrial 


engineer in the explosives depart- 


ment. 


Major Rosert E. Davies, for- 
merly weighmaster of the Consoli- 
dated Rock Products Company, Los 


Angeles, and more recently a pilot | 


in the Army Air Force, is a German 
prisoner of war. His plane was shot 
down while on a mission over Jugo- 
slavia. 


G. C. (Jerry) Rasey has been 
named supervisor of the marine and 
stationary Diesel division of the gen- 
eral sales department at the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., with Lawrence H. Earle and 
Louis Kaiser as his assistants. 

Before joining the Hendy organ- 
ization, Rasey was west coast repre- 
sentative of the Murphy Diesel 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Prior to that, he was sales manager 
for the Washington Iron Works, Se- 
attle, Wash.; development and sales 
engineer for the Hercules Motors 
Corporation, Canton, O.; and chief 
power ehgineer for the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


H. R. Prrrman has been appointed 
treasurer of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to suc- 
ceed W. W. Moss. Mr. Pittman has 
been connected with the company 
for twenty-seven years, serving suc- 
cessively as chief clerk, comptroller, 
and assistant secretary and_ treas- 
urer. 
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NAYLOR PIPE 


HELPS OTTAWA SILICA 


MOVE MOUNTAINS 






Naylor light-weight Pipe is at its 
best on tough jobs like the Ottawa 
Silica Company operation at Ot. 


tawa, Illinois. The greater strength 
leak-tightness, safet 


Lockseam Spiralw 


. re economy provided by Naylor’s exclusive 
cane wae oe ee plus Naylor’s advanced-type 
toon make this pipe ideal for hydraulicking, sand 

conveying lines, high and low pressure water lines, 


ventilating lines and other 
similar operations, 
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TT OM. Con. 


Sizes from 4” to 30” in diam 

. eter. 
Thickness from 14 to 8 ne si 
All types of fittings, connections 
and fabrication. 





NAYLOR PIPE 
COMPANY 


1257 East 92nd Street 
Chicago 19, Illinois 


LOCKSEAM 
| SPIRALWELD PIPE 
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RemoueA 


Weed and Blue Clay 


from 200 Yd. of Gravel Per Day 


\n Illinois operator has this to say regarding their Eagle 





18” Serew Type Gravel Washer. “This machine is giving 


extremely satisfactory service. We wash about 200 yds. 


of gravel per day and are very effectively removing 


chunks of blue clay and waterlogged wood with it. While 


we are feeding this washer with gravel which is much too 


small, yet it is doing an excellent job of cleaning.” 


Complete details in Bulletin 44. Send for a copy today! 


Send for Catalog No. 44 
for complete details on 
Eagle Classifying and 
Dewatering Equipment. 


PAGLE tn0w wonxs 


at 
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Portalle Stach Pile 
Rewashers, Joo! 


Eagle Portable Stock Pile Rewashers 
are a definite aid to premium sand and 
gravel producers who desire a final 
washing of sized stock pile materials 
prior to shipping. Supplied complete 
with bin, screw washer, tank and load- 
ing chutes, they produce a large vol- 
ume of high quality material. Details 
of existing plants or special designs to 
suit your specifications gladly supplied 
on application. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 
133 Holeomb Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Specialized Sand and Gravel Equipment 
“SWINTEK” DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 

CLASSIFIERS — REVOLVING SCREENS 


EAGLE 


IRON WORKS 


MOINES. IOWA 
“SERVING INDUSTRY FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS” 








| OBITUARIES 


CLauDE L. Wacner, 58, vice- 
president of the Superior Portland 
Cement Company of Seattle, passed 
away in December at his home in 
Yakima, Washington. He was a 
native of Illinois and shortly after 
receiving his chemical-engineering 
degree from the University of Illinois 
in 1910 he took employment as a 
chemist with the Superior company. 
Shortly afterward he became chief 
chemist and, in 1925, was made 
general superintendent. Besides his 
widow he is survived by a brother, 
Ralph Wagner, of Harvard, Illinois. 


Harry H. MitTcHeELt, 85, an ex- 
ecutive of the General Crushed 
Stone Company, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, died December 9 at his win- 
ter home in Eau Gallie, Florida. A 
native of Mount Vernon, Ohio, he 
went to Easton 30 years ago. He 
was treasurer of the stone company 
for many years and was vice-presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He 
also was a former director of the 
Easton National Bank; past presi- 
dent of the Easton Rotary Club, and 
had been active in the Boy Scout 
movement and many other civic and 
welfare activities in Easton. 


WituiaM R. Dunn, former general 
manager of the Vulcanite Portland 
Cement Company at Alpha, Penn- 
sylvania, died recently in West Ches- 
ter. He was born and educated in 
Philadelphia and became officially 
identified with the Vulcanite com- 
pany in 1896. Mr. Dunn was the 
holder of a number of patents per- 
taining to the manufacture of 
cement. 


O. F. PoinpEXTER, 46, economic 
geologist of the Michigan Geological 
Survey, died December third of a 
heart attack following a collapse at 
the Eaton County Court House in 
Charlotte, Michigan. Mr. Poin- 
dexter attended the University of 
Kentucky and the University of 
Michigan, graduating from the lat- 
ter school in 1922. He obtained his 
Master’s Degree from Michigan in 
1924 and until 1927 was instructor 
in Economic and Engineering Ge- 
ology at Case School of Applied 
Science in Cleveland. 

Mr. Poindexter first came to the 
Michigan Geological Survey in 1924 
as a member of a field party locat- 
ing gravel for highway construction. 
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DEMONSTRATED 


“Life Expectancy” Makes Satisfied Users 





MORRIS 


Centrifugal MATERIAL-HANDLING PUMPS 


It’s as difficult to put your finger on the exact reasons 
for exceptional ‘‘life expectancy” in a pump as it is in a 
man. But basically the fundamental structure must be 
sound . . . and well-adapted to the environment. Over- 
strain must be avoided. 

















That’s why Morris pumps feature larger shafts, larger 
and better-sealed bearings, more ample stuffing boxes, and 
heavier cast sections. To avoid excessive strain, wear and 
vibration, Morris pumps are designed to give top efficiency 
at moderate speeds. Flow through the pump—even of 
heavy slurries and highly viscous fluids—is smooth and 
constant, assuring uniform loading of the impeller and 
balanced radial forces acting on the shaft. Shaft deflection 
is negligible and packing wear is substantially reduced. 





















More Output With Less Power and Maintenance 


Owners are usually amazed at the sustained efficiency, 
and at the lower power, labor and maintenance costs when 
figured on a year-in, year-out basis. The accurate dynamic 
balance of all rotating parts—the smooth, vibration-free 
operation—and the outstanding wearability of all parts— 
give maximum value for the dollars invested. Write today 
for Bulletin. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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He continued with this summer 
work until 1927 at which time he 
was placed in charge. After the 
completion of this project he became 
Economic Geologist of the Michigan 
Geological Survey specializing in 
non-metallics and he was the author 
of a number of articles on related 
subjects. 


Eucene H. Miner, 50, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Mississippi Lime Company of 
Alton, Mo., died recently in a St. 
Louis hospital of heart disease. He 
was stricken while on business at 
the firm’s quarry. Mr. Milner had 
been with the lime company since 
1920. His widow and two daughters 
survive. 


R. D. Paterson, of St. John, 
N. B., who died recently, had been 
active in lime manufacturing for 
many years at Brookville, a suburb 
of St. John, and where two sets of 
quarries and plants are now func- 
tioning. Mr. Paterson organized and 
headed the Provincial Lime Com- 
pany. He was a past president of 
the St. John Rotary Club and a 
past district governor of Rotary 
Clubs. He had been in ill health 
about a year. The death of Mr. 
Paterson followed about 18 months 
after that of W. B. Tennant, of St. 
John, who had also been active in 
lime production at Brookville. 


G. B. Livincoopn, advertising man- 
ager of the Traylor Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, and editor of 
The Traylorian of that company, 
passed away recently. 


Legat Decisions 





By LEO T. PARKER 
c 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


The Fair Labor Standards Act requires 
employers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to pay not less than the wages 
specified by this law. Modern higher 
courts hold that the benefits of this law 
are extended to such employees as main- 
tenance workers, watchman, clerks, ste- 
nographers, messengers, all of whom must 
be considered as engaged in processes or 
occupations “necessary to the produc- 
tion” of the goods sold in interstate com- 
merce. 

The motive and purpose of the act is 
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fix wages, not for particular individuals 
| companies, but on a basis which the 
icular industry can stand and under 
nditions which, if classification is re- 
ed in the industry, will not give one 
tion of it a competitive advantage over 
ther. 
Che legal question presented to numer- 
employers is: What employees are in- 
uded in this law? Broadly, all employees 
tually engaged in an “occupation 
essary to the processing, handling or 
oduction of goods” are within the 
ning of the Fair Labor Standards 


For example, in Brooks Company uv. 
ry, 137 Pac. (2d) 918, it was shown 
1 company is engaged in producing 
ds only a part of which is shipped in 


interstate transactions. 

An employee sued the company for re- 
covery of a sum of money alleged to be 
due him as wages. During the trial the 
testimony proved that the employee had 
served as a night watchman and his du- 
ties included tending of fires, vats and 
other utensils used in processing the mer- 
chandise. 

In holding the employee entitled to 
wages specified by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the higher court said that al- 
though an employee works only part time 
in interstate work he is entitled to pay- 
ment of wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for his full time. 

Also, see the case of Walling v. JFack- 
sonville, 317 U. S. 564, where the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said: 
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Hercules High Dumper 
Power up, Power down 









Hercules Braced Side Rub Rail Body 








BODIES and HOISTS 


THESE 


by HERCULES... 


f 


are giving maximum service 
with minimum expense, day 
after day, on the home front. 


“Victory is our business”, and 
our war production is playing 
an important part in bringing 
victory nearer; but production 
for essential civilian use is also 
important, and we’re able to 
make quick deliveries on many 
types of Hercules Hydraulic 
Hoists and Bodies to you. 





See your Hercules Distributor, 


_or send inquiries direct to us. 


‘HERCULES 


4 STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


GALION, OHIO 





Hercules 6-Batch Coal Body 
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that all of respondent’s 
business is not shown to 
have an interstate character is not im- 


“The fact 
(employer’s) 


portant. If a substantial part of an 
employee’s activities related to goods 
whose movements in the channels of in- 
terstate commerce was established by the 
test he is covered by the act.” 





Questions and Answers 











[Mr. Parker will be glad to answer questions 
regarding legal problems of PIT AND QUARRY 
readers. Questions should be addressed to Leo T. 
Parker, Legal Editor, PIT AND QUARRY.—Ed.] 


Legal Editor: When a shipper con- 
tracts with a truck operator for transpor- 
tation of merchandise to certain points 
does the shipper then become the employer 
of the truck owner, and is the employer 
responsible for the truck owner’s negli- 
gence? Also, who pays the social-security 
tax? If the truck owner meets with an 
accident involving physical injuries or 
property damage while en route and he 
is not covered by insurance, can the 
shipper become liable for any or all dam- 
age claims provided the truck owner is 
not financially able to settle? What is 
the law on this subject? We pay truck 
operators to transport material for us, 
but we have no control over the drivers 
and we only pay a stated amount per 
hundred pounds.—H. C. 

Answer: The answer to your legal ques- 
tion depends upon whether or not the 
truck owner is an independent contractor. 
Generally speaking, an independent con- 
tractor is one: (1) who undertakes to 
perform work requiring skill; (2) who is 
employed to produce certain results ac- 
cording to his own means and methods 
and to employ his own help; (3) who 
agrees to furnish a part of or all the ma- 
terials or appliances for doing the work; 
(4) who is engaged in a distinct and rec- 
ognized employment and is to be paid 
either a gross sum of money or by piece 
work; (5) who is free as to his hours of 
labor and under no obligation to work 
exclusively for his employer; and (6) the 
employees are not under the control of 
the employer. 

In fact any one who accepts work un- 
der these conditions is an independent 
contractor, and his employer is not liable 
in damages for his negligence, and he is 
not obligated for social-security taxes. 

On the other hand, it has been held 
that a company is personally liable as 
an employer where it hires a motor-truck 
and its driver for a stipulated sum with 
the expressed or implied understanding 
that it has control over the driver and 
has authority to direct him where, when 
and how to perform the work. Under 
these circumstances the owner of the 
truck is relieved of liability because the 
employing company became the legal em- 
ployer when it assumed control over the 
driver. 

Legal Editor: We are informed that, if 
we have materials shipped into our yard 
from outside the state and our truckman 
delivers the materials to our customers 
within the state, we must pay him wages 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Is 
this so?—G.R.C. 

Answer: Not if you do not have defi- 
nite contracts or orders for the materials 
when they arrive in your yard. Modern 
higher courts hold, for example, that if 
you use your yard for a storage place 
and deliver materials therefrom, as the 
orders come in, you transact intrastate 
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5 business. However, if, for instance, you | 
to have an order for 1,000 tons of crushed | 
n- \ rock and receive it from outside the state | 


in to fill your previous orders there is, in 
ds this case, no stoppage which breaks the 


n- interstate character of the _ interstate 
1€ transaction. Moreover, if the material is 
stopped merely for sorting or cleaning, 


also, there is no legal stoppage which 
en breaks the interstate transportation. But, 





if the materials are stored for future de- mY ne LA 
livery, you transact purely intrastate busi- Reape 
— ness. On the other hand, if your truck- | : 
ns man calls at a depot and picks up an L1 
- 4 interstate shipment for delivery to your | ae 
‘ yard he is considered an interstate em- 


ployee and entitled to wages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Mi Legal Editor: We have been informed 
Lig that in Iowa a state law exists which will 

- prevent us from selling products at dif- 

“ ferent prices in different locations in this | 
<q state. Please look up this law for us and | 
A we shall appreciate it very much. 

y E. S.C. 

m Answer: Monopolies have always been | 
or odious at common law, and all contracts, 

“ arrangements, or agreements in restraint 
e€ 


of trade or of free competition are void 








i- and illegal. Therefore, modern higher , 
4 courts consistently uphold the validity of as 
- state laws which prohibit a seller from DK 
: selling materials and other merchandise e 
5 at a price lower in one locality than in WY 
Ss other localities. E 
a For example, in Farmers Co-Operative 7 
Association v. Quaker Company, 7 N. W { / 
a (2d) 906, reported March, 1943, it was \ = oe / Mt 
e disclosed that an Iowa state law was liti- nv | i tT qi / / 
. gated which prohibits unfair discrimina- B\ AS , —t - A IN 
Z tion in sales of merchandise and provides | | ; JY \ ion 
O a penalty for anyone who shall, for the Wks, KK 
S purpose of destroying the business of a oe ee — 
- competitor in any locality, sell such com- " eerery | at : “aeons 
s modities at a lower price in any one ma (i é 
0 community than he sells the same prod- 
‘a ucts for in other sections, localities, com- 
; munities or towns in the state. Suit was 
é filed against a company which was selling 
d merchandise in one city at less than the The L’s mark the spots where you can save money in wire rope 
e rice at which it sold the same merchan- . : 
f dise at certain other localities in Iowa and chain fittings, by... 
k The higher court upheld the validity of 1, eliminating ‘specials’ —- Laughlin has the most complete line 
f ~o and said: ar of drop-forged standard fittings. 
ne statute here under consideration 7 : . 
is Criminal in character. Aside from the 2. protecting ropes and chains — husky Laughlin fittings take 
provisions of the statute in question, this their full share of the load. 
t court has recognized the right of a citi- : . 
: zen to protection from unfair competi- | 3. lasting as long or longer than ropes or chains. 
S tion. . . . . a2 & 
Benth Mdlsers Rennie: ore eientauel 2 4. protecting lives, loads, plant equipment — as with Laughlin’s 
contractor to excavate certain materials. | unique Safety Hooks. 
; In order to protect ourselves we com- 5. reducing installation time — 3 “‘Fist-Grip” clips do work of 4 
t pelled him to sign a contract agreeing A 3 
to relieve us from liability for damage to and are quicker to install. 
] near-by property. The question now is: Protect your investment in wire rope and chain with quality 
Can property owners sue us for damage : ‘ " : . 
to their property caused by blasting done fittings. Specify Laughlin — fittings that save you time, materials 
by the contractor?—L. C. and money. Write for complete catalog. Address Dept. 3, THE 
Answer: Modern higher courts con- THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY. Portland 6 
sistently hold that, notwithstanding am- ; 2 ‘ Gage: : an 
bigious clauses in a contract, the “intent’’ Maine. Laughlin fittings are distributed through mill, 
of the contracting parties when the con- mine, and oil field supply Souses. 


tract was signed is the important consid- 


eration when deciding a litigation. One | 
of the most important higher court cases 

, decided during many years and illustrat- 

ing this principle of law is Coley uv 





: Cohen, 45 N. E. (2d) 913. In this case 


: a contractor entered into a written con- THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
tract with the Buffalo Sewer Authority 
for the construction in the municipality 
of a sewer. The work was to be per- 
formed and the materials furnished by 
the contractor according to specifications 
attached to and made a part of the con- 
tract. Another important clause in the 
contract provided that the contractor 
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ndemnify the city and the sewer 
ty against any and all claims for 
; to persons and property arising 
gligence on the part of the con- 
And still another clause in the 
provided that the contractor 

| indemnify the city and sewer au- 
igainst any and all claims arising 
cavation, blasting or by accidental 
whether or not the damage 

be caused by the contractor’s neg- 
In other words, the contractor 

to relieve the city for damage 
d by all persons who might suffer 

; to their persons or property as 
t of any act on the part of the 
tor during the construction of the 


was filed by a property owner 
property was damaged due to con- 
s from blasting operations during 


the construction of the sewer. The prop- 
erty owner based his suit on the negli- 
gence of the contractor. It was contended 
that by the terms of the contract, signed 
by the contractor, the property owner 
must sue the city and then, if the verdict 
was favorable to the property owner, the 
city must recover its losses from the con- 
tractor by a separate suit. The higher 
court held the contractor liable in full 
damages to the property owner, thus sav- 
ing the city officials time, inconvenience 
and expense in being involved in this 
suit. The higher court stated: 

“A reading of the contract as a whole 
indicates that the parties intended to and 
did separately provide: (1) for the pro- 
tection of the city and the Authority 
against suits, claims and damages which 
might arise out of negligent acts and neg- 
ligent omissions of duty of the contractor 








A Rod Mill that 
Aligns the Rods 


The conical ends of the Hardinge Rod Mill keep 
the rods in alignment at all times, regardless of 
character and size of material being ground— 


Provides space at end of rods for free feed and 


discharge. 


Has variable discharge levels. 


The conical ends form heads of great inherent 


strength. 


Write for Bulletin 25-B which describes the 
phenomenon of rod alignment. 
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or acts of his agents, servants or sub- 
contractors in connection with the prose- 
cution of the work; (2) for the protection 
of the city and the Authority from lia- 
bility arising from the excavation work 
whether involving negligence or not; and 
(3) for protection of third persons 
against damages arising out of blasting 
operations and accidental explosions re- 
gardless of whether liability therefor 
would ordinarily exist. By giving the 
words of the clause their obvious and 
natural meaning, violence is not thereby 
done to the intent of the parties ex- 
pressed elsewhere in the contract.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
this higher court based its decision upon 
the “intentions” of the contracting parties 
at the time the contract was signed, 
rather than upon the actual meaning of 
the words used in the contract. 


Legal Editor: When and under what 
circumstances is a person “responsible” 
for his own injury whereby an employer 
may not be compelled to pay damages ?— 
S. S. C. 

Answer: Modern higher courts hold 
that when an employee or other person 
is familiar with the risks involved in his 
employment and he deliberately exposed 
himself to them, he is “contributorily 
negligent” and can not recover damages 
for an injury. See Dallas v. Crescent 
Transportation Company, Louisiana, 13 
So. (2d) 113, where it was shown that a 
person, who was familiar with methed 
of unloading merchandise, was standing 
in a place which he well knew to be 
dangerous. He allowed his attention to 
be diverted so that he was not looking 
when merchandise being unloaded in- 
jured him. He sued to recover damages 
but the higher court refused to hold in 
his favor, and said: 

“The danger being visible and obvious, 
the failure of the plaintiff to avoid it or 
to reasonably attempt to do so was such 
negligence or contributory negligence as 
will bar recovery.” 

Therefore, persons who are injured as 
a result of their own negligence are not 
entitled to recover damages. 


Legal Editor: Recently I purchased 
my partner’s interest in the corporation 
we established. First, we operated as a 
partnership and later we organized a 
corporation. I purchased his stock for 
$5,000 and later sold all the corporation 
stock for $50,000. He is suing me. Can 
he recover?—W. M. C. 


Answer: Modern higher courts consist- 
ently hold that a partner is in duty 
bound to impart to his partner all avail- 
able knowledge regarding the partnership 
business. Therefore, a sale of the inter- 
est of one partner to another partner is 
void if the selling partner failed to di- 
vulge secret information of anticipated 
profits. However, this law is not appli- 
cable to corporation stockholders. 

For instance, in Anderson v. Lloyd, 
139 Pac. (2d) 244, it was disclosed that 
two persons contributed $2,000 and 
formed a partnership. Later they organ- 
ized a corporation. One of the parties 
purchased the other’s stock for $25,000; 
paying part down, the remainder to be 
paid in installments secured by pledging 
the stock. Two years later the pur- 
chaser sold all the corporation stock for 
$200,000. The former partner, learning 
of the sale, filed suit on the ground he 
had been deceived in that his stock was 
worth more than $25,000 at the time of 
the sale. However, the higher court held 
that the former partner could not recover. 


Legal Editor: Please advise whether 
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the payee of a bank check is bound by 
notations written on the check by the 
payer.—S. S. G. C. 


Answer: Generally a bank check is 
not a payment of a debt, in the absence 
of an express agreement that it is taken 
or received in payment, irrespective of 
notations on the check. For illustration, 
in Wriggelsworth v. Lott, 11 N. W. (2d) 
843, it was shown that a debtor gave a 
post-dated check to a creditor. This 
court held: 

“If dishonored when presented, a 
check effects no payment of a debt for 
which it was drawn, unless there was an 
express agreement that it was to be ac- 
cepted or received in payment.” 

On the other hand, where a check or 
draft is given by a debtor to his creditor 
and accepted by the latter, the presump- 
tion is that it was intended by the par- 
ties as no more than a conditional pay- 
ment. But it must be remembered that 
a notation on a check is not binding on 
the payee unless it is acknowledged by 
him, or at least brought to his attention. 
This is so because if the law were other- 
wise the payor could write any notation 
on a check after it was returned to him 
from the paying bank and testimony that 
the notation was on the check when re- 
ceived from the payor would bind the 
payor to these obligations. Some courts 
have held, however, that when a nota- 
tion is written on the back of a check 
and the payee endorses the check directly 
under the notation such notation assumes 
the importance of a written contract 
acknowledged by the payee. 

Legal Editor: We are in doubt about 
application of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. If an employee loads motor trucks 
which transport our products interstate, 
is he considered an interstate employee? 
Suppose that he loads trucks only part 
time and his other duties are purely in- 
trastate. What is his status?—W. W. W. 

Answer: An employee who assists part 
or full time in manufacturing, processing 
or handling interstate-commerce goods is 
entitled to wages specified by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. For illustration, in 
Orange Company v. Tuggle, 27 S. E. 
(2d) 769, it was shown that an employee 
was employed to assist in unloading 
trucks at the employer’s plant. The 
trucks contained merchandise transported 
from other states. He sued to recover 
back wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The higher court held in favor 
of the employee, and said: 

“The unloading at destination of an 
interstate shipment is work in interstate 
transportation, whether done by the car- 
rier or another.” 

Another court held that if an emplovee 
works part time in interstate commerce 
the employer must pay him federal wages 
for his entire time. 

When deciding whether an employee is 
entitled to payments of wages specified 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, the im- 
portant consideration is: Do the acts 
performed by the employee, not the em- 
ployer’s business, relate to interstate com- 
merce business? In Baum v. A. C. Office 
Building Company, 143 Pac. (2d) 417, a 
janitor or custodian of an ordinary office 
building sued his employer for back 
wages under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The employee contended that he 
was entitled to wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act because his em- 
ployer processed materials in the base- 
ment of the building, printed part there, 
and shipped it to different parts of the 
country. Also, the employee proved that 
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he operated an elevator on which he car- 
ried persons engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The higher court refused to 
allow the employee federal wages, say- 
ing: 


“In an action under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, 29 U. S. C.. A.— 
201-219, the application of the act de- 
pends upon the activities of the em- 
ployee, not of the employer.” 

Legal Editor: A few weeks ago we de- 
livered material to a common carrier’s 
pier. Fire destroyed the pier and now 
the carrier refuses to pay for our de- 
stroyed material. Can we recover for 
the loss? —T. R. C. 


Answer: Generally the liability of a 





H & B Portable (PA-30) Asphalt Plant... 


common carrier continues after it has 
accepted goods for transportation and 
until the transported goods have arrived 
at their destination, and the consignee 
has been notified of their arrival and has 
had a reasonable time to call for and 
take them away. On the other hand, 
where the carrier refuses to receive them 
the carrier can not be held to a more se- 
vere responsibility than that of ware- 
houseman. 

For instance, in Dohrmann Company 
v. Owl Company, 143 Pac. (2d) 441, a 
shipper notified a common carrier to call 
for certain merchandise. The carrier 
sent its truck, and the driver loaded the 
merchandise thereon. He started to 
make the delivery, but it was too late to 


X> This popular portable asphalt plant has been 


separate 





FLUIDOMETER 


Automatic Metering System 
—saves time, materials, in- 
sures accuracy and uni- 
formity. For all types of 
asphalt. 





HETHERINGTON & BERNER 
715 Kentucky Avenue ¢ Indi 


made even more compact and efficient by several 
refinements in design. A larger fan and a new hori- 
zontal cyclone dust collector are used, and the duct 
system from the dryer to the dust collector and from 
the dust collector to the exhaustor has been rede- 
signed. The exhaust fan, motor which drives the 
dryer, and the speed reducer are combined in one 
completely assembled unit which is mounted on a 
latform. This decreases the length of the 
dryer unit, and greatly facilitates handling. A new 
type of screen reduces the overall height of the 
plant—without reducing the bin capacity. | 

Complete information on this more efficient port- 
able plant will be furnished on request. 


Inc. 
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Saving Metal, Money and Time 
With Conservation Welding 


neidental to war production an 

reasing number of worn fer- 
rous equipment parts—the sort 
which used to be summarily 








litated manganese steel 128” 

‘ e. Amsco Nickel-Manganese Steel 

t swaged by hand to produce 

tour, and were tacked onto the 

imsco Nickel-Manganese Steel 

Each bead was peened thoroughly. 

stion cost was $275.00. 

ipped — have been salvaged 
further useful life with 
\msco Welding Products. This 
ctice has saved large amounts 
arce metals and obviated the 
difficulties and delays attending 


ihe procurement of new parts. At 





S; kets from a tractor which were 
it the same time. The one on 
n rebuilt with Economy Hard- 
on the right was a brand new 


Note that the new one is worn to 
t that it was necessary to resur- 
Economy Hardface, while the 


et needed no repairs whatsoever. 





Chicago Heights, litinols 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


the same time, many additional 
establishments have become 
familiar with the substantial re- 
ductions in replacement costs af- 
forded by Amsco Conservation 
Welding. 

Worn equipment parts which 
have been restored with highly 
wear - resistant Amsco welding 
materials often give as long 
service as new parts, and at con- 
siderably less cost. Substantial 


savings have also been obtained 
by hardsurfacing new parts with 


Amsco Welding Products which, 
having far higher wear resistance 
than the body metal, afford 
greatly increased service life. As 
replacement costs will assume 
added importance in the postwar 
period, conservation welding will 
be still more widely practiced. 

A few examples of Amsco 
Conservation Welding are pic- 





10-C This brick machine auger tip served over 
a year after being built up with Amsco Nickel- 
Manganese Steel Rod and hardsurfaced with 
Amsco No. 459 Rod, as compared to the usual 
performance of only a few months before re- 
placement. A new part costs $45.00. Total sal- 
vage cost was $31.00. 


tured. Others, with full informa- 
tion on Amsco Welding Products, 
are shown in Bulletin 941-W. 
Send for your copy. 
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unload the merchandise when the truck 


arrived at the point of destination. The ° 


shipper over the telephone advised the 
carrier to keep the merchandise in its 
garage over the night. During the night 
the merchandise was destroyed by fire. 
The question presented the court was 
whether the loss of the goods through no 
negligence on the part of the carrier re- 
lieved it from liability. The court held 
the carrier not liable and explained that 
the status of the carrier became that of 
a warehouseman during that night. 

However, if the carrier had accepted 
your products before the pier burned it 
is liable practically as an insurer. 


TRAFFIC 
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Central Freight Association 


Docket 76663 (2).—Sand (except 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding or silica), and gravel, in 
open-top cars, carloads, minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
except when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply. Establish on, from Clyde, W. Va., to 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 154 
cents per net ton, via N.Y.C. (W) Gau- 
ley Bridge, W. Va. C. & O. Ry. 

Docket 76667 (1).—Agricultural lime- 
stone, unburned (not ground or pulver- 
ized), also crushed stone and crushed- 
stone screenings, in bulk. Cancel rates 
on, published in N.Y.C. & St.L. R.R. 
Trf. GFD No. 584-J, and other individ- 
ual lines’ tariffs from Bluffton, O., to 
points in C.F.A. territory, account obso- 
lete ; classification basis to apply. 

Docket 76664 (1).—Ground or pulver- 
ized limestone, unburned, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds. Establish 
on, from Valmeyer and Prairie du 
Rocher, Ill., to Tecumseh, Mich., 314 
cents per net ton, via Mo. Pac., E. St. 
Louis and connections. 

Docket 76675 (2).—Sand_ (except 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding or silica) and gravel in 
open-top cars, carloads, minimum weight, 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car 
except when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply. Establish on, from Sargents, O., to 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 209 
cents per net ton, via N. & W.—Kenova, 
W. Va.—C. & O. 

Docket 76676 (1).—Sand, in open or 
closed cars, subject to the same commod- 
ity description and carload minimum 
weights as now shown in Notes 1 and 3 
of N.Y.C. R.R. Trf. 1908, and P.M. Trf. 
5694-K. Establish on, from the so-called 
Vassar Group, viz.: Banksand, Milling- 
ton, Watrousville, Juniata and McHale, 
Mich., to Hudson, Mich., 187 cents in 
closed cars and 149 cents per net ton in 
open Cars. 

Docket 76678 (1).—Crushed stone, in 
bulk. Cancel present rates on, from Ash- 
tabula, O., to Chardon, O., 88 cents; 
Conneaut, Madison, O., 44 cents; Paines- 
ville and Perry, O., 66 cents per net tan, 
account obsolete; classification basis to 
apply. 

Docket 76687 (2).—Sand_ (except 
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sand, molding, bonded (naturally or 
otherwise) and except ground or pulver- 
ized sand), in open-top equipment, car- 
loads. Establish on, from Rome, O., and 
Rock Creek, O., to Midland, Pa., 110 
cents; Pittsburgh, Pa., 121 cents; Vander- 
grift, Pa., 132 cents; Buffalo, N. Y., 154 
cents; Erie, Pa., 121 cents per net ton. 

Docket 76695 (1).—Sand and gravel 
and crushed stone, carloads, crushed slag. 
Revise rates on, between points in Ohio, 
for intrastate movement and from Hills- 
ville, Shaw Jct., Walford, Midland, 
Sharpsville, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va., to 
points in Ohio to read as follows: 


you NEED --° Ii 









Miles Proposed hi h T 
> miles and under ......... 66 cents for ig e 
10 miles and over 5........ 66 cents 
15 miles and over 10 ........ 66 cents h ‘ 
20 miles and over 15........ 66 cents : rus in g 
25 miles and over 20 ........ 72 cents 
30 miles and over 25 ........ 77 cents . C 
35 miles and over 30 ........ 83 cents Ef icien Y 
40 miles and over 35 ........ 88 cents 


Docket 76696 (2).—Sand, all kinds 
and gravel, in open-top cars, carloads. 
Establish on, from Rock Creek, O., to 
Youngstown, O., 88 cents; Cleveland, O., 
105 cents per net ton. 


Docket 76732 (1).—Gravel and sand, 
in straight or mixed carloads. Establish 
on, from Green Oak, Mich., to Cleveland, 
O., 160 cents per net ton, subject to Ex- 
parte 148 increases (suspended). 


Docket 76746 (1).—Lime, common, 
hydrated, quick or slacked, carloads. Es- 
tablish on, from Port Huron, Mich., to 
Sparta, Mich., 15 cents, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds; 12 cents, minimum weight 
50,000 pounds. 


Docket 76701 (1).—Industrial sand, 
as described in Exhibit C. Establish on, 
from Quinn, Mich., to destinations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


you NEED To 
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er ~ : industry 
ginia and Wisconsin, rates as shown in t to keep UI pasic need of 10 
Exhibit C. You've 8° hed rock—4 pas 
§ 
. bi ” or cru he 
Exhibit ( m ands f ed forces: oo moving 
A.—Sand, molding, bonded (naturally or j the arm : sta exclusivé 
et gg We og rts # ant . th 1 1 and 
otherwise), in all kinds of equipment, carloads; rmill wi ‘oh feed al 
sand (except sand, molding, bonded (naturally XIE Hamme tinuous hig | 
or otherwise) and except ground or pulverized The DL ntees conti 4 ial handlee ° 
sand), in closed equipment, carloads. ker plate guara kind of materts 
C.—Sand, (except sand, molding, bonded eake . any —" 
(naturally or otherwise) and except ground or br oduction = : »duces powe! | 
pulverized sand), in open-top equipment, car record pr at delays: ret *nes 
loads (see Note 1). E jiaminates costy 3 and combin ; 
Note 1.—Rates will not apply on shipments 4 ell * ments ; tw 
in cars with tarpaulin a Be a spuindiben cov The pix! ; requirems = juct uniformity: 
ering. In such instances the rates applicable | saintenance . hi sh prot u 
on shipments in closed cars are to be assessed and n city with & 
Proposed Rates from Quinn, Michigan ximum capa 7 
To (representative): ma | 
A Cc | 
Belleville, Il1.; Evansville, Ind..... 363 363 | 
Chicago, Ill.; Lake Ciecott, Ind.; H 
Logansport, Ind.; Muncie, Ind.; | 
Peru, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Mas- \ 
sillon, O.; Orville, O.; Springfield, ET | se? | 
RR ee Oe ee 253 2 N | 
Decatur, Ill.; Rock Island, II; 


you CA 


Springfield, Ill. . 319 319 


. wo | 

, aut fine, ™ | 
Ne ae ee 252 352 «izes for ° 

ee , 2 ; sizes. 
Litchfield, Ill.; Johnstown, Pa...... 341 341 in AO) -oarse reduction 
North Chicago, Ill.; Silver Creek, djum and coat 

N. Y.; Hamilton, O.; Xenia, O... 275 275 | 
Peoria, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Park | 

Oren. We Pi. ceed abes «5 308 808 


Alexandria, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; 
Lancaster, N. Y.; Akron, O.; Day- 
a es See . 264 264 
Columbus, Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; 








New Cua eae weve pen | DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO : 

Yew Cumberland, W. Va......... 297 297 ASE SEs nae f He . 

Huntington, Ind. Plymouth, Ind.; | 4202 Goodfellow Blivd., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Bucyrus. O.; Lima, O.: Marion, , Please send free booklet on Dixie Non-Clog Hammermills. We want to crush |! 
O.; Wellington, O.; Butler, Wis.. 231 220 | 

Indianapolis, Ind.; Jamestown, N. Y. 286 286 | C+ 6.0 C6 S CRM OERSS SH OHSS ETS? CHEERS 44D EES ESRD DHL)? 0 6 0.08500% 604 HE CEBSO0% 

Louisville, Ky.; | Blairsville,  Pa.; i ! 
Chstostet, W.. FOiiaceadeckdecess 330 330 POPPER TEV TL ere ee ee ee ee eT eee reer rr Trees | 

Adrian, Mich.: Coldwater, Mich.; | 
Holland. Mich.: Kalamazoo, Mich.: | METER re ee rT ee) OE ee er re re re ! 
Lo Re pine 198 160 | 

Albion, Mich.: Battle Creek. Mich. SS. 3.6 uth dvag Cahier ebebs kekigdak ue aiiaek 6. Gia ihn dw inek ders vecacks , 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Marshall. ‘= I 
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Mich, ....-sseeeeeeeeee 209 = 187 subject to Columns A, B and C ratings 
Ore "iecen Me Oak — and minimum weights as described in 
Port Washington, Wis.; G.T. Ry. Trf. 312-T. Establish on, from 
Wis. . eeeese teers aes 242 237 Grand Haven, Muskegon and Rosy 
rr oe ee Mound, Mich., to Mt. Vernon, O., (A) 
pamper cx teins ne "176 ©6188 275 cents; (B) 303 cents; and (C) 275 
.; Lapeer, Mich......... 143110 cents per net ton, subject to Ex Parte 148 
a“ ibgnetpeegen oe = wa increases (suspended). 
Be a wae an” aan’, Le Docket 76717 (1).—Industrial sand 
Mich, «1. .sseeeeseeeseres 154 110 subject to Columns A and C ratings and 
Wich, s..scscessrsereses U8 98 minimum weights as described in G.T. 


Trf. 312-T. Establish on, from Black’s 
76715 (1).—Industrial sand, Siding, Mich.: 


to Columns A and C ratings and (Proposed rates, in cents per net ton) 
weights as described in C.F.A. A Cc 
575-A. Establish on, from Black’s Bellefontaine, O. .........-. 231 220 
Mich., to Consolidation No. 32 Mt. Vernon, O., and Piqua, O. 242 237 
ton), W. Va. (A) 330 cents; and 5 | Sr 198 160 
} cents per net ton, subject to (Rates are subject to Ex Parte 148 in- 
i te 147 Increases (suspended). creases (suspended) .) 
76716 (1).—Industrial sand, Docket 76719 (1).—Industrial sand 








A SERVICE RECORD in the Making 
for this MERRICK Weightometer ! 


3 / 
9 Years |} 


in operation 





MILLIONS & 


of tons weighed 


MERRICK Weightometer operating with conveyor loading belt 
at Pioneer plant. 


...and right on the job for PIONEER! 


Pioneer Sand and Gravel Company, 
eilacoom, Washington, is working 
of the largest and best deposits 


n 


n their new plant was built in 1936, 
MERRICK Weightometer was in- 
talled to record the weights of material 
ing by belt conveyor from the docks 


irges. 


\2 this plant was enlarged and im- 
ved to handle an increasing output 

the original MERRICK Weigh- 
1eter, which has already checked sev- 
| million tons of materials, is “still 
ng business at the old stand!” 





View of Pioneer shipping layout, with loading 
belt conveyor, and barges at dock. 


Such long service life, with low operating and maintenance costs, is 


typical of MERRICK Scales. Producers who have these precision ma- 
chines “on the payroll,” well know their accuracy and working ability. 


Write for Bulletin No. 375 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. Passaic, N. J. 
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subject to Columns A, B and C ratings 
and minimum weights as described in 
C.F.A. L. Trf. 575-A. Establish on, from 
Grand Haven, Muskegon and Rosy 
Mound, Mich., to Consolidation No. 32 
(Shinnston), W. Va. (A) 341 cents; 
(B) 375 cents; (C) 341 cents per net 
ton, subject to Ex Parte 148 increases 
(suspended). 


Docket 76741 (2)—Sand, as described 
in Exhibit C attached. Establish on, 
from Chardon, O., to Coraopolis, Pa., 
143 cents via B&O RR, Youngstown, O., 
P&LE; to Vandergrift, Pa., 154 cents, 
via B&O RR Willow Grove Jct. (Mill- 
vale), Pa., PRR; to Alliance, O., 105 
cents per net ton, via BkO RR, Newton 
Falls, O., NYC(W), subject to ExParte 
148 increase suspended. 


Exhibit C 

(a) Sand (except sand, moulding, 
bonded (naturally or otherwise), and ex- 
cept ground or pulverized sand) and 
gravel, in open top equipment (see note) 
carload. 

(b) On sand, all kinds (see note), 
and gravel, in open top equipment, car- 
load, minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except when car 
is loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. 

NOTE: Rates will not apply on ship- 
ments in cars with tarpaulin or other pro- 
tective covering. In such instances the 
rates applicable on shipments in box cars 
are to be assessed. 

Docket 76752 (1)—Sand and gravel, 
cancel, account obsolete, rate of 139 
cents per net ton on, published on page 
46 of BRO RR TRF. H-3485-B, from 
Shawneetown, IIl., to Martin and Shoals, 
Ind., classification basis to apply. 

Docket 76759 (1)—Sand. Establish 
on, subject to the same commodity de- 
scription and C. L. minimum weight as 
now applicable in connection with rates 
in effect from points shown below, as 
published in NYC Trf. 1908 and PM 
TRF 5694-K, to Plymouth, O. (Rates in 
cents per net ton.) 

Proposed Rates from So-called Vassar 
Group. : 

(*) (t) 
Banksand, Mich.; Millington, 

Mich. ; Watrousville, Mich. ; 

Juniata, Mich.; McHale, 

DEE <n 5s VES cekewesss 209 187 
Quinn, Michigan ......... 231 220 

*—Closed cars. 

+—Open cars. 

Docket 76767 (2)—Lime, common, 
hydrated, etc. Establish an exception to 
Rule 10 of the Official Classification No. 
130-C, as follows: Mixed carloads of 
lime, common, hydrated, quick or slaked 
and plaster, calcined, the plaster, cal- 
cined, not to exceed 25 per cent. of the 
aggregate weight on which charges are 
assessed, will be charged at actual weight 
and at the applicable rate for each of 
the respective commodities, subject to 
the highest minimum weight attaching to 
any of the rates applied on the respective 
commodities, deficit if any to be paid for 
at the rate applicable on the highest 
rated article in the mixture. Note— 
Where alternative rates and minimum 
weights apply on any commodity in the 
mixture the charges for the weight of 
such commodity in the mixed carload 
shall be obtained by use of the rate ap- 
plicable thereon at the lowest minimum 
except that the charge for such commod- 
ity shall not exceed that which would be 
assessed if taken as a straight carload. 

Docket 76791 (2)—Lime, viz.: Com- 
mon hydrated, quick or slaked, also agri- 
cultural and fluxing, CL minimum weight 
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30,000 Ibs. and 50,000 Ibs. Establish on, 
from Speed, Ind., to stations in Ind., 
rates on the basis of the distance scale 
provided for in ICC Docket 16170, plus 
10 per cent for a 30,000 lb. min., and 
80 per cent. thereof for a 50,000 Ibs. 
min. (see Exhibit E). 


Exhibit E 
Lime, viz.: Common, hydrated, quick 
or slacked, also agricultural and fluxing. 
A—Minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 
B—Minimum weight 50,000 pounds. 
Proposed Rates 
1.C.C. 
Dkt. 16170 
Scale (In 
cents per cwt. ) 
To Points in Indiana: A 
Highlands, Griffin, Palmer. 17 14 
Boone Grove, Clanricarde, 


Wilders, Aldine, Bass 
MME ois ke 4444054 40% 17 13 
Ora, Monterey, Leiter, 


Athens, Akron, Disko, 

Laketon, Servia, Bippus, 

Huntington, Simpson ... 16 13 
Rochester, Markle, Union- 

dale, Kingsland, Toscin, 

Magley, Preble ........ 15 12 


Docket 76863 (2)—Dolomite, roasted, 
CL, minimum weight 100,000 Ibs. Es- 
tablish on, from Narlo, Maple Grove and 
other northwestern Ohio origins to Den- 
ver, Minnesota, and Pueblo, Col., 805 
cents per net ton. 


Docket 76879 (1)—Slag, crushed or 
crushed commercial (not granulated) a 
product of iron and steel blast or open 
hearth furnaces, in bulk, in closed cars, 
CL. Establish on, from Hamilton, Ohio, 
to Alton and E. St. Louis, Ill., 264 cents 
per net ton. 


Docket 76881 (2)—Industrial Sand as 
described in Exhibit E below. Establish 
on, from Gary-Michigan City Group, 
viz.: Gary, Porter, Calumet, Michigan 
City, Millers, Dune Park, Willow Creek, 
Crisman, Crocker, Ind., and Oak Hall, 
Michigan to Zeigler, Ill., 285 cents per 
net ton. 

Exhibit E 

(A) Sand, moulding, bonded (natur- 
ally or otherwise), in all kinds of equip- 
ment, carloads. Sand (except sand, 
moulding, bonded (naturally or other- 
wise) and except ground or pulverized 
sand), in closed equipment, carloads (see 
Note 3), (C) Sand (except sand, mould- 
ing, bonded (naturally or otherwise) and 
except ground or pulverized sand) in 
open top equipment, carloads (see Notes 
1 and 3 

Note 1—Rates will not apply on ship- 
ments in cars with tarpaulin or other pro- 
tective covering. In such instances the 
rates applicable on shipments in closed 
cars are to be assessed. 


Note 3—The following provision where 
currently in effect on other sand than 
sand, moulding, bonded (naturally or 
otherwise), will be continued: Will not 
apply on sand processed beyond washing 
or screening for decolorizing, filtering or 
water softening. 


Illinois Freight Association 


Docket IRC 511v201A.—Gravel, sand 
(except blast, core, engine, filter, fire or 
furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or pol- 
ishing, loam, molding or silica), in open- 
top cars, from Munger, IIl., to Decatur, 
Ill.: To cancel present rate of $1.17 per 
net ton account no movement. 

Docket IRC 511-202.—Stone, broken 
or crushed, carloads, from Lewiston, IIl.: 
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To (representative): Present Proposed 


i, See * 66 cents 
Edwards, Ill. ........ * 88 cents 
ee: a * 77 cents 
Ce * 99 cents 





*No through rates. 


Docket IRC 511-203.—Sand, except 
asbestos sand and silica sand), carloads, 
from Cape Girardeau and Marquette, 
Mo., to stations on Mo. Pac. R. R. in 
Illinois: 

(In cents per net ton) 
To (representative): Present Proposed 


Wolf Lake, Ill........ ® 83 
Murphysboro, II. ~~ -% 99 
Se re ” 105 
PU ME 05 n0ccews ® 123 

° 110 


Mt. Vernon, Ill. ...... 


*Combination. 


Docket RC 511-204.—Slag, carloads, 
commercial, crushed, in open-top cars, 
from Chicago, II. 


To: Present Proposed 
rane a 66 cents 84 cents 
Danville, Til. ...c%< 69 cents 97 cents 
Highlands, Ind. ....66 cents 84 cents 
No. Hayden, Ind. and 

St. Johns, Ind....66 cents 84 cents 


Docket IRC 511-205,—Slag, in open- 
top car equipment in carloads, from Bell- 
wood, McCook and South Chicago, IIl. 
To cancel rates as now published in 
specific item in N.Y.C. Tariff 1906, 
I. C.C. 277, page 13, to Danville, IIl., 
Highlands, No. Hayden, Ind., account no 


movement. 





Call Ryerson when 
you need steel — any kind, shape, 
or size. Large stocks are available 
at ten convenient plants. Ask for 
a Ryerson Stock List —your guide 


to quick shipment of steel. 


Principal Products Include: 


Bars « Shapes « Structurals « Plates + Sheets 
Floor Plates « Alloy Steels « Stainless Steel 
Shafting « Screw Stock « Wire « Mechanical 
Tubing « Boiler Tubes «+ Reinforcing Steels 
Tool Steels « Babbitt +» Nuts « Bolts « Rivets 
Welding Rod « Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


Plants at: 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 











Here is a small Saverman Scraper ('% cu. yd. size) 
moving sand from stockpile te conerete products fac- 
tory. One man running machine two hours per day 
supplies plant with sand, a job that formerly kept 
three men hauling sand 10 hours a day. 





This Sauerman Slackline Cableway digs down to the 
bottom of a deep gravel deposit and hauls the material 
te top of plant at cost of few cents per cubie yard. 


SAUERMAN BROS., 


534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


with Less Labor 


The economical 
Sauerman way 


REAT savings in man-hours are 

being made by using Sauerman 
Power Scrapers and Slackline Cable- 
ways in sand and gravel excavation, 
stockpiling and other material-handling 
jobs where the long operating range of 
these machines can be employed to 
advantage. 


With one man at the controls, and 
with a relatively small expenditure of 
power, a Sauerman machine will dig, 
haul and automatically dump a large 
hourly tonnage of any class of mate- 
rial. Moreover, cost of the equipment 
is moderate and upkeep is simple. 


Tell us about your excavating and ma- 
terial-handling problems. If we think 
Sauerman equipment will meet your 
particular needs, we will offer sugges- 
tions and send you our catalog. 


INC. 




















































ORMV 511-22. — Limestone, 
d, ground or pulverized, carloads, 
weight 60,000 pounds, from 
|, Mo., to Cairo, Ill., and Padu- 
Ky., when destined Southern Freight 
tion territory. 
nt—To Cairo, IIl., $1.24 to E. 
s, Ill., $1.16 beyond. To Padu- 
$1.24 to E. St. Louis, IIL, 
ond. 
ed—$1.70 net ton. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 


94893 (W. T. L. C. Appin. 
1). — Cement, Chanute, 
points in the Southeast. To 
rates on cement, viz.: hydraulic, 
, mortar, natural or Portland, in 
or mixed carloads, minimum 
0,000 pounds, from Chanute, 
destinations in Florida, Georgia, 
nd South Carolina and Virginia 


named in Item 90 of S. W. L. Tariff 
169-F, I.C.C. 3579, based on mileage 
scale prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket 16845 (144 
I. C. C. 585), extended beyond 1,220 
miles by adding 1 cent for each 40 miles, 
and scale arrived at to be increased 10 
per cent. In figuring distances the 
formula prescribed in Docket 16845 is to 
be used. 

Docket 34914 (2).—Cement, Ada, 
Okla., and southern Missouri to Air Base 
Spur Kan. To establish to Air Base 
Spur, Kan., the same rates as in effect 
to Great Bend, Kan. on the A. T. & S. F. 
on cement as described in W. T. L. Tariff 


133-J. 
Docket 42541 (shippers ).—Limestone, 


crude, fluxing, foundry, or furnace, in 
bulk, in open-top equipment, carload, 
minimum weight 90 per cent. of marked 
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capacity of car, etc., from Rambo, Pa., 
to Johnstown, Pa., $1.39 and to Buffalo 
and Lackawanna, N. Y., $1.79 per gross 
ton. Reason: Comparable with rates 
applying from other points. 

Docket 42543 (shippers). — Cement, 
carloads, description and minimum 
weight as per N.Y.C. R. R. Tariff No. 
I. C. C. 298, from Hudson, N.Y. to 
Cazenovia, N.Y., for L. V. R. R. de- 
livery 15 cents per 100 pounds in lieu 
of present 6th class rate of 21 cents. 
Reason: Comparable with rates applying 
from and to other points. 

Docket 42548 (shipper).—Limestone, 
crude, fluxing, foundry and furnace, car- 
loads, minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, etc., from In- 
wood, W. Va., to Columbia, Pa.,- $1.28 
per gross ton, applicable in open-top 
equipment, in lieu of present rate of 19 
cents per 100 pounds. Reason: Com- 
parable with rates applying from and to 
other points. 

Docket 42555 (shipper). — Cement, 
common, hydraulic, masonry, mortar, 
natural and Portland, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, except when for 
carrier's convenience cars of less capac- 
ity are furnished, in which case the mini- 
mum weight will be the marked capac- 
ity of the car furnished but in no case 
less than 40,000 pounds, except that on 
cement in bulk, the minimum weight will 
be 50,000 pounds. (Except as otherwise 
indicated) Cement clinker, carloads, 
minimum weight 50,000 pounds (in 
straight or mixed carloads), to Morris- 
town and Erie railroad stations Roseland 
and and including Morristown, N. J., 
from Hagerstown, Md., (to apply from 
Security, Md., for account of B. & O. 
and W. M. Ry.) Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Union Bridge, Md., 18 cents, Martins 
Creek, Pa.—N. J. 11 cents, Swedeland, 
Pa., 13 cents and York, Pa. 16 cents per 
100 pounds, in lieu of present class rates. 
Reason: Comparable with rates applying 
from other points. 

Docket 42557 (shipper) —To amend 
Agent Curlett’s Tariff No. 89-A, I. C. C. 
A-633, providing for rates on plaster and 
related articles from Trunk Line pro- 
ducing points to Southern destinations 
by the addition of Lansdale, Pa., as a 
point of origin on the Reading basis. 
Reason: Comparable with rates apply- 
ing from other points. 


Western Trunk Line New Applications 


Docket D-11-109.—Proposed—Cancel 
the rates on cement and dry building 
mortar, published in Item No. 570-A, 
Supplement No. 39 to Mo. Pac. Tariff 
No. 1221-M and similar items in other 
lines tariffs, permitting mileage scale 
rates published in W.T.L. Tariff No. 
132-J to apply. 

Docket D-26-157.— Lime, common, 
carloads to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Transfer, Minnesota, Proposed — From 
Glen Park, Mosher, Ste, Genevieve, Mo., 
E. St. Louis, Ill., 16 cents per 100 
pounds; from Springfield, Mo., and 
Group 18 cents per 100 pounds. 

Docket E-41-659.— Stone, crushed; 
stone, rip-rap; stone, rubble, of irregu- 
lar random widths, lengths and _thick- 
nesses, not trimmed or tooled, not suit- 
able for manufacture, cutting, or dress- 
ing, actual weight at origin point not 
in excess of $4.50 per ton of 2,000 
pounds; chats (lead or zinc mine refuse) ; 
strippings of stone quarries, from origins 
named in Item 4105, W.T.L. Tariff 50-R, 
to Group 27 points on the C.M.ST.P. & 
P. in item 4105 of W.T.L. Tariff 50-R. 
Proposed—18 cents per 100 pounds. 
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DIAMOND-BORED 


IN ALL 


WISCONSIN Aléx-Cooled ENGINES 


Absolute uniformity and close-tolerance fit of all connect- 
ing rod bushings are direct results of the unique machine 
operation illustrated above. Each rod is rigidly locked in 
precisely the same position, and diamond-pointed bits ma- 
chine both ends of every rod with uncanny smoothness and 
perfect mechanical precision. All of this helps to produce 
a quiet, smooth-running engine, designed and built for 
heavy-duty service all the way through. 








E. R. Galvin 





The Tyson Bearing Corporation, 
Massillon, Ohio, manufacturer of 
cageless tapered roller bearings an- 
nounces for 1945 a program of prod- 
uct and sales expansion, according to 
information received from E. R. 
Galvin, president. Although the com- | 
pany is a producer of many parts for | 
late model aircraft and there will | 
be no reduction in the effort 
to maintain such production at 
the highest possible level so long as 
the war lasts, plans are being formu- ; Corporation 
lated and prepared so that Tyson MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
will be ready to assume the responsi- “4 
bilities of peace-time employment 
when they arise. The company’s 
post-war plans contemplate a com- 
plete line of cageless tapered roller 
bearings and the development of a 
world-wide distributing organization. 


Changes in and additions to plant 
facilities will be necessitated. BROW 


ELMER C. SALZMAN, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Robins | 
Conveyors Incorporated, Passaic, | 
New Jersey, engineers, manufactur- 
ers and erectors of materials handling 
machinery, recently arrived in Rio 
de Janeiro on company business 
His visit, of about one-month dura- 
tion, will take him to the property - 
of the Rio Doces mine where Robins 
is preparing a system for conveying | 
iron ore. Mr. Salzman will also visit 
the offices of Industrias Murray 
S. A., Rua da Constituicao 37, Rio 
de Janeiro, who are agents in Brazil 
for Robins Conveyors Inc. 
























All of which adds up to highly satisfactory end use on your 
equipment, 





HOIST BUCKETS 


Designed and built by Industrial 








Brownhoist Corp. do a better job 
because, 1) Large Sheaves re- 
duce rope wear, 2) Heavy 
Carbon - Steel digging 

lips take deep, clean 

bites, 3) Extra-sturdy 

construction insures 
long life. Write for com- 
plete facts to Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corporation, Bay City, Mich- 
igan. Offices in New York, Phila- 


Pioneer Engineering Works, In- 
corporated, of Minneapolis, recently 
announced the appointment of the 
Martin-Roasa Tractor & Equipment 
Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as 
distributor for the territory of east- 
ern Iowa and ten counties in north- 
eastern Missouri. 





delphia Cleveland and Chicago. 
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GILSON MECHANICAL 
TESTING SCREEN 


mpact, ingeniously designed GIL- 
N TESTING SCREEN assures a con- 
, product guaranteed to meet 
fications. Test samples of crushed 
gravel, slag, etc. are carefully 
| 1 through five test screens by a 
| th and quiet vibration, separating 
pounds of sampie in 5 minutes or 
Eliminate errors that happen 
gh ‘sizing by guess''—write today 
mplete information on the GIL- 
TESTING SCREEN. 


THE GILSON SCREEN CO. 


P. 0. BOX 186 MERCER, PA. 


























George W. Codrington, a vice-president of General Motors Corp., scans report at annual 
meeting of Diesel Engine Manufacturers Association. Looking on are: E. J. Schwanhausser 
(left), Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., a newly elected vice-president of DEMA; 
and Robert E. Friend (right), Nordberg Mfg. Co., re-elected to the Association's presidency. 


Robert E. Friend, president of Two new vice-presidents were also 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., was re-elected elected. They are F. H. Kilberry, 
to the presidency of the Diesel Engine who heads Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Manufacturers Association when Engine Co., and E. J. Schwan- 
that organization held its annual hausser, vice-president of Worthing- 
meeting Dec. 6 at Cleveland, Ohio. ton Pump & Machinery Corp. 








=o Robert H. Morse, Jr., general 








: | urer. Harvey T. Hill continues as 
Protection from Burn -Outs cacenlieg Soced 


with 


PYRASTEEL 


KILN ENDS 


run the risk of kiln-end “burnouts” 
cause serious shutdowns and costly 


safe by installing PYRASTEEL Seg- 
ital Kiln Ends at both the discharge 
as illustrated ... and also at the feed 


of your cement kilns, 


YRASTEEL gives long and dependable 
ice at high temperatures...as proved 
cores of installations throughout the 


lustry, 


Write for Bulletin of this 
Heat-Resisting Alloy 


TE CRN ere) STE EL }}OUNDRY (COMPANY scribing the Diesel engine and the 


PYRASTIBEL cricaco sz, 1. EVANSTIELL Senneterre 


| 
| for high temperatures Makeri of Alloy 
| 





Stee! for 30 Years for streneth 


sales manager of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., was re-elected DEMA’s treas- 


Four new directors of the associa- 
tion were named as follows: Norris 
H. Schwenk, president of Busch- 
Sulzer Bros.- Diesel Engine Co.; 
Charles E. Brinley, chairman of the 
board, Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
Charles G. Cox, vice-president of 
Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., 
and Mr. Kilberry. 

Continuing as directors are George 
W. Codrington, vice-president Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and general man- 
ager Cleveland Diesel Engine divi- 
sion; Gordon Lefebvre, president 











Showing discharge end of cement and general manager Cooper - Bes- 
kiln fitted with PY RASTEEL : C aM Friend 
Segmental Kiln Ends. semer orp., an essrs. riend, 


Morse and Schwanhausser. 

A new activity of the association 
—that of keeping a watchful eye on 
proposed legislation that may affect 
the industry favorably or adversely 

—was announced by Mr. Hill. He 
ow Se stated also that DEMA expected to 
issue early in 1945 a booklet de- 





industry that produces it. 
Mr. Codrington was luncheon host 


Hotel, after which he showed them 














through the plant he supervises. 
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IEW MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES 





@ Head Protector 


Portable Products Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
are now manufacturing a new type of head 
protector guarding the head against in- 
juries. Known as “Beanie caps, they are 
made of molded fibre and employ a soft, 

~ flexible band which fits any shaped head 
comfortably. The cap lining and hammock 
are arranged so as to cushion the blow. Ex- 
tremely light-weight, weighing approximately 














"Beanie" Cap. 


6 ozs., "Beanies" are particularly valuable to 
garage mechanics working under an auto- 
mobile, or to men who must enter and repair 
the fire-box of a locomotive. Packing house 
employees wear them to guard the head 
against moving meat hooks. In general, 
Beanies may be worn industrially where pro- 
tection of the skull and scalp is paramount. 
The manufacturer will furnish further in- 
formation and prices on request. 


@ Car Puller 


The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minnesota, 
announce the new Model "C," Clyde Car 
Puller is a small, compact, sturdy, self-con- 
tained unit with all gearing and motor com- 





Car puller. 
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carefully machined to produce a smooth 
running, quiet and efficient machine. The 
capstan head is finished to prolong the life 
of the 1ope and is designed to obtain the 
maximum line pull with little effort on the 
part of the operator. A snubbing post is 
provided for holding the load. The new de- 
sign has the capstan head at a more con- 
venient height for the operator; rope can 
lead in any direction and there are no 
protruding parts to follow the rope. It is 
claimed that with this model greater ef- 
ficiency is obtained with less horsepower. 
The car puller is made in four sizes from 
three to ten horsepower. 

















Decimal locator slide rule. 


pletely enclosed. All working parts are 
cator and Slide Rule that will determine the 
decimal point mechanically in involved ex- 
pressions up to 19 places, yet is so simplified 
that persons with a very limited mathemati- 


@ Decimal Locator 


Pickett & Eckel, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, offer a new Decimal Point Lo- 








This new double-impeller crusher will pro- 
duce from 100 to 150 tons per hour of ma- 
terial passing 80% through a l-inch mesh. 


It's compact in design, light in weight (12 
tons), and saving in power (from 50 to 75 
horsepower drives it). And, above all, it's 


Adaptable to portable or stationary work. 


Write for complete information. 


NEW HOLLAND () MACHINE CO. 


NMOUOW HOLL" %: VANIA 
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“We Point with Pride” 


~~” 


splendidrecordof 


SCHAFFER 


POIDOMETERS 


now serving the 
same plant, one 
of several shown 





j 
i 
i 
& 
$ 





SCHAFFER Poidometer weighing and feeding dolomite to rotary 
kilns at Ludington, Mich., plant of Dow Magnesium Co. 


SCHAFFER Poidometers are pointing the way to higher pro- 
duction and profits in handling crushed, granular or pul- 
verized materials. 


Fast, automatic, and extremely accurate, Poidometers are 
widely used for speeding up material weighing and pro- 
portioning. 


They are durable machines, and insure years of continuous 
service, when properly taken care of. Available with remote 
control recording and operating devices. Repair parts avail- 
able for machines now in service. 


Write for Catalog No. 5 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 2828 Smaliman St. Pittsburgh (22), Pa. 
nena 
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Manpower 
Shortage ? 


FORGET IT 
USE 


GODFREY 


and-gravel-crushed stone 


CONVEYOR 


Why complain about the 
1ortage of labor? DO some- 
hing about it! Remember, 
there is no equal in the 
world to a Godfrey crushed 
tone, sand, or gravel con- 
eyor. Built for a maximum 
f speed, efficiency and du- 
ability, these conveyors eas- 
handle the work of sev- 
al men. Listed below are 
popular models. 


BUCKET 
CONVEYOR 


Easily operated by one man, 
nd truck driver saves time 
oading trucks, and can be 
hed into proper position 
th the aid of a truck. 


TROUGH BELT 
CONVEYOR 


5-foot frame with concave 
elt that keeps material in 
nter of trough. Especially 
lt for loose material — 
ind, gravel, etc. 


DRAG PORTABLE 
CONVEYOR GP-12 


This solid steel conveyor with 
ctrically-welded joints and 
lf - locking manually - oper- 
ted hoist has a capacity of 
60 tons per hour. Especially 
adapted for handling sand, 
gravel, crushed stone. 


GODFREY 


CONVEYOR CO. 


ELKHART 6, IND. 
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cal background can evaluate and point out 
problems containing cube root, square root, 
log and trig factors. It is I! inches long, 2 
inches wide, '/g inch thick. Constructed of 
Sorex tag lithographed, varnished and 
bonded. Comes complete in box with pocket 
carrying case and an illustrated instruction 
manual. The manual gives rules for operat- 
ing the device, and presents the mathemati- 
cal theory of mechanical decimal point 
location. 


@ Washing Table 


The Deister Concentrator Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, offers the No. 10 Concen- 
tro Duplex washing table, a new heavy duty 
machine which represents this company's 


requiring the usual cleaning, or separations 
demanded in ‘he most exacting commercial 
practice. It readily treats sizes from 2 
inches to 0. A given size may be treated 
as a split feed by the multiple decks of the 
complete machine or, where tonnage is 
small, each deck may handle a separate 
size with maximum efficiency. Any for- 
eign or waste materials, presenting a spe- 
cific gravity difference from the relatively 
free particles of desired product material, 
are automatically and economically removed 
during the operation. The new Concenco 
Anti-Friction Bearing [dead Motion, an im- 
portant feature of this table, is rugged, 
compact, dependable, mechanically simple 
and highly efficient. It is smooth and 





New heavy-duty diagonal-deck washing table. 


latest development of diagonal deck equip- 
ment. It offers multiple treating surfaces 
operated from one head motion. Each deck 
is complete in itself and distinct in its func- 
tions. Each has its individual tilting sub- 
frame and main frame, permitting indepen- 
dent adjustment for end and side tilt, and 
also independent stroke adjustment. The 
principal assemblies which together consti- 
tute the Concentro Duplex washing table 
are: the ruggedly constructed, fully en- 
closed, running-in-oil and fully adjustable 
head motion; the strongly designed, ade- 
quately braced, cypress diagonal decks cov- 
ered with either linoleum or rubber, and to 
which are attached either wood or rubber 
riffles; the tilting sub-frames, which guaran- 
tee perfect and permanent alignment for 
the decks; and the heavy main frames, form- 
ing the "backbone" of the complete ma- 
chine, to which all operating parts are shop 
aligned and assembled. The Concenco Du- 
plex Washing Table will treat any granular 
materials such as coal, sand, gravel, etc., 





quiet yet delivers a strong differential 
"kick" to contribute materially in the han- 
dling of larger tonnages. Heavy, anti-fric- 
tion, self-aligning SKF bearings, all operat- 
ing in a circulating bath of oil, are used in 
Concenco Head Motion. The net result 
is a low power cost per ton of material treated. 


@ Condensate Remover 


A revolutionary principle for automatic- 
ally and continuously removing condensate 
(droplets, slugs or mist) from compressed 
air and gas lines is announced by Selas Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia — and is 
embodied in a new family of “Liqui-jectors," 
adaptable to air and gas lines up to I!/,” 
pipe size and normal line pressures. No 
moving parts are involved, and no cocks, 
traps or shutoffs are required in the drain 
line (which is open to the atmosphere). 
Action is entirely automatic and continuous 
through two porous ceramic tubes—one in- 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 
Any size or style screen, in thick- 
nese of steel wanted with any size 
‘oration di 


perf 
We can promptly duplicate 
present screens at lowest 


Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2438 W. 241! PLACE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone CANAL 1459 





Pit and Quarry 
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Condensate remover. 


herently water-repellent, the other water- 
permeable but air-impervious. The product 
already has found usefulness in connection 
with pneumatic tools, atmosphere gas gen- 
erators, compressors, air-actuated control 
systems, vapor quench lines, spray and blast 
equipment, and other pneumatic apparatus 
in which moisture may corrode the equip- 
ment or damage the work. 

The unit shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, Model A-5100-1, accommodates 
lines up to 1/4,” pipe size with line pressures 
up to 100 P.S.l. Other units are now be- 
ing perfected to handle different demands 
on different sized lines. 


@ Delivery Chamber 


The “Evertite" Delivery Chamber, a prod- 
uct of American-La France-Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Elmira, New York, provides an easy 
means of applying a blanket of fire-smoth- 
ering foam to burning oil surfaces, yet pre- 
vents release of tank pressure. A glass dia- 
phragm seals the inlet of the Firefoam pas- 
sageway to the tank. This permits the top 
plate of the delivery chamber to be re- 
moved for painting or for diaphragm in- 
spection, without releasing any tank vapors. 





Delivery chamber. 


Lip of frame gives strong support to resist 
tank vapor pressure. Pressure of Firefoam 
at time of fire is adequate to cause break- 
age, as diaphragm ruptures at very low 
pressure from upper side. A newly designed 
Firefoam deflector, permanently attached to 
the throat, eliminates any special baffle in- 
stallation. The discherge is deflected with 
a rotary motion against tank shell and down 
to the oil surface without undue disturb- 
ance of the liquid, or foam breakdown. A 
6-inch adapter flange may be provided for 
mounting over opening cut in tank shell, or 
the tank manufacturer may furnish a studded 
flange for welding around the opening. If 
chamber is to be installed at a later date, 
a blind flange may %e bolted over the 
opening. 
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THE Norberg 
Manufacturing 
Company, Mil- 
waukee, an- 
nounces the ap- 
pointment of 
Oscar G. GRUEN- 
DER as consulting 
| engineer of its 
crusher and screen 
division. He will 
have offices in the 
Wisconsin ‘Tower 
Building in that city. For 36 
years Mr. Gruender has been en- 
gaged in the design, development 
and building of crushing machinery. 
He started with the Smith Engineer- 
ing Works in Milwaukee in 1908 
and was employed in the shop and 
engineering departments of that 
company until he left in 1913 to be- 
come associated with the Symons 
Brothers Company. From 1915 to 
1924 he was general works manager 
of Chalmers & Williams Company 
of Chicago Heights, Illinois, which 
company manufactured the Symons 
line of crushers at that time. In 
1924 he rejoined the Symons Broth- 
ers Company and was with that or- 
ganization until it was acquired by 
Nordberg in 1928. During most of 
the period since he has been with 
Nordberg he has been general man- 
ager of the crusher division. D. A. 
CuHEYETTE has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of that division. 





O. G. Gruender 





Davey Compressor Company of 
Kent, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Cliff Miller Machinery 
Company, 215 North Tweiifth Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska, as a new fran- 
chise dealer for Davey products, 
which include portable and station- 
ary compressors, heavy-duty truck 
power take-offs and pneumatic saws. 


WituraMm P. Micuet has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer 
of Mack Trucks, Incorporated, it 
was recently announced by L. C. 
Josephs, Mack vice president and 
chief engineer. Mr. Michell re- 
cently returned from Great Britain 
where he had been serving in an ad- 
visory capacity on military truck 
transport at the invitation of the 
British government. Mr. Michell 
began his engineering career with 
the Whitlock Company in Hartford, 
Conn., before going overseas as a 
first lieutenant in World War 1. 
After the war he returned to Whit- 











IT TO 
cOsTS USE 
NO THE 
MORE BEST 


REPLACE WITH 
“Indian Brand 


Shovel Dippers 
Dipper Teeth 
Shovel Treads 





Crusher Jaw Plates 
Mantles—Concaves 
Bowl Liners 
Roll Shells 





Pulverizer Hammers 
Grate Bars—Breaker Plates 


Ball Mill Liners 
Screen Plates 


The Frog, Switch 
& Mfg. Co. cartiste, PA. 


[ESTABLISHED 1881 











POST WAR CONSTRUCTION 
CAN BE DESIGNED NOW 


Types of Projects Solicited 


SILOS — "Sliding Form" Method 
STORAGE — for all Granular materials 
BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES— 


Industrial or Commercial 


RETAINING WALLS 
RESERVOIRS 


PUMPING STATIONS 
CEMENT PLANTS 


YOU CAN PROFIT BY OUR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Our engineers ond construction crews are available for quick construction 


E. C. MACHIN COMPANY 
BUILDERS 
Commonwealth Building — Allentown, Pa. 
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lock, eventually going with Ace 
F A gp We is L Motor Corp. as shop superinten- 

dent. He joined Mack in 1923 as 
a shop engineer and through a series 


of promotions became assistant to 
the chief engineer in 1937. 


Cc Q U Ss ta E R Ss In a ceremony conducted on a 


decorated platform in the erecting 
Complete plants designed and | shop, employees of the Bucyrus-Erie 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators Company at Evansville, Indiana, on 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines | November 29 celebrated winning 
, ; their first Army-Navy “E” award. 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Grave N. R. Knox, president, was 
Plants. Engineering Service. chairman of the ceremony, which 
included addresses by W. L. Lit- 
tle, vice - president and Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas G. Miller, chief of the mili- 
tary supplies division of the Engi- 
neers Corps at Louisville, Kentucky. 

Lieut.-Col. Miller presented the 
award, which was accepted by E. W. 
Estes, manager. Presentation of 
token lapel pins to the four em- 
ployees with the longest service and 
the spokesman for the employees was 
made by Lieut. Com. F. G. Healy, 
director of the Evansville Shipyard. 

Employees who received the pins 
were: William J. Barnett, Louis B. 
Bentzen, Powell L. Fulkerson, Miss 
EARLE C. BACON, Ime. | Mary T. McCue and Julius Kasper. 
17 Jehn $¢. New York, N. ¥. | Mr. Kasper spoke on behalf of the 
employes. 











| Theres. a Brooks Load _LUSGER 


for your 
Material 


Handling 


operations 


eee | 


QUARRY WORK 
ROAD BUILDING 
ne FEEDING CRUSHERS 
a STRIPPING OVERBURDEN 
IF you want to make 1945 a year of promise and a 


chance for profit, then you must save manpower and 
conserve equipment. 


With a Load Lugger mounted on your truck chassis 


















Standard LOAD LUGGER 
with Tilt-type One-Piece 
Bucket shown above. 


Skip-type Bucket, En- and 5 to 10 dump buckets in use on your hand-loading 

closed Container and jobs, you can increase hauling efficiency, reduce truck- 

other special buckets ing costs and go a long way toward solving your labor 

available. shortage problems. 

Also furnished with Truc- Write for Load Lugger Catalog No. 44 and TrucKrane 
|  Kreane Boom Attachment Bulletin No. 43-B . . . detailed information of the 
1] for hoisting, ete. Brooks System. 





101 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tennessee 








Distributors in All Principal Cities 


aR elu IV 4 bey | temee) 
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The pieces of literature listed below can 
be obtained direct from the manufac- 
turers named, or requests can be ad- 


dressed to Pit and Quarry's ‘'Service 
to Readers" Department. 














ScHRAMM AIR COMPRESSORS’ FOR 
Quarries. 8 pages. Schramm, Inc., 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

DENVER Putp Density Scares. 8 
pages. Denver Equipment Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 

SHUNTFLO METERS FOR STEAM, AIR, 
Gas. 8 pages. Builders-Providence, Inc., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Get THE Most FRomM Your SyMONS 
Cone CrusHER. 24 pages. Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 

AMERICAN Hi-TorQguz Moror Put- 
LEYS. 8 pages, (Catalog HT-44). Amer- 
ican Pulley Company, Philadelphia. 

AGiITTaIR FLoTaTION MACHINE. 24 
pages, (Bulletin 421). Galigher Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City. 

Bottom-DumMp WaGoON AND H1-SpEeED 
Tractor. 4 pages, (Bulletin Z-2132). 
Heil Company, Milwaukee. 





As part of a widespread plan of 
expansion, Marion Metal Products 
Company, Marion, Ohio has pur- 
chased the entire plant and assets of 
the Defiance Pressed Steel Co., also 
of Marion, according to an an- 
nouncement by G. E. Herr, vice- 
president and general manager. 


The manufacture of truck bodies 
was started by Marion Metal Prod- 
ucts Company in the early twenties. 
Various models of hydraulic hoist 
and dump bodies were added until 
the needs of practically every kind 
of body and hoist operation can now 
be met. 





The election of Hamilton O. Penn 
of New York as a director of the 
Tyson Bearing Corporation was re- 
cently announced by E. R. Galvin, 
president. 

Mr. Penn, who heads the H. O. 
Penn Machinery Company of New 
York, brings a rich experience in 
the construction field to the Ty- 
son directorate. Among his many 
activities, Mr. Penn, during the early 
critical days of the war, was a dollar- 
a-year man with the War Produc- 
tion Board, in charge of the inven- 
torying of all used construction ma- 
chinery and making it available for 
war work. At the present time he is 
executive vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Equipment Distributors of 
America and is a director of the 
Bronx County Trust Company. 


Pit and Quarry 
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“AMERICAN. 


CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ee ae a ee me 

-A Combination of 
Engineering Plus 


The Correct Explosive 


Bringing down rock as cleanly and efficiently as shown in this 
photograph indicates a perfect primary blast, the result of careful 
planning from start to finish. But no matter how expert the engi- 


neering before the blast is fired, you won’t get perfect results unless 


you use the explosive best suited to the characteristics of that par- * HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
ticular rock strata. 

16 * PERMISSIBLES 
In AMERICAN Explosives, products of intensive research, chemi- * BLASTING 
cal control, thorough inspection and unremitting: care in manu- 

, ; POWDER 

facture, you will find the blasting agent exactly fitted to your 
requirements. * BLASTIN G 
° Capable field engineers are available at your call. ACCESSORIES 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of Americon Cyanamid Company 
30 SOCKEPERCCER PLAZA . NEW VYOaxk, Mes Ve 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Pa. Bluefield, West Va. Scranton, Pa. St. Lovis, Mo. Chicago, il 
Pottsville. Pa. Hazleton, Pa. Maynard, Mass. 
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TRAIL TO TOKYO 


Rugged OSGOODS and Native Labor 
Help Army Engineers Blaze Vital 
Chinese Supply Line Through Burma 


\rmy supply lines are inching their way 
ss the dense jungles of northern Burma 
a route known as the Ledo Road, The 
ate terminus for which our engineers are 


ting and sweating, digging and building is 


i okyo. 


lping to clear the way and move the dirt 


os 


this virgin trail are husky, mobile 
OSGOOD Shovels. It’s a tough job; as tough 
st as you'll find for ingenious men and 
hines. That OSGOOD’S measure up—here 


ell as in battle areas all over the map— 


ood thing to remember. 


For someday your money, now invested in War 
ls will be buying new equipment, and when 

day comes OSGOOD power, maneuver- 

ity and durability will be ready to deliver 


proven performance you want! 


U. S. Army Signal Corps and OWI Photos. 











BUY Ledo Road to China—through tangled jungle, over innumerable 
ANOTHER rivers, streams and chasms, and blasted out of tree-covered 
hillsides—will in due time carry Allied supplies for the storm- 
WAR BOND! ing of Tokyo. 
1 — Associated with The General Excavator Company 


GENERAL 


' XCAVATOR COMPANY 
CRANES, DRAGLINES 
AND SHOVELS 


| 
| DIESEL, GAS, ELECTRIC 








. THE OSGOOD COMPANY «+ MARION, OHIO 





SHOVELS, DRAGLINES 
CRANES 


CRAWLER & WHEEL MOUNTS 
DIESEL, OIL, GAS, ELECTRIC 
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‘ALWAYS ON. THE TARGET” 


SINCE FET IAI SU 1835 


IF you are shooting for higher production and 
profit records, you can’t miss when you use 
McLANAHAN Equipment. 


Modern industrial operations require machines that 
are consistent high scorers in reliability, capacity 
and economy . . . with time-proved performance 


standards that typify McLANAHAN Equipment. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORP. 


January, 1945 


McLANAHAN Machines 
are in world-wide service 


Write for details and prices 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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. 2in 1 SHOVEL BOOM SAVES COST 
| OF EXTRA PULL SHOVEL BOOM 


A new idea in small shovel design, built 
into the new Koehring 205. You save 
approximately 14 of the cost of the pull 


Wn She Saree shovel attachment because the same boom 
»ist, swing and raise or lower the boom... r 
at the same time. Contact your Koehr- handles both dipper and pull shovel. You 


19 distributor today. Find out how the 


save in everyday operation because boom 
stays in place, cutting change-over time to 


Xoehring 205 fits into your post-war plans. 


Iunders receepted NOW the minimum. 100% welded and of box 
For Post-war Delivery a type construction, the 2-in-one boom works 
, at top efficiency in either conversion. 






KOEHRING COMPANY, Wdlwaukee'10, Wes. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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SHOVELS ann CRANES 


CRAWLER AND TRUCK MOUNTED 





Engineers and contractors know that Uncle 
Sam is getting all of today’s Hanson Produc- 
tion. They have to wait but they're looking 


ahead. They realize that tomorrow's work- 





ing conditions will call for the most efficient 
equipment they can buy. Their experience 
with Hansons tells them that Hanson Shovels 
and Cranes will give them what they need to 


meet the toughest conditions. So the far- 





seeing ones are checking now on the possi- 


bility of Hanson deliveries. Y% and 2 Cu. Yd. Capacity Shovels 
4 and 6-Ton Capacity Cranes 


If you don't know Hansons, it's a good Full Revolving—tLow Center of Gravity—Rugged Welded 


: ’ Steel Construction—Flexibl —Saft 

time to find out about them. Get full informa- Pen ee ee 
Convertible ¢ 

tion now. Then you'll be set for the big acuesat 

Shovel—Crane—Dragline—Pile Driver— 


jobs ahead. Clamshell—Trench Hoe 


THE HANSO ACH ERY CO. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
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W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 








lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


PIT and QUARRY 


[his is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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To all business, 


Postwar business competition is going to be tough. Whether 
| your trucks make or lose money for you is going to be 
arg e more important than ever before. 
Today in wartime, the lack of new civilian trucks 
has thrown a revealing light on the performance 
and stamina of every make of truck in the 
Or S ! } } all si United States. Right now is the time to 
dig into all the facts as they exist—to find out 


which trucks are standing up best under the 
toughest conditions trucks have ever had to face. 


Now is the time to determine which trucks will do YOUR job in the 
BEST possible way, at the LOWEST COST during the years ahead. 


phrase **Built like a Mack truck’’ got into the language 
because of something real that is built into Mack trucks. 


Step by step—in materials, design and workmanship—they are 
deliberately built to work harder—last longer—require less 
repair than any other truck you can buy. 


is not a ‘‘claim,”’ but a fact! It is backed 
by the records of thousands of wartime Mack 





ers who have seen Mack’s better construction 
pay off at a time when it was needed most. 





They will tell you—in no uncertain terms—that the man who 
owns a Mack is lucky, and the man who plans to get one is wise. TRUCKS 


Essential civilian users can now secure ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS; BUSES 


ck trucks. Ask your nearest Mack branch ee ee 


or dealer for details. PERFORMANCE COUNTS 








ee Buy That Extra War Bond Today m__meh 
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Crash-bang-clatter! The girl behind the coun- 
ter has just dropped a stack of dishes. That’s 
improper fragmentation—bad for the lunch 
counter and bad for the girl. 


Improper fragmentation means costly waste 
in your business. It puts an extra burden on 
the shovel. It makes necessary excessive sec- 
ondary blasting. It decreases your output and 
increases your Costs. 


That is why so many quarries are now using 
Detonite—the patented, surface-sensitized 
high explosive made only by The King 
Powder Co. 









Bad for/the lunch counter -ased bad/ for YOU! 


Detonite brings down the stone in the right 
sizes for your equipment to handle. 


With the good breakage that Detonite gives 
you, shovels dig more tons with fewer break- 
downs. More efficient shovel operation means 
greater tonnage per hour—less cost per ton. 
And with proper fragmentation, secondary 
blasting is greatly reduced. 


Get in touch with your King representative, 
or write us direct. Remember—all we ask is 
a chance to demonstrate Detonite in your 
quarry—to you. 


* BUY MORE BONDS TO BUY MORE BOMBERS... NOW! 


Wi 


THE KING POWDER CO. unc. 


CINCINNATI I, OHIO .....INcoRPoRATED 1878 
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shaft and SKF self-aligning roller bearings, and 
roughest treatment and that controls your profit 


a 
, PRIMARY BREAKER 
The 2540 Primary Breaker, illustrated at the left, 
extra deep jaws, is engineered throughout in the 
full realization that the crusher is the heart of any 
as well as the amount and kind of aggregate you 
produce. 


with AUSTIN- WESTERN 
et 
with its welded steel plate main frame, oversize 
Plant... the one Unit that has to withstand the 
Sen iene 


RAL PURPOSE CRUSHERS 


These crushers range in jaw opening from 1020 
1036, and can be used for either rock or gravel. 
Much more than is commonly realized, the capacity . 
ny crusher depends upon its operating speed, —— 
lepth, crushing angle formed by the jaws, — 
| length of stroke of the movable jaw. Austin- 
Western crushers are unexcelled in these vital 
espects. 


: 
nf 


any 


ROLL CRUSHERS 


Austin-Western Roll Crushers have many unusual and 
worthwhile features of design, including: SKF roller bear- 
ings, located inside the rolls; manganese steel shells; roller 
chain drive for rhe rolls, and countershaft for direct motor 
drive. 





The Austin-Western line includes various styles and sizes of elevators, conveyors, screens and bins; all of which can be combined with 
crushers te produce practically any desired size and style of stationary, semi-portable or portable Crushing and Screening Piant. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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Build a MODERN and SUITABLE Storage Unit 


Handling products into and out of storage can be 
a bottleneck . . . can be a rather costly item in the 
movement of cement, stone, gravel or sand from 
production to the contractor. 


The thing to do NOW is to have Nicholson Engi- 
neers work with you on plans for meeting post-war 
construction demands which, according to all signs, 
will be the heaviest in history. And further, meth- 
ods of construction have been speeded up as a 
result of war’s experience, so there is every incen- 








+ te a —— 
ee A ee 





30 CRC. BIS 6. 8s-0" = 150,000 
TOTAL CAPACITY Bases BARRELS / 
sorvous. 


























tive to have storage handling facilities right up to 
the minute in every respect. 


Nicholson Engineers have made a specialty of 
concrete storage bins and tanks since 1914. They 
have designed and constructed thousands of them. 
They have served every branch of the aggregate- 
producing and ready-mix concrete fields. 


Why not contact us NOW for that post-war storage 
handling unit? 








Send for a copy of 
our latest bulletin. 
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Ten Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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ALL I KNOW IS, THE 
BOSS SAID PUT IN ONE 
LENGTH OF THE HEAVY 

mA STUFF TO HUMOR THE 

OLD TIMERS! 





But it’s a poor way to humor the man who pays the bill— 


tainly tradition, perhaps even sentiment, is still on 
le of heavy pipe in some plants. But you'll find that 
engineering and level-headed economy strongly 
laylor Spiral Pipe for a big majority of everyday 
ng needs. 
Vhen we say heavy pipe we don’t mean the “extra 
kind; we simply mean the traditional Standard 
«ness kind that is so widely used for run-of-plant 
ng. Standard Thickness is heavy, too, in the sense 
t is so often used for services where Taylor Spiral 
r lighter pipe—could do the job properly with 
sth and service life to spare. 
ability of Taylor Spiral Pipe to take the place 
ivier pipe is a direct result of the spiral construc- 
Che spiral seam—-reinforcing it from end to end— 


makes it the strongest type of pipe of its weight. And 
the lighter weight of Taylor Spiral means lower first 
cost, lower shipping cost, lower cost of supporting 
structures, easier handling and erection—economies all 
along the line that in many cases cut its installed cost to 
half that of the heavier pipe it so well replaces. 


Typical dollar saving uses of Taylor Spiral Pipe are 
listed below. Changing to this light-but-rugged pipe 
for such services is made easy by the complete range of 
sizes and wide variety of fittings. Thicknesses range 
from 18 to 6 gauge; sizes from 4” to 42”; joint lengths 
up to 40 ft. All types of end joints and couplings, all 
kinds of fittings and specials or fabricated assemblies 
are produced by Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, assuring 
complete service and undivided responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bidg. 


Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 





% New York Office: 50 Church St. + 





CHANGE TO 
TAYLOR SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure Water Lines 
@ Low Pressure Steam and Air Lines 
@ Steam and Diesel Exhaust Lines 
@ Vacuum and Suction Lines 

@ Blower Piping 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines 

@ Industrial Gas Lines 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering Lines 

@ Swing Pipe 

@ Spray Pond Piping 

@ Hydraulic Mining 

@ Dredge Lines 
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This blasting agent 
makes quarry work 


January, 1945 


With so many new hands on the job 
today, the safety features of “Nitramon” 
are more valuable than ever. 
“Nitramon”’ is so totally different it’s 
known as a blasting agent rather than 
an explosive. Unlike conventional ex- 
plosives, “Nitramon” cannot be deto- 
"Nitramon"isdet. nated by the strongest commercial blast- 
gnated by 4 com- ing caps, Primacord, flame, friction, 
tramon" Primer falling objects . . . or even the impact of 
and Primacord. ° , ; 
high velocity rifle bullets! 

“Nitramon” is designed to meet a variety of needs for 
quarry blasting using either well drill or coyote tunnel 
methods. Some types are suitable for breaking extremely 
hard rock . . . others are particularly adapted to easy- 
shooting material. “Nitramon” is readily loaded and 
produces no headaches. It is packed in water-tight 
metallic containers. : 

“Nitramon” is an economical blasting agent that 
makes quarry work safer . . . helps maintain schedules 
... and increases operating efficiency. Check with any 
Du Pont Explosives representative for complete informa- 
tion. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Explosives 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT “NITRAMON” 


The Safest Blasting Agent 



































ITS GREATER ENDURANCE MEANS BETTER VALUE ... Preformed ""HERCULES'{Red-Strand} 

Wire Rope is designed and manufactured to do today's more difficult jobs quicker... better... safer 
more economically. Properly selected materials, plus advanced manufacturing methods, plus the 

specific advantages of the preforming process are the factors which add up to its better value. 


4 


What are some of the specific 
The preforming process minimizes the tendency | 


advantages of the preforming 
process? Actual service records 
show the following: 


of Lang Lay wire rope to loop or squirm. 


5 f 
There is less turning and twisting of the rope 
in the grooves, and less internal movement of 
the wires and strands—all of which tends to 
reduce both external and internal wear, thereby 
insuring longer service. 


ken wires lie practically flat, they are not 
t to injure the hands of men handling it. 
there is less possibility of an “out of place" 





susing damage to adjacent wires in the For consistent top-flight wire rope per- 
Important: Preformed Wire is particue formance you can rely on "HERCULES". 
2 larly efficient for use on: Let theRed-Strand be your guide. It is 

Pa re Backfillers—Bulldozers available in both Round Strand and ‘ 
It is not so easily kinked. Carryall Scrapers—Cranes Flattened Strand constructions in either 
Draglines—Dredges the Preformed or Non-Preformed type. 
3 Dump Wagons—Hoists We shall be glad to help you select the 
t qualities make for smoother spooling Shovels—Skimmers right construction for your particular 

ssier handling. Trench Hoes conditions. 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


| ee ee ee ESTABLISHED 18 
B909 KENNERLY AVENUE We LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 





NEW YORK ‘ ‘ , 90 West Street 
CHICAGO + * 810 W. Washington Bivd. 
DENVER ° ’ , 1554 Woazee Street 


— 


SAN FRANCISCO °* ¢ 520 Fourth Street 
PORTLAND , ¢ 914 NN, W. 14th Avenve 
SEATTLE ¢ , 3410 First Avenve South 
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HIGH PRODUCTION 
BLOCK MACHINE 





Serving the Masonry 
Industry for over 40 
Years — prepared to 
render greater serv- 
ice when Victory is 
won 


@ Machine Tool Design and Construction @ Adjustable Mold Box 
@ Electrically Controlled 


® Blocks Delivered from Machine 
Automatically @ As Modern as a B-29 


® Controlled Hydraulic Pressure 


* Production speed variable—up to 14 blocks per minute 


JACKSON & CHURCH CO. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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N. C. M. A. Cancels 
Annual Convention 


In compliance with a_ request 
from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the National Concrete 
Masonry Association has announced 
the cancellation of its annual con- 
vention scheduled to be held in 
Chicago February 7 to 9. Letters to 
this effect have been sent out to the 
members of the association. 





Los Angeles Units Makers 


Granted Price Increase 

Concrete-products manufacturers 
in the Los Angeles area have just 
been granted price relief by an in- 
crease in ceiling prices and allow- 
ance for delivery of the units in Or- 
der G-6 under M.P.R. 188 issued 
December 4, 1944, by the San Fran- 
cisco regional office of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Under the new schedule units are 
given a ceiling price f.o.b. plant 
with a delivery charge based upon 
the distance the units are trans- 
ported. For example, units with 
nominal dimensions of 4 by 8 by 12 
inches, probably the most popular 
in the area, formerly were sold and 
delivered for $55 per thousand, the 


O.P.A. ceiling. Under the new or- 
der such units carry a ceiling price 
of $59 per thapsond at the plant, 
plus $6.50 for delivery within 12 
miles, or plus $12 for delivery within 
12 to 20 miles. Other sizes are 
priced in proportion. 

The order, issued December 4, is 
retroactive to November 30, 1944. 





N.C.M.A. Plans Display 
At Home Bldg. Exhibition 


The National Concrete Masonry 
Association and the Portland Cement 
Association are planning a joint dis- 
play at the forthcoming home build- 
ing exhibition, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 
The exhibition will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 
15 to 20. 

The joint exhibit will feature typ- 
ical applications of concrete-masonry 
units in wall and floor construction. 


The Anchor Concrete Products 
Company of Buffalo, New York, is 
reported to have purchased a site of 
6 acres for the construction of a 
new plant. Fred Reinhold, president 
of the National Concrete Masonry 
Association, is president of the firm. 








Plain concrete boxes for housing gas and water meters were among the many war-born con- 
crete products noted during the past year. The above view shows workmen tamping the units 
which are made at the Austin Concrete Works, Austin, Texas. 
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Contractor Operates Portable, Then 


Permanent Concrete Batching Plants 


Separate Skips Used 
for Aggregates Re- 
ceived in Railroad 
Cars and Trucks 


econ ONE of the reasons why the 
THe ready-mixed concrete indus- 
suey try is growing by leaps and 
wemesg bounds, even during this 


period of equipment short- 
ages, is that many contractors, aggre- 
gate producers, etc., who went into 
this business with portable or tem- 
porary setups to supply the concret« 
for vital war-construction projects 
are using this equipment in the 
establishment of permanent plants in 
centers where an adequate post-war 
demand is expected. An example is 
the firm of I. C. Garber & Son of 
Jackson, Mississippi, which had been 
specializing on general concrete con- 
struction for many years. Beginning 
early in 1940 this company oper- 
ated several batching plants and a 
fleet of 18 truck mixers on various 
projects all over the South. Late 
in 1940 a small permanent batching 
plant was built in Jackson to serve 
local war projects and other local 
demands. This plant has been re- 
tairied to supply the demand for 
private building construction which 
is light at present but is expected to 
be important after the war. Jack- 


son is a rapidly-growing industrial 
city which jumped from a popula- 
tion of 48,282 in 1930 to 62,107 in 
1940 and is estimated at 87,000 now. 

The first war contract supplied 
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The plant with the railroad and truck skiphoists on either side of bins. 


An open-top truck 


mixer is shown being loaded. 


from a temporary plant was at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi, for which 47,000 
cubic yards of concrete was supplied 
in 1940. Supplemental orders for 
30,000 and 20,000 cubic yards kept 
this plant busy until March, 1942. 
It was then moved to Eldorado, 
Arkansas, where, between June and 
December of 1942, it supplied 80,000 
cubic yards for the Ozark Ordnance 
Works. 

In 1942 another plant supplied 


® Left: The company's modern office build- 
ing with plant in background. 
Right: |. 


Brooks, 


C. Garber, Jr., president; D. S. 
secretary and treasurer; Charles 
Schelb. superintendent. 


7,500 cubic yards of concrete for a 
war prisoners’ camp at Monticello, 
Arkansas, and 2,500 cubic yards for 
the Clinton Internment Camp 
(Japanese) at McRaven, Mississippi. 
Other similar jobs were also sup- 
plied, including several Navy _proj- 
ects near Gulfport, Mississippi. 

A subsidiary, the Dixie Concrete 
Company, operated 2 plants at 
Charleston, South Carolina, to sup- 
ply 150,000 cubic yards of concrete 
to Navy projects, including an em- 
barkation depot, air bases, hospitals, 
and housing projects for war workers 
and naval personnel. Both these 
plants were later sold. As the Gulf 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Use of Concrete Products Continues To 





Gain Over Other Building Materials 


Growing Farm Demand 
Bolsters 1944 Production; 
Ready-Mixed Operations 
Drop but Show Gain Rela- 
tive to Total Concrete 
Used in Year 


ESPITE the continued sharp 
|) drop in building construction 
throughout 1944, therc were 
itions that the production of 
ete blocks for the year might 
no more than a 10 or 15 per 
drop from the 1943 figure of 
ximately 300,000,000 8- by 8- 
6-inch equivalents. Data ob- 
| in a survey by the War Pro- 
n Board showed that the use 
ncrete blocks and other con- 
masonry products had increased 
ition to the use of other con- 
tion materials, and the block 
try, anticipating the post-war 
ding boom, found much satis- 
yn in this comparison. 
ne of the most significant and 
ortant developments of the year 
the continued rapid growth of 
farm market, which helped so 
rially to maintain demand after 
harp decline in construction ac- 
in 1943. The Portland Ce- 
Association which has long 
rized the potentialities of the 





® An interesting application of Flexicore concrete slabs in wall construction. This view shows 


farm market, recently appointed 
William G. Kaiser, head of the Ce- 
ment Products Bureau for the past 
15 years, as manager of a newly- 
created Farm Bureau. 

Block producers in some sections 
report that it is impossible for their 
plants to keep up with the farm de- 
mand, and many concerns are book- 
ing orders 30 and 60 days ahead. 

So clamorous is the demand in 
some areas that a few producers 
are yielding to the pressure by ship- 
ping their blocks almost immedi- 
ately after they are removed from 
the curing rooms. Sober observers 
see in this practice a grave threat 
to the fine reputation which the in- 
dustry in general has built for itself, 
for it was precisely such hit-or-miss, 
slap-dash methods that many years 


the house completed except for the placing of sills and corner trim. 
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® Among the relatively few new plants con- 
structed during the year was the Knox Con- 
crete Products Company's modern plant at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The long inclined con- 
veyor at right carries sacked cement. 


ago retarded the wide acceptance of 
concrete masonry as a building ma- 
terial of front-rank importance. It 
is undoubtedly true that the ma- 
jority of producers are maintaining 
high standards of production despite 
the demand for deliveries, but it is 
equally true that the industry as a 
whole will suffer far more from 
occasionally lowered _ production 
standards than will the few indi- 
vidual producers who are guilty of 
such violations. 

While the construction of new 
plants during 1944 remained at a 
virtual standstill, equipment deliv- 
eries showed a noticeable improve- 
ment over 1943, and many plants 
were successful in carrying out im- 
provement programs. Labor short- 
ages are general throughout the in- 
dustry, and many plants have been 
compelled to eliminate hand meth- 
ods wherever possible in order to 
continue operating at all. There is 
every indication that after the war 
the mechanization of the block in- 
dustry will go forward at a pace 
undreamed-of a few years ago, for 
the war years have sharply outlined 
the limitations of plants requiring 
excessive hand labor. 

Technological developments in 
the industry during 1944 were nec- 
essarily relegated to the background. 
Patents have been applied for cov- 
ering a novel “merry-go-round” 
curing kiln designed by Robert M. 
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@ Residence showing exposed aggregate panels, door and window frames and trim. 


CONVEYOR 
TO YARD 
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® Bahai Temple on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, at Wilmette, Illinois. 








CURED BLOCKS 


TRANSFERRED 
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@ Above: An artist's simplified sketch of the 
"merry-go-round" curing kiln developed by 
Robert H. Gray of Sheffield, Alabama. 


®@ Left: Bigger and better concrete "prod- 
ucts" were produced during 1944 as evi- 
denced by the view of one of the completed 
concrete ships built at Hooker's Point, 
Tampa, Florida, on its trial run. The 350- 
foot vessel has a displacement of 11,450 
long tons, and requires 3,100 cubic yards 
of concrete and 1,350 tons of reinforcing 
steel in addition to the 50-ton steel bow 
plate. 


@ Top left: The almost unlimited range of 
effects obtainable with concrete is demon- 
strated by this residence in Silver Springs, 
Maryland. The exposed aggregate panels, 
door and window frames and trim were pro- 
duced at Earley Studio, Rosslyn, Virginia. 


@ The striking beauty obtainable with con- 

crete is dramatically demonstrated in the 

recently completed Bahai Temple in Wil- 

mette, Illinois, above right. The pre-cast 

slabs and intricate filigree panels were made 
at Earley Studio, Rosslyn, Virginia. 
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head of the Gray Concrete 
icts Company of Sheffield, Ala- 
Che kiln, which was to have 
abricated in Birmingham last 
er, consists of concentric con- 
block walls and monolithic- 
floor and roof. The rack- 
f blocks, moving on two fixed 
of steel revolving slowly on 
bearing wheels, will require 
20 hours to travel completely 
the 150 foot-diameter circle. 
abor-saving potentialities of 
machine are self-evident, and 
will be wide interest in cost 
perating data when these be- 
vailable. 
Wilk. head of the Standard 


Building Products Company of De- 
troit, disclosed recently that his 
company has had considerable suc- 
cess with the use of unit gas heaters 
in place of steam for heating the 
eight curing rooms in its concrete- 
block plant. Each room is equipped 
with a heater and a fan which blows 
the heat through the room and also 
disperses the moisture which is sup- 
plied by a water-spray nozzle lo- 
cated just ahead of the burner. 
While the cost of heating in this 
manner compares favorably with 
that of steam, the system has obvi- 
ous advantages in its complete flexi- 
bility and low first cost. 

The use of high-pressure-steam 











PORTABLE 
CONCRETE 
PLANTS 









20 240 ) aici cat al 
YARDS handle cement bags. 


PER 
HR. 


Make 20 to 40 yards of 
pecification concrete per One hour to set up. Move 
ur on the job. One-man from job to job. Write for 


peration and a helper to booklet today. 


© 
ERIE . 


Hundreds of 
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ence means bet- 
Erie Buckets are ter buckets for 
hipped month- post-war and 
y for war uses. fast delivery. In- 
Straight line vestigate the 


oucket production experi- complete Erie line now. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ERIE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Aggre Meters » Buckets» Concrete Plants + Traveling Cranes 
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curing received a resounding en- 
dorsement in a progress report by 
Committee 716 of the American 
Concrete Institute. The report 
stated that the compressive strength 
of high-pressure-steam-cured blocks 





® A retaining wall built of concrete cribbing 

units produced in the New Martinsville, 

West Virginia, plant of the Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co. 


at one day is at least equal to that 
of moisture-cured units at 28 days, 
and that the high early strength ob- 
tained with pressure curing is per- 
manent. Other advantages of cur- 
ing under pressure cited by the re- 
port are the absence of substantial 
changes in shape or size, 50 per 
cent. less shrinkage than occurs in 
moist-cured units, increased resist- 
ance to sulphate action and the vir- 





®@ The experimental milk-cooling tank pic- 

tured above was made up from special con- 

crete units produced by the Cities Fuel and 
Supply Co. of Milwaukee. 


tual elimination of leaching and 
efflorescence. 

The use of air-entraining cements 
in block production continued to 
spread during the past year, but the 
entire subject remained somewhat 
controversial, with enthusiastic par- 
tisans manning both sides of the 
barricades. There appeared still to 
be almost as many theories on the 
subject as there are theorizers, and 
many producers have adopted a 
quite-understandable “wait-and-see” 
attitude. 

Modular planning, as it effects 
concrete masonry, inched forward a 
few steps with the adoption of new 
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standards by the National Concrete _| 
Masonry Association. Having de- | (ae Lae Rae UL Uk es Cao Len [e 


termined that a 3-inch mortar- | HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 
joint allowance is best suited to ma- 
sonry construction, the association 
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@ View of the gas burner, fan and sprays | 
which are being used to heat and humidify | 
curing rooms in the block plant of the | 
Standard Building Products Co., Detroit. | 


has fixed standard-face net dimen- 
sions of blocks at 75% by 15% 
inches, with net thicknesses of 35%, 
7%, 95%, and 115 inches. These | . » 

dimensions conform with the rec- Handling Materials — 0: common of all 


ommendations of the American 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITI 





| production operations—is the key to better plant, dock and 
terminal performance. Handling starts with the raw ma- 
terials, follows on through all phases of production and 
distribution, never stopping until the finished product is 
delivered to final destination. 

Versatile Towmotor—the one-man-gang— provides you 
with a handling system that assures full benefits from other 
new and modern machinery. Towmotor capably performs 
hundreds of important handling operations. Save time, man- 
power, money—trite today for the Towmotor DATA FILE 


. it gives you the complete story. 


@ International boundary posts cast at Earley ‘as 
Studio. \ < ; 
Standards Association on modular 


planning, and it is reported that the 
clay-products industry is prepared THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


to supply its units on the same basis. | 
The expense to producers involved | 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1228 £. /52N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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in making the required changes in 
mold boxes would be at least par- 
tially offset by a reduction of one 
to two pounds in the present weight 
of standard-size blocks. 

Production of concrete pipe dur- 


PALLET OILER 
AND 


CLEANER 


irrigation work, but man-power 
shortages held the volume down to 
a fraction of the potential market. 
Many plants shifted to the produc- 
tion of other types of concrete prod- 
ucts in order to keep their crews 





SHRINKAGE 
OF 

LOW PRESSURE 

STEAM CURED 

CINDER BLOCK 





DEGREE OF SATURATION 
Not only keeps pallets PER CENT 
clean and oiled, but also 
when placed adjacent to 


block machine serves as a 


SHRINKAGE 
OF 
HIGH PRESSURE 
STEAM CURED 
NDO—-R-BLOC 


DEGREE OF SATURATION 








handy feeding station. 
Write for Circular 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


the larger defense areas. Pacific 
Coast producers were generally bet- 
ter off than most others due to an 











— increased demand for pipe in farm 








UNIFORMITY IN READY-MIXED CONCRETE 


more too-wet or too-dry batches. No more erratic cylinder tests. 
more wasted truck time by water corrections on the job. No more 
about yield control. End these inefficiencies by installing— 


cry PRECISION CONCRETE CONTROL in your plant. 


Luk 


FRERSALEDGALL 
meee i 





SC]? Moisture Meter. 
of determining moisture content in 
in 1 minute, 


The only unit The [SC]? Compensator which compensates 
for the moisture content in every ingredient 


and graphically records its every operation. 


cry CONTROL produces remarkable batch-to-batch and day-to-day uniformity— 


‘ality, slump and yield—and, by doing a better batching job, has always in- 
d profits. 


oc CONTROL has pleased and satisfied every engineer, contractor and ready- 


lant owner who has used it. 


It can do as much for you. You cannot afford 
investigate this. 


Write now for our new bulletin on batching plant per- 
unce and get full information on what CONTROL can accomplish in 


plant. 


SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERVICE CORPORATION 


McLachlen Building 





some activity continued in a few of 


Washington, D. C. 
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@ Chart showing relative shrinkage of ordinary and high-pressure-steam-cured units. Arrows 
indicate maximum shrinkage under normal conditions. 

ing 1944 was at a low level in most employed. 

sections of the country, although In the miscellaneous products 


field there was still a brisk demand 
for such items as manhole frames 
and covers, revetment blocks, inlet 
covers, bath tubs, shower-stall bases, 
coal boxes, septic tanks, laundry 





@ The heavy demand for such concrete 
products as burial vaults and septic tanks 
continued unabated throughout 1944. The 
units pictured were produced by B. C. Cran- 
dall and Son, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 





tubs, lawn rollers, sash weights, 
feeding and watering troughs and 
ballast blocks. Producers continued 
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to show remarkable ingenuity and 
inventiveness in developing vibrat- 
ing techniques and curing methods 
to suit the requirements of such 
products. 

Available estimates indicate that 
approximately 11,000,000 cubic 
yards of ready-mixed concrete was 
produced during 1944, a drop of 
about 25 per cent. below 1943 pro- 
duction. At the National Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Association’s con- 
vention in New York last year it 
was disclosed that reporting mem- 
bers, who produced 11,186,455 cubic 
yards of concerete in 1942, turned 
out only 7,283,943 cubic yards in 
1943. 

One of the more controversial 
question in the ready-mixed con- 
crete industry to-day is the use of 
dump trucks for the delivery of 
central-mixed vinsol-resin concrete. 
This practice, according to a few 
ardent exponents, is the final stage 
of a cycle which began years ago 
with the discarding of dump trucks 
for hauling because of seg- 
regation. The air-entraining ce- 
ments produce a concrete that is 
highly resistant to segregation, and 
seem, therefore, to solve this most- 
serious objection to the use of dump 
trucks. 

A few operators are now employ- 
ing dump trucks for deliveries, but 
there are still insufficient data and 
experience on the practice to justify 
even the most general conclusions. 
The cost-saving potentialities of the 
method are self-evident, but the in- 
dustry generally is waiting for more 
conclusive evidence than is now 
available that there are no serious 
qualitative losses involved. 

The specter of contract renego- 
tiation, which had haunted ready- 
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@ A view in the McCloskey and Company 
shipyard at Hooker's Point, Tampa, Florida, 
showing crane handling concrete buckets 
from the 2 truck-mixers in the foreground. 


mixed-concrete producers since the 
act was passed, was disposed of dur- 
ing 1944, when the War Contracts 
Adjustment Board granted exemp- 
tion to the industry. 
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Garber (from page 187) 


Concrete Company another plant 
supplied 10,000 cubic yards for a 
war project at Brunswick, Georgia. 


In the meantime the Jackson plant 
was also busy supplying similar de- 
mands, including 15,000 cubic yards 
to the Jackson Air Base, 12,000 cubic 
yards for parking aprons, and 20,000 
cubic yards to various other projects. 


This plant has an unusual method 
of elevating aggregates to the 125- 
cubic yard bins. There are two skip 
hoists, one on each side of the plant, 
one receiving material from trucks 
and the other from hopper-bottom 
cars. A batcher weighs the aggre- 
gates into truck mixers and the ce- 
ment is added from sacks. 


The truck mixer fleet originally 
consisted of 5 Jaeger standard mixers. 
Then 6 Jaeger high-dump mixers 
and later 7 Concrete Transport 
mixers were added. These are 2- 
and 234-cubic yard machines mount- 
ed on Ford truck chassis. During 
the temporary lull in demand some 
of these mixers have been rented to 
producers in other areas. Others 
have been sold. 








The Right 
Combination 


Literature on Request 


SYNTRON CO., 385 Carson St., Homer City, Pa. 
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The Vibration 
Machine Supreme 











\ ibration —_ 7,200 


under pressure 
ws per minute—and ruggedly built 
rive long life, the Joltcrete ma- 
ie is the choice of the wise con- 


rete-products operator. Produces 

ean-cut, high strength units in any 

and gets the most out of a bag 

ement. Built in three sizes with 

icities of 7 to 9 standard units 
minute. 

»bs block machines, Anchor tampers, 

ry Jr. strippers, Stearns power strip- 

ind Jolterete, Stearns mixers and 

Iron and Press Steel pallets, Strau- 

x oscillating attachments, etc. Repair 

for: Anchor, Ideal, Universal, 

rns, Blystone mixers and many 


| ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
| G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 




















Fast — Easy —Profitable 


COMMERCIAL 
Cored 


Stool 


Pallet 


& 
The Perfect Pallet for 
Vibrators or Tampers 




















wy «=| 
-OMMERCIAL Cored 
Steel Pallets are easily 
handled, do not warp, 
break or crack, and in- 
sure perfectly cured and 
shaped block. 


Maximum product range 
und minimum machine 
expense are assured. 





Write for Information 











THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
AND STAMPING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

LT 
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@ Plate-Type Off-Bearer 


The photograph below shows the 
Stearns #9 Joltcrete block machine 
equipped with the recently develop- 
ed plate-type power off-bearer and 
the automatic power carriage drive. 
After blocks are stripped from the 


mold box, they 
are delivered 
without 
operation to the 
front of the ma- 


manual 





chine by. the 
power carriage 
drive. 


The air-oper- 
ated off-bearer is 
also supplied in a 

 basket-type 
_ model which, like 
the plate type, 
may be used with 
either the +9 or 
the #7 Joltcrete 


machine. 


The plate-type power off-bearer. 


@ New Block Machine 


The Jackson & Church Company 
has announced the development of 
a fully automatic block machine em- 
ploying both mechanical vibration 
and positive hydraulic pressure. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
operation of the machine is both 
continuous and automatic and _ is 
completely timed and controlled 
electrically. 

The machine consists of a rotary 
frame in which four molds are sus- 
pended with a feed hopper mounted 
over the table at the point where 
the mold is filled. When the mold 


is filled and settled by vibration, a 


cut-off slices through the concrete 
above the mold and closes the hop- 
per. The travel of the compression 
ram can be varied for different units, 
and a fixed stop limits the length 
of the stroke so that the blocks are 
unvaryingly of the same height. 

The blocks are stripped upward 
from the machine above the level 
of the rotary table, from which posi- 
tion they are delivered automatically 
to a conveyor. The desirability of a 
continuous-kiln curing system, which 
will deliver cured blocks at the dis- 
charge end without intermediate 
handling, has been envisioned and 
prepared for. 





New block machine uses hydraulic pressure and vibration. 
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No Drum Obstructions! No Bottleneck! 
Materials Speed to Opposite End of Drum 


Smith-Mobile’s big, roomy feed chute and patented drum 
construction speeds up truck-mixer charging. The aggregates 
drop vertically into the chute and continue at high velocity 
through the charging cone (an exclusive and patented Smith 
feature) toward the opposite end of the drum. Gravity does 


the job! The action of the mixing blades merely accelerates 


. Merely drive your Smith-Mobile into the 
the flow of the materials. There are no shafts or rods to clog batching plant with drum rotating in mix- 


up the feed chute. Smith-Mobile is by far the fastest charg- ing Dostien . . . sective the meteridis . . . 


and drive right out again. There’s no charg- 
ing truck mixer on the market. ing “bottleneck”, and mixing starts the in- 
stant the materials enter the drum. You'll 
find Smith-Mobile faster all the way .. . in 
charging, mixing, discharging. Get the com- 


plete Smith-Mobile story. Ask for Cat. 198-C. 
The T. L. SMITH COMPANY 


2887 WN. 32nd Street, Milwaukee 10. Wis., U. S$. A. 
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and Gutter Forms for 


| ection or specification. y 
BUILDS IT BETTER 


MODERN — DEPENDABLE 












1Modasetiele Mstele MDa loreleltbete, 
Equipment for all Concrete Projects The New Heltzel Military Highway 
» CONSULT HELTZEL FIRST « Fem. Catalog 5-18. 








Send for Complete Information 
Today. 





Cement Plants with built-in 


Satalog T-28. 











Steel Forms for Straight or Battered Curbs 
with Rigid Radius or Flexible Forms to match. 
Catalog S-20. 




















Concrete Buckets from 1/2 to 3 cu. 
yd. capacity. Catalog T-29. 










BINS, Portable and Stationary 


CEMENT BINS. Portable and 
0-ton Batching Bin — 1200 Bbl. Stationary 


Reserve. CENTRAL MIXING PLANTS 


BATCHERS (for batch trucks or 
truck mixers with automatic 
dial or beam scale) 

BITUMINOUS PAVING FORMS 


ROAD FORMS (with lip curb 
and integral curd attach 
ments ) 


CURB FORMS 
CURB-AND-GUTTER FORMS 
SIDEWALK FORMS 

SEWER AND TUNNEL FORMS 
CONCRETE BUCKETS 
SUBGRADE TESTERS 
SUBGRADE PLANERS 














sel 





; Sek 

ens BOKES ar Portable Batching Bins from 35 to 200-ton 
INISHING TOOLS FOR CON : 

CRETE ROADS capacity. Catalog S-18. 
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these users of BUTLER EQUIPMENT 
who have won the Army-Navy E* 


BUT 


Austin Company 

W. S. Bellows 

Brown & Root Co. 
Cauldwell-Wingate Co. 

Doyle & Russell 

Henry Ericsson Co. 

H. K. Ferguson Co. 

George A. Fuller Co. 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. 
S. J. Groves & Sons Co. 
Johnson, Drake, and Piper Co. 
Peter Kiewits' Sons Co. 

Long Construction Co. 

Mahoney Troast Construction Co. 
Manhattan Construction Co. 
Maxon Construction Co. 

McLean Contracting Co. 

John McShain, Inc. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Raisler Corp. 

Frederick Snare Corp. 

J. Rich Steers, Inc. 

James Stewart & Co., Inc. 

T. Stuart & Son Co. 

Turner Construction Co. 

Virginia Engineering Co. 

Walsh Construction Co. 
Wigton-Abbot Corp. 
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its friends and customers who have won the Army-Navy "E" 
Award — an honor given only for exceptional service in pro- 
viding vital facilities for waging our global war. 


The Butler Bin Company is proud of the part its equipment has 
played in the speedy completion of the projects of these out- 
standing construction firms; proud that efficient equipment 
teamed with efficient management helped to work production 
miracles. 


No accident is the performance of this equipment. Every plant 
is an Engineered Design, planned to meet all local conditions 
and tailor-made for each job; efficient, trouble-free operation 
is built in. 

Butler concrete plants, central ‘mixing plants, aggregate plants, 
and road building equipment are now at work on vital war 
construction. Whether you are planning a war or post-war 
project, plan now to use Butler equipment; our engineers will 
gladly work with you in this first step toward Excellence in 
Production, 


We have tried to make this list 
complete to the best of our know!l- 
edge; but to any Butler equipment 
operators whe have won the bur- 
gee whom we moy have missed, 
ovr sincerest apologies. 


BUTLER 


BIN COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Write for full details of the 
CONSERCO Plan, including rates. 
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@ New heavy duty trucks are very scarce, 
yet you need one badly to handle your hauling 
requirements, 


Here’s How You Get That Truck 


Go to your nearest truck dealer and arrange 
to have a THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel 
DRIVE installed. This will convert your new 
or used 114-2 ton medium into a six-wheel, 
heavy duty truck... with two driving axles 
under the load... capable of hauling 
100% more payload, climbing steeper grades, 
moving loads over bad ground conditions. 





This is the THORNTON DRIVE, consisting of two driving axles; two- 
speed geor cose assembly; “walking beam” type springs; wheels; tires. 


THORNTON TANDEM CO. 


8701 GRINNELL AVENUE © PlLaza 9700 


Dept. 5 


DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Investigate THORNTON Avfomatic-Locking 
DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles 


In Canada see: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor 








THORNTON /%R22 "nee DRIVE 
ON YOUR 1-2 TON MEDIUM TRUCK 


And the cost of your converted heavy duty truck is 
less than the original cost of a new heavy truck of 
the same capabilities. 


3-4 tons 


PAYLOAD 








8-10 Tons 
PAY LOAD 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO 


Write for complete facts. Send for free descriptive 
folders today. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


Thornton Tandem Co. 
8701 Grinnell Avenue, Dept. 5 
Detroit 13, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Please send me catalog of facts on changing my 1%2-2 ton 
truck into a heavy duty truck. 


ESS, Se St i oc 
a ae = 








Make of Truck. cisalsteticases 2 cai eae as 
Used for 
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ATCHING BIN. Bin—250 yd. capacity—190 yd. 3-compartment aggregate 


400 bbl. cement. 


BUTLER CEMENT STORAGE BINS. 2,000 bbl. capacity, 2-compartment, 


3,000 bbl. capacity, single compartment. 


jets and steam jets. 
ATCHERS. 
scale, manual operation. 


All bins equipped with air 


1 Butler aggregate 5 yd. capacity, complete with beam-type 


| Butler cement 3,000 lb. capacity, complete with beam-type scale, man- 


ial or automatic operation. 


| Butler water batcher 200 gals. capacity, beam-type scale, complete 
with 400 gal. surge tank and valves, manual or automatic operation. 
EVATOR & TRACK SCREW. 300 bbl. per hour capacity. screw 37 ft. long, 
equipped for either box car or hopper car cement delivery. Complete 


with 20 hp. electric motor. 
)NVEYORS. 


1 Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyor 224’ 6” long, equipped 


with: 50 hp. Century motor; one 40 yd. track hopper: one 20 yd. track 


hopper; one 20 yd. truck hopper. 


All necessary A frames, trusses and 


supports included. All hoppers equipped with discharge gates. 
| Barber Greene 36” horizontal conveyor 129’ 6” long. Complete with 
18 double clam-type fill valves, 20 hp. Century electric motor complete 


with trusses. 


| Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyor 60' 6” long. Complete with 15 
hp. electric motor, trusses and supporters. 

All conveyors in excellent condition; two-way Alemite system of lubri- 
cation; band-type brake; pivoted distributor, ground level controlled. 


Conveyors operated under cover while in use. 


idler rollers in good shape. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Collecting hop- 
per under batcher, 5 feet ce- 
ment screw feeder complete 
with motor for automatic con- 
trol of cement. Traveling hop- 
per for charging batch trucks. 
Extra cement buckets, drive 
chain, elevator chain for ce- 
ment elevator and track screw, 
etc. 





We usually have on 
hand late model 
trucks ranging from 
1/2 to 10-ton capac- 
ities with all types 
of bodies. 








5647 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


00 


Idler take-up and return 


Extra length new 500 ft. belt available. 


Telephone: Prospect 9500 


BATCHING PLANT 


Capacity 250-350 Cu. Yd. 
Per Hour ... Available 
for Immediate Delivery. 


Complete Butler concrete plant. Ex- 
cellent condition, used only 7 months. 
Adaptable for either commercial or 
construction use where high rate of 
concrete pour may be required. 
Equipped for manual, semi-atito- 
matic or automatic operational con- 
trol. See details below. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Pit and Quarry 
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capacity. 


For a Quick “Take-Off” and sustained pace in 
concrete block output, 
MULTIPLEX high-speed machines. 


MULTIPLEX offers a wide variety of super- 
efficient mixing equipment, with all types of 
accessories necessary for economical mass pro 


We can recommend MULTIPLEX units for 


modernizing your plant and enlarging its 





reserve one of the 








Our universal type MULTIPLEX 
Standard Tamper for making plain 
and stripper, or face blocks, on 
one base. Easily convertible as 
business expands. Supplied with 
4-bar or 8-bar tamper, either power 
or hand operated. 


Write for Booklet describing the 
MULTIPLEX complete line of con- 
crete mixing equipment, including 
Double and Single Hand Press 
Strippers, Power Press Strippers, 
and Super-Tampers. 





The MULTIPLEX Flue Block Machine 
makes ventilated, solid or lightweight 
units, including all attachments for ven- 
tilator and stove pipe openings. 











ELMORE 





CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


Frank Muenzer, President 
o 


-— ty 





MULTIPLEX Multi-Mixer with reverse 


action insures fast and thor. 
of every batch. Side, end 


OHIO Fe. y * *. 








Make 6 to 48°" 


GONGRETE PIPE 


with ONE Machine 


Produce Pipe Profitably 





Universal's “All-Purpose” Machine pro- 
duces Concrete Pipe in all sizes from 6” 
to 48”—and shows you a worth-while 
profit. With a tamping capacity of 680 
strokes per minute, your product is more 
dense, durable, finished in appearance. 
We can also outfit you for making larger 
sizes, up to 135”. 


Write today for Catalog and Details. 





yes CONCRETE 
er PIPE CO. 


/ 


—— Columbus 15, Ohio 
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ARE YOU SELLING THE BIG 
FARM MARKET CONCRETE PRODUCTS? 


use 





MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. Memphis 


Chicago . . 


. and get your share 
of this twenty billion 
dollar farm business. 








Building programs are beginning to 
move fast. Are you ready? 

N & F bins, with proper conveyors 
to store and load sand and gravel, 
will cut labor costs, cut trucking 
needs, save time and money at-every 
turn. Stave construction—can be 
moved for re-erection. Any capacity. 
Guaranteed. Get catalog now. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 


CAMDEN, OHIO 
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The Kirkham Vibrator 


CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE 


= Sturdy Construction. 
= Moderate in Price. 
= Low Upkeep. 
= Simplicity of Operation. 


Various size molds 


quickly interchangeable. 


Liner plates in molds 


replaceable when worn. 


Complete vibration in- 


suring dense, durable 


blocks. 


Plain wood or steel 
pallets adaptable to 


all boxes. 





Concrete Transport Mixer Co. 
650 Rosedale Avenue 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 





FASTEST POURING 


we a 
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yo 
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Almost Any Job of 


Concrete Can be 
Done Faster with 


; a JAEGER TRUCK 


MIXERS 


ae 


“HICH DUMP” 


Millions of yards of Jaeger Truck-Mixed Concrete 

on major war work (exceeding the output of all 
other makes combined) prove the advantages of _.~ 
these motorized concrete plants. Nimble, flexible 
and fast, they speed placement, solve problem 

of extended or.continuous pours. 





Nw 
x 





THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 
602 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mixers—Pumps—Hoists 
Paving Equipment 








BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 


ONE MAN HANDLES 48 BLOCKS 
NO BREAKAGE 


Handle your green concrete 
products the way that more 
than 800 me concrete prod- 
ucts plants do, WITH BAR- 
RETT LIFT-TRUCKS EQUIPPED 
WITH A SUPER-SPRING 
FRAME AND RUBBER TIRES. 
Eliminate breakage — joggling 
out of shape and spoilage. 
Save time, money and labor 
by eliminating all unnecessary 
handling and breakage. Take 
your blocks direct from the 
machine to the curing room— 
with ease and dispatch. One 
man handles 48 blocks of the 
8x8xl6 size—or, 32 blocks of 
the 8x!2xl6 size. 

Write for illustrated circular. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


3261 West 30th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives in all principal cities 





































ribbed centre 


CONVEYOR § 
BELT 


The patented 
pattern of 
this belt, en- 
ables it to 
carry even 
wet loads up 
improbably 
steep grades 
without slip- 
ping. It is 
possibly the 
best belt in the world for conditions where 
slipping is bad. 


The AMERICAN RUBBER Mfg. Co. 


PARK AVENUE OAKLAND 8, 


CALIFORNIA 
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—and a great new line of 


STEARNS Block Machiner 


This letter, 
sent to all STEARNS repre- 
sentatives, carries a vital 
message to all Concrete 
Products Manufacturers. 





A revolutionary new 
block making method 


"Ee 


Will be ready for 
post-war block plants 


Adapted to 
present Joltcretes Pa 


In War —In Peace 


TEARNS LEADS—= 


Gene O.sen,. PRESIDENT 


Designers and manufacturers of modern Concrete Products Plant Equipment: Vibration and tamp-type 
block and brick machines « Mixers « Skip Loaders 


Licensed under the basic Gelbman Vibration Patents 
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HOW A @ BUCKET LOADER CUTS 
COSTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR! 





e@ Any contractor knows that the continuous 
operation of a bucket loader yields a higher 
yardage of bulk material at a less cost than any 
other method of loading. But, the cost of oper- 
ating a Barber-Greene Bucket Loader is lowest 
of all. Here are a few of the long-life and time- 
saving features that keep expenses at rock 
bottom: 


1. Strain and damage to boom frame are prevented 
because the thrust of loading is transmitted directly 
to the crawlers through push arms. 





2. Clean pick-up, requiring no additional hand labor, 
is assured by the automatic follow-up scraper. 


3. Wear of working parts is reduced with use of a 
double transmission that permits 12 crowding speeds. 


4. An automatic overload release prevents breakage 
of operating units. 


5. Points of greatest wear on the buckets are faced 
with an abrasion-resisting weld. 


For complete details see your B-G represen- 
tative or write the Barber-Greene Company, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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FOR THE 
‘MECHANICAL 





AMEE 


That's what somebody once 

1 a derrick—a ‘mechanical 

e.’’ One looks just about as 

yard as the other. But there 

semblance ends. When the 

k boom swings into action, 

2 load dangling in mid-air 

the hoist line, things get done 
ITry. 


derrick depends for much 
lifting capacity on the slim, 
wire rope that lowers and 
the boom .. . and the rope 
andles the actual load. When- 
u see great blocks of stone 
three and four high, there's 
1 chance that Purple Strand 
hand in moving and stacking 
Purple Strand is Bethlehem’s 
um-quality rope, and it's 
eered for loads like the huge 
hunks that are shown in the 


wire-rope language, Purple 
means strength tre- 












mendous lifting power. And you 
can combine this strength with 
high flexibility by getting Purple 
Strand in the Form-Set construc- 
tion. Purple Strand Form-Set is a 
preformed rope, one that’s been 
freed of many internal stresses and 
conditioned for bending around 
sharp turns. This ‘‘bendability” 
means longer life; greater resist- 
ance to bending fatigue; lower 
overall rope costs. 


Whenever a derrick needs re- 
rigging, insure its top performance 


When you think WIRE ROPE 





... think BETHLEHEM 
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by using Purple Strand. And don’t 
forget, Bethlehem also makes a 
full selection of ropes for guy lines 
—with a bethanized zinc coating 
for protection against weather. 
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Here is a typical example of what 

takes place when a quarry changes 
over to the Dempster-Dumpster system 
of hauling material. 


In the operation illustrated above—a 
large western limestone quarry—the 
method of hauling was changed from 
track and cars to a Dempster-Dumpster 
Unit and a number of detachable bodies. 
Although bodies are loaded by mechan- 
ical shovel, production has been increased 
20% and costs of production reduced 
20°. Where hand loading is the method 
used in loading the detachable bodies, pro- 
duction and savings are usually greater. 


No amount of words can explain how 
simply and easily the Dempster-Dumpster 
can make such savings possible. But to 
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Production up 20% 
Cost Down 20% 





see it in operation is all that is neces- 
sary to convince you that once put in 
operation, increased production and 
great reduction ‘in cost are sure. 


When one Dempster-Dumpster and a 
number of bodies can do the work of 3 
to 5 conventional trucks, big savings in 
gas, tires, trucks and manpower are sure. 
Write for complete information. Demp- 
ster Brothers, Inc., 15 Springdale, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., U.S.A. 















INCREASE crus#eo 


Jeffrey 
Miracle Hammer 
Crushers for 
Primary 


Service 


Jeffrey Swing 
Hammer Pulverizers 
for 
Fine Grinding 








UCTION WITH 


Jeffrey is in a position to furnish you 
with a complete line of impact pri- 
mary crushers and secondary pulver- 


izers. 


Our trained staff of reduction engi- 
neers and metallurgists insure the 
proper application and the best 
abrasive-resistant metals — for in- 
creased production and economical 
operation. 


Automatically - controlled vibrating 
feeders can be furnished to provide 
uniform, maximum feed, which in 
many cases increase capacities up 


to 20%. 


Investigate. 


B= 
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These two Universal Crushing Plants are sup- 
plying crushed rock for the Rock County, Wis- 
consin airport (Class IV) near Janesville, Wisc. 
Plant at left, owned by Art Overgaard, Elroy, 
Wis., consists of 546-P primary unit with 20” 
x 36” jaw crusher and secondary unit with 30” 
x 18” crushing rolls, double deck screen, roto- 
vator and conveyors. Plant below owned by 
Rock Road Construction Company, Chicago, 
consists of two complete plants in tandem—one 
with 10” x 36” jaw crusher, double deck screen 
and conveyors and one with 40” x 22” crushing 
rolls and 234 deck screen, rotavator 
and swivel conveyor. Over 200 yds. 
& per hr. of 1” material 
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5 new 16-page catalog is illustrated throughout with photographs 
ind drawings showing details of the modern features of Series 50 
Hendy Diesels. Series 50 Diesels range from 350 to 675 horsepower, 
and are available in models for marine or stationary applications, or 
with generators as complete Diesel-generator sets. 


rosnua MMEERIDY..0n worxs 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


BOSTON > BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON 


ews 
Yoh, 
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TURBO-GENERATORS REDUCTION GEARS = 


STEAM TURBINES 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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On scores of big earth and rock moving jobs, and 
in industrial operations too, Rear-Dump and 
Bottom-Dump EUCLIDS are moving more yards 
and tons per hour at consistently lower cost. 
Carrying pay loads of 15 to 30 tons at speeds up 
to 33 m.p.h., EUCLIDS cut down the round trip 
time from the loading unit to dump and carry 
more pay loads per hour. 

Designed and built throughout for the hard 
service of off-the-highway hauling, EUCLIDS 
actually cost less to own than ordinary hauling 
equipment. Lower operating and maintenance 





*» COST LESS 





cost, plus dependable trouble-free operation, 
has made Euclid the favorite equipment of 
contractors and industrial users for hauling 
all kinds of heavy excavation and materials. 

If you need new equipment for a current job 
or are planning for your peace time require- 
ments, be sure to consult your Euclid distrib- 
utor or write us for descriptive literature. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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to war-time buyers 


The Haiss‘'75"’ Loader 
n creeper mounting is 
esigned for the sub- 
titution of wheels and 
neumatic tires, when 
1e latter are again 
reely available. 


Vo reason, then, to 
postpone buying. 








Some in Khaki in Far Places 


... ome Carry the Load 
ms, at Mine and 


The EXTRA STAMINA inherent in the simple, functional de- 
sign of HAISS LOADERS is real. Whether loading precious 
chromite ore or hurrying repairs to a bomb-torn air field, they 
put up big truck-loads FAST... . It’s the pay off for HAISS su- 
periority in positive self-feeding, efficient slow-speed “crowding” 
and a Haiss-designed heavy-duty transmission—with all clutches 
and gears running in oil... These same advantages make the 
HAISS a best buy on every loading job. Catalog on Request. 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 142nd St. & Rider Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
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CHEAPER FUEL MEANS 


neaper Ele tricity 


Sheff DIESEL 


GENERATING SET 


LOWERS NIGHT OPERATING COSTS 
FOR HUGE 30-TON REVOLVING CRANE 


N hundreds of installations like this one, Sheppard 

Diesel Generating Sets cut electric bills for users. 
These generating sets make low cost electricity from 
cheap fuel. They'll even operate efficiently on the lowest 
priced domestic furnace oil! And use less of it! .. . for 
Sheppard Diesels are engineered to squeeze every last 
watt of power from every last drop of fuel! 

Besides being thrifty, Sheppard Diesels are the simpli- 
fied Diesels that give dependable service in the hands of 
any average operator. They’re delivered fully adjusted . . . 
fully equipped. A Sheppard goes on the job fast... . and 
stays on the job for keeps. 

A limited number of Sheppard Diesels are now avail- 
able. Let us advise you about obtaining WPB approval. 

Mail coupon today for free litera- 
ture describing Sheppard Diesel 
Generating Sets. 





POWER UNITS, 8 TO 50 HP + GENERATING SETS, 3 TO 30 KW 


Sheppard Generating Sets provide low-cost, dependable lighting for 30-ton revolving 
barge-mounted cranes. These cranes ore being built by Turney Manufacturing & 
Engineering Co. of Houston,Texas...Washington Iron Works,Seattle, Wash... . Pointer- \ = On 6 oe ee oe oe oe oe oe 
Willamette Co., Portland, Ore. Note cleanliness and compact arrangement of entire unit. 


R. H. Sheppard Company 
113 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. — es 


Please send me free literature describing 
Sheppard Diesel Generating Sets. 


Name 


Firm Name -- ----- 
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Water-Jacketed 
Cylinder 





-- with an ALL Water-= 
Cooled Portable! 


Hot weather .. . cold weather, it makes no dif- **All water-cooling’” has other exceptional 
ference in the operating efficiency of a Gardner- advantages. Discharge temperatures are lower... 
Denver ‘‘all water-cooled”’ Two-Stage Portable effecting considerable savings in oil consumption 
Compressor. Its completely water - jacketed and in valuable air hoses. High efficiency is sus- 





-ompressor cylinders keep cool in summer .. . tained ... air output is higher . . . horsepower 
varm in winter. Temperature or altitude ex- requirements lower. And Gardner-Denver “all 
tremes do not reduce its capacity or limit its water-cooled” portables require no pampering, 
yperation. Hot or cold, it keeps right on delivering. regardless of operating conditions. 





GARDNER-DENVER SINKERS 


Popular with contractors and 
operators alike, Gardner- 
Denver Sinkers are noted for 
their smooth, easy riding char- 
acteristics and perfect balance, 
assuring more footage per shift. 





For complete information on Gardner-Denver Portable Compressors and 
Sinkers, write for illustrated bulletins. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 
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TTelsmith Super Scrubber 
2ZTwo Telsmith Sand Classifiers 
3Telsmith Sand Drag 


4Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary 
Crusher G-11 








@® Hempt Brothers, Harrisburg, Pa., are quarry and gravel plant 
operators. War work demands for concrete necessitated building 
a new plant on a large deposit near Elizabethtown, Pa. Quantity 
processing of the crumbly quartzose conglomerate requires generous 
crushing, screening, classifying capacity. Yet co-operation with the 
war effort meant holding the use of new machinery and critical 
materials to a minimum. 





One of those tough, it-can’t-be-done problems. But Telsmith 
Engineers came through with the right answer and the right equip- 
ment. The result is a balanced, flexible, smooth-working plant 
turning out 75-100 tons per hr. washed silica sand. 

From a scalping screen following the primary breaker, plus 34” 
material goes to a No. 36 Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary Crusher 
in closed circuit with the scalper. Minus 34" goes to a 4’ x 10’ Tel- 
smith double deck Pulsator Screen over a 35-ton steel bin. One size 
of crushed gravel is stored in bin; and plus 34,” pebbles are chuted 
to a 40’ x 22” Telsmith high speed, roller bearing Double Roll 
Crusher with adjustable flow belt feeder. This crusher is also in 
closed circuit. Minus 34,’ sand size goes through a 72” x 1014’ 
Telsmith Super Scrubber and then to two large-bowl, 3-side over- 
flow, twin-screw Telsmith Sand Classifiers making concrete sand 
which goes to a 200-ton steel bin or to ground storage. Classifier 
overflow is flumed to a 60” x 30’ Telsmith Sand Drag which produces 
plaster sand. For details on Telsmith equipment get Bulletin G-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





* Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London 
51 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bidg. . 247 Third Street Boehck Eqpt. Co. Mines Eng. & Eqpt. Co. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 6, Ill. Philadelphia 2, Pa. Cambridge 42, Mass. Milwaukee 3, Wis. San Francisco 4—-Los Angeles 14 
Brandeis M. & S. Co. Rish Equipment Co. Rish Equipment Co North Carolina Egqpt. Co. Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 


Louisville 8, Ky. Charleston 22, & Clarksburg, W. Va. Roanoke 7, & Richmond 10, Va. Raleigh and Charlotte 1,N.C. Knoxville 8, & Nashville 6, Tenn 
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FOR THE COMING 


ROAD BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


WITH A SECO PC* 


: VIBRATING SCREEN 





PC*—Positive Control of the 
Gyrating Action 


‘hen the "go signal" is given for the approaching 
1d building programs, you'll want to have the kind 
f equipment that will enable you to get the maxi- 
um tonnages at the lowest possible cost. 


r your screening requirements you'll want a vibrat- 
j screen that will screen more tons per hour, at 
wer cost per ton and one that will deliver long 

lependable service at maximum capacities. You'll 

vant a Seco, the only vibrating screen with positive 
ntrol of the gyrating action—your assurance that 
ery inch of screen is 100% on the job—under all 
2d conditions. Hundreds of leading operators and 
ntractors use and endorse Seco screens. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog Today! 
Dept. A 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
9 lafayette Avenue, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 











HOW FLINK inan 


SPREADER PAYS 
WAY YEAR ROUND 


It isn’t possible to spread lime all the time. When fields 
are wet or crops are growing your lime spreader trucks 
can be used for other profitable jobs if they are 
equipped with Flink Self-Feeding Spreaders. The Flink 
fits all dump trucks as a replacement 

end gate . . . truck can still 
be used for all trucking and 
hauling jobs, for road work, 
for sand and cinder spreading. 

























ONE 


MAN SPREADER 


You can make money with 
your Flink-equipped trucks 
365 days in the year! Spread 
more lime in less time when 
lime spreading can be done. 
Use your trucks to do 101 
other jobs when you can't 
spread lime. The expense 
of having one purpose lime 
spreader trucks stand idle— 
which experienced operators 
estimate at $25 per day—is 
entirely avoided by men who 
use Flink Self-Feeding 
Spreaders, because Flink 
Spreaders do not interfere 


with the general use of the 


Write for complete literature. 


509 Vermilion St., Streator, Illinois 


The FLINK COMPANY 





truck. 


Strictly a one man outfit. 
The driver of the truck op- 
erates the spreader from the 
cab. 


Spreads wet or dry materials, 
thick or thin as desired, up 
to 1” in size, 15’ to 28’ wide, 
depending on type of ground 


and nature of material. 


Fits all standard 514’ and 6’ 
dump bodies as a replace- 
ment end gate. Permits 
dumping of loads in usual 
way, or spreader can be re- 


moved in 5 minutes. 
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SAVE SCREENING 
TIME — AND COSTS 


with HENDRICK 
PERFORATED PLATE! 


Full clearance in Hendrick Perforated 
Plate prevents work stoppage through 
clogging Finer, lower-cost screening 
is assured — and product uniformity 
guaranteed, as uniform mesh is main- 
tained for the life of the screen. 


a a, PES Hendrick Perforated Plate is supplied 
oy All Types — All Sizes in any size and shape of opening — 
Lig Pabst — i round, square, squaround, rectangu- 


lar, hexagonal, slotted, oval and ta- 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. pered — in a wide range of metals. 


47 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. Fos ee ee Lee 
abrasive materials, Hendrick High 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities—Consult Telephone Directory Carbon Heat Treated Steel is espe- 


Makers of Hendrick Perforated Metals, Hendrick Mitco Shur-Site cially recommended. 
Treads, Hendrick Mitco Armorgrids 


WELLMAN 


Wkiam BUCKETS 


Welded Rolled Steel construction 
builds longer life and greater utility into Wellman 
buckets. Multiple Rope and Power Arm types. 
Dragline. Power Wheel. Special Service Buckets. 


¥% to 16% yd. capacity. 
Sead gor Salletin 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
7014 Central Avenue . Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Sales and Service Agencies in Principal Cities 
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We enter the new year with a profound 
feeling that Victory is not far away— 
that soon LIMA Shovels, Cranes and 
Draglines will be coming off the assembly 


lines ear-marked for peacetime operation. V i CT ©, RY 
When that time comes LIMA will have a 
ane ee = 


line of Shovels, Cranes and Draglines that 
will be especially designed and built for 
the big jobs that you have planned for 
the future. 


This war has provided a tough proving 


ground for excavators and material 
handling equipment. It has brought to 
the forefront the ruggedness and depend- 
ability of LIMA-MADE equipment, built 


to perform under extreme pressure. \s 


. rhe 2 2 | 
» \ rae 
\ As their wartime task continues, LIMA . 
\ engineers continue to make improve- 
mM ments in design and construction that 
i\ you may have, after Victory, the best 
\ shovels, cranes and draglines built. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 


<3. 4 ‘4 VY (A | Ss “ Cr (Oh fh (4 Ss Bs ; \. Shovel and Crane Division LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 
DPraglin CS A Type and Size 





FOR EVERY JUB 











Model 5SF Semi-Trailer with 1 Cu. Yd. Rock Body 


SEMI-TRAILER DUMP UNITS 


WITH ROCK TYPE OPEN END OR STANDARD TAIL-GATE 
TYPE BODIES FOR ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIAL HAUL- 
ING ARE AVAILABLE FOR SALE TO APPROVED USERS. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


= TRUCK ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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. « « it will pay 
you to investigate the 
results obtained by the 
use of Honan-Crane Oil 
Purification Equipment. 





* There are too many F cP 
operators who are sour on ri vs 
Oil Purification . . . completely Fi ——\ 
disappointed with the results they 
are getting with cheap and inadequate 
oil filters and strainers. | 


| 
Honan-Crane ‘‘Continuous’”’ Oil Puri- | 
fiers are constantly replacing this ineffi- 

cient equipment, but such costly experi- = 
mentation is the long, hard way to get \ 
good results. | 


We believe that if any operator or 
prospective purchaser will first expose 
himself to the value of Honan-Crane 
Equipment in the terms of results at- \ \ 


tained, he will buy Honan-Crane and 
get the kind of Oil Purification every —> 
operator wants .. . THE CONTINUOUS ‘ 
REMOVAL OF ALL ABRASIVES, ——— 
ACIDS, SLUDGES and DANGEROUS 
CONTAMINATION AS FAST AS IT (> 

IS LIBERATED BY THE OPERAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 


The cost of such effective purification 
is very small in relation to the savings 
accomplished in reduced wear and low- 
ered maintenance costs. 
















Write for 
ering bulletins 
an 
complete information 
on the 
purification of any 


kind of oil. 





engine 








HONAN-CRANE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 


56 Indiana Avenue —_ Lebanon, Indiana 
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Make wire rope last... 
keep it on the job 


Sharing your wire rope with the armed forces 
doesn’t mean going without; it just means taking 
care of what you have. For example, inspect it 
often. Lubricate when indicated. Operate at ca- 
pacity, but don’t overload. 


When you must replace a rope, get Preformed 
Yellow Strand for heavy-duty quarry jobs. It's 
strong, flexible, highly resistant to kinking and 
fatigue—qualities that result in long rope life. 
Specify Preformed Yellow Strand for hoist and 
drag lines on your dragline machine . . . for hold- 
ing and closing lines on clam shells. . . for hoist 
and swing lines and as rack and crowd ropes on 
power shovels. B & B engineers will gladly help 
you choose the right rope and use it right. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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od up your oper- 
ns, regardless of 
ligging condi- 
».move more 
tterials faster... 
Pp pay-loads 
tner by replac- 
id buckets with 
{ENDRIX Light- 
sight on your 
rglines. 








Cleaner 


features 


20% TO 40% LIGHT. 
ER THAN OTHER 
BUCKETS. 


MANGANESE STEEL 


' CHAINS, FITTINGS 


AND TOOTH.-POINTS. 


. ALL.WELDED CON. 
STRUCTION—NO RIV. 
ETS TOWORKLOOSE. 


FULL PAY LOAD 
EVERY TRIP, DRY 
OR WET DIGGING. 


Available in three types—light, 
medium and heavy duty—% to 20 
cubic yards—with or without per- 
forations. Write today for descrip- 
tive literature, 


























NEW LEADER Truck Body Type 


LIME SPREADERS 


Can Now Be Purchased Without Triple AAA 
Certificates or Priority 





ath 
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VTHENEW LEADER* 
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| i above picture shows a rear view of the new 
model NEW LEADER marl and lime spreader. 
This spreader is equipped with an extra wide con- 
veyor and two distributor discs and is strictly a one- 
man spreader. You will be able to haul wet lime or 
marl and, due to the large opening in the back end 
of the spreader, material will always feed onto the 
distributor disc evenly. 


This spreader has many outstanding features. Both 
gear boxes driving the distributor discs are equipped 
with cut steel gears and ball-bearings running in a 
dust-proof and oil-tight gear case. The large gear 
box driving the wide chain conveyor is equipped with 
a steel ring gear and pinion and a thrust bearing 
also running in a dust-proof and oil-tight gear case. 
Bearing hangers are placed underneath the distribu- 
tor discs; these are ps equipped with ball bearings. 
This helps to carry the weight of the distributor discs 
and the load, the weight not being suspended from 
the gears in the small gear box. With this arrange- 
ment you are assured longer lived gears. The frame- 
work of the spreader is of hardwood. 


These spreaders can now be purchased without 
priority or certificates of any kind. Write us for 
any additional information, also prices. 


Write today for latest catalog 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the World’s Most Complete Line of Spread- 
ers, Including Lime Spreaders, Sand and Cinder Spreaders, 
Chip Rock, Clay and Dirt Spreaders. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U. S. A. Phone 32017-32018 
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OIL BURNERS 





for improving Calcium Kiln Firing 





The Calcium Products Corp., Inc., Bunnell, 
Florida, operates a new plant which is process- 
ing coquina shell deposits to supply vital cal- 
cium elements in feeds and grits. 


The 4' x 37' rotary kiln for drying the shell is 
direct-fired by a RAY Oil Burner. This modern- 
design unit develops maximum kiln efficiency 
through its great flame length and uniform 
intensity. 


RAY Oil Burners are built for all types and 
capacities of kilns and dryers. Let RAY engi- 
neers help solve your problem. 


Write for Information and Address of Nearest Dealer 


RAY OIL BURNER CO. 


407 Bernal Ave., San Francisco 12, Calif. 











SUPLhO 
Cross Perforated 
Steel Sheets and Plates 


For War Production and Post-War Prosperity 


Designed to fit VIBRATING, REVOLVING, AND 
SHAKING EQUIPMENT 





Combine ACCURATE SIZING and MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


Write for illustrative and descriptive literature. 


Cross Service Agencies 
Located in all Principal Cities 


CROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Mfg. Plant and Offices 
CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOB-TESTED 
PERFORMANCE 


ASSURED WITH 


LINK-BELT 


VIBRATING 
— SCREENS 


' @ Whether the work calls for sizing, dewatering or recovering 
all kinds of wet or dry materials, you can depend on Link-Belt 
Screens to do the job. They are known for their high efficiency 
and low-cost operation, the result of over 20 years’ experience 
in the design, manufacture and application of screens of all types. 
Made in a number of standard sizes—single or multiple decks, 
with or without enclosures, for light, heavy or extra-heavy duty. 
Complete data given in Books 1762 and 1977. Specify Link-Beit 
and be assured of “‘job-tested-performance.”’ 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 
300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
Offices in Principal Cities 9749 


BY4,77 7, AY 
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Powerful, Compact, Safe, Lightweight 


FOR MECHANICAL DRIVES 


or Direct Connected to Generator in 
Climax 15 and 30 kva Generating Sets 


i 


















CLIMAX DIESELS 


22 and 44 maximum h. p. 
(at 1200 rpm) 
2 and 4-cylinder 


MODEL D297 CLIMAX DIESEL ENGINE 
MAXIMUM RATING 44 H.P. 








’ E Is more power—more nozzles, positive lubrication, 
' pendable, low cost cooling and electric starting . 

for stationary or equipment. For complete infor- 

e industrial or marine mation and specification bulle- 

e than is commonly tin, write Climax Engineering 

ible in a small, space- Company, Clinton, Iowa. 

* package. Climax 
are strongly built 

one piece construc- 

»f cylinders and 

use. They are 4- 

cycle type, solid 
tion, compression 

on engines that 
nstantly and oper- 
noothly on cheap, 

jard grade fuel oil. 
lard equipment in- 
American Bosch 

pump and injection 











Write Headquarters for the Catalog You Need 


~~, 
1586—Blaw-Knox Concrete Buckets. ‘Burtoning” handling Nitrates, Grain; 
1606—Blaw-Knox Buckets for Con- Potash, Etc. 

No. es 2 Line Lever 
my Arm Buckets for Rehandling, Barge 
1696—Blaw-Knox Buckets for Cleanup, General Purpose, Hard Dig- 
) Drum Hoists for use on Railroads. —_ ging, Dredging. ' 
Foundries, Etc. No. 1865—Blaw-Knox 4 Rope Buckets 

Ne. 1745—Blaw-Knox Buckets for for Coal, Ore and Cleanup. 








BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


2004 Farmers’ Bank EBldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Keep your conveyor 
helts going with 


[FLEXCO) 


Ei > BELT FASTENERS 
























e FLEXCO H D RIP 
PLATES are used in re-° 
pairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between Fae ‘ 
outer bolts gives the a, 

fastener a long grip on . Se ~ 
the edges of the rip, @ Avoid shutdowns and lengthen the 
tea ing own life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
P elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 


from bulging. 
fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 


ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 
y by using Flexco methods. 

° FLEXCO H D BELT - Bulletin F-100 shows ex- 

FASTENERS make a actly how to make tight 

strong, tight butt joint butt joints in conveyor 

with long life. Re- belts with Flexco HD Belt 

cessed plates embed Fasteners. Also illustrates 


in belt, compress belt 
ends: and peeves! phy step by step the latest 


separation. Six sizes in Practice in repairing rips 

steel and alloys. and putting in patches. ; 
FLEXIR™F. STEEL LACING COMPANY Write for 

4623 Lexington St., Chicago your copy 


[78> (ee) E—i __® BELT FASTENERS 











Sold by supply houses everywhere 








“TAILORED -TO-THE-JOB™ 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 





‘Built and equipped by 


COLUMBUS" 


; explains the “success story” of many modern plants like the 
above Ohio operation. 

This is a typical example of COLUMBUS care and efficiency. COLUMBUS 
engineers supervised the layout and construction work, and furnished 
all the elevating and conveying machinery. 

COLUMBUS-designed plants—or single machines—combine top working 
ability and economy. Write for Catalog. 


THE COLUMBUS CONVEYOR CO. 
COLUMBUS * Ohio 
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Can You Use SAVINGS? 


Baughman’s New ‘‘Model C’”’ 


Cinder, Chip or Lime Spreader 





WAVY YARD 
aa RARBOR TH 


Davenport 
Locomotives 
are Available in 
Steam 
Gasoline 
Diesel 
with 
Electric 
or Mechanical 
Drive 





EXPORT 
OFFICE 








BROWN & SITES 


Reductions in operating costs will be 
mighty welcome during the competitive 
post-war years If rail haulage is a 
part of your set-up you will find 
Davenport Locomotives a major source 
of profit-increasing economies 


Take the case of Mr. V. O. Johnston, 
President of the Lincoln Sand & Gravel 


Co. He reports a savings of better than 
$25.00 per eight-hour day from his 
$4-ton Davenport Diesel-Electric as 
compared with steam operation. 


Now is the time to marshal the facts 
about modern haulage ‘‘The Davenport 
Way.” Our engineers will welcome a 
description of your haulage conditions 
and will gladly submit reliable recom- 
mendations—all without obligation 


50 Church St., New York 
Cable Add. "'BROSITES" 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WOR 


A OWISION OF DAVENPORT B 


ESLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 


PIT AND QUARRY 








January, 1945 








ARMSTRONG- BRAY 
Gear and Wheel Pullers 











Prompt Shipments 
from Stock 


STEELGRIP Standard Rigid 
Arm Gear and Wheel Pullers 
are of improved design. Will 


hot slip from work. Arms 
are forged and heat-treated. 
2-arm, 3-arm and_ée£ =spécial 


models. 12 types and sizes. 
CHAINGRIP Universal Pull- 
ers pull wheels, solid gears, 
pinions, ete., even at consid- 
erable distance from end of 
shaft. Proof-tested chains 
have both chain hooks and 
special pulley hooks, 3-ton 
and 12-ton capacities. 


Write for Catalog Sheets 
Armstrong-Bray & Co. 


“The Belt Lacing People” 
5386 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30 
U. S. A. 








This Spreader is easily attached to any dump truck in a 


few minutes. Distributors always remain level 


or can be 


tipped to any angle. Spread remains near the ground, 


Price $135.00 Complete, F. O. B. Jerseyville. 
Net Weight, 175 Pounds. 








Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘ Hi-Speed”’ 
line of Self-Unloading Equipment. 


Model E, Belt Conveyor Type 
Model D, Chain Conveyor Type 
Model H, Wide Chain Type 
Model F, Flat Bed Type 

Ask for recommendations—we have a reliable distributor near you. 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Factories ¢ Jerseyville, Illinois 





Model C, Cinder and Chip 
Spreader 
Model J, Transfer Type 
Model L, Car Unloader 
Model M, Car Unloader 








PRIORITIES WERE NEVER NEEDED FOR OUR EQUIPMENT! 








This 


Rely on RELIANCE for 
Rock Crushers, Bucket 
Elevators, Revolving 
Screens, Wash Boxes, 
Feeders, Belt Conveyors, 
Air Separators, Hoists, 
Drag Lines, and other 
material handling equip- 
ment. 


Write for Bulletin 


job takes RELIAN C E 


EQUIPMENT 


Large-scale, profitable crushed rock 
production requires the right tools 
throughout — nothing “almost as 
good” will do! 

That’s why a fast-growing list of 
successful installations — like the 
above — are RELIANCE-Equipped 
“from top to toe!” 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
Distributors in all principal cities of the U. S. A. 

























Ay 





TRE LeEr ~MARKLEY-CARTER 
PORTABLE DUST COLLECTOR 
**Collects and Controls’’ 


It’s defeat day for dangerous and costly dusts on your rock drilling jobs. 
Model 1WD This modern protective method 


® Reduces silicosis hazard to © Increases drilling speed 
safe hygienic limits up to 33% 


® Reduces sharpening expense © Reduces drillsteel wear 
® Eliminates wet drilling : 
Keeps plant, motors, and machinery clean and free from harmful dusts. | 


RALPH B. CARTER COMPANY 
192 ATLANTIC ST., HACKENSACK, N. J. 53 PARK PL., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 





Eeemee eee 


































































































































































































































hr Sr UNIVERSAL 
=a Kl | Wouen Wire i 4. SCREENS 
a | — — SCREENS : 
(ei: 1 - || GUARANTEED to give you 
| LT Holt. Century te | best results on your most dif- 
WT ui of ficult separations. 
~ a; : Dependability i | 
=> coo | seer 0 RUGGED - SIMPLE Construe- aed 
“AL TT TT : tion. LOWEST in FIRST cost Model 
' a : and MAINTENANCE cost. 42” x 96”, 
i Ss m SQUARE OPENING Motor & 
a OBLONG OPENING Catalog No. 107,—32 pages ie -rope Dr. 
ENDURANCE : aE : " ° on Screens and Screening is 
; NOMY : + ¥1_& Cie ent yours for the asking. 
: iP 1, Special Weaves 
TWIN CITY IRON & WIRE CO., St. Paul, Minnesota UN ERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN el) 
RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
000 Wry — 

















ASPHALT PLANTS and THOUSANDS OF USERS TESTIFY 
§ | M P : | C | I Y INDUSTRIAL DRYERS that the Belt-Saver 





. combine the best in Pulley saves money 
3 DESIGN and rubber and 
MATERIALS prevents accidents 
WORKMANSHIP on their belt con- 
CAPACITY veyors and bucket 
PORTABILITY elevators. 
ECONOMY 





Write for more 
to insure complete information! 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 











Write for Bulletin. 


me, SIMPLICITY = DE PENDABILITY | 136 Sherman Street Muncy, Pa. 

















NATALOY t'm 
WIRE CLOTH ¥ a a a 
<] VOTE TTT 


For this Govendabie, tw serystaltisint, —e wearing 
Screen Cloth with ‘‘Nat-A Lock Crimp Mesh 


’® 60"“IT'S THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE" 
jamong profit-wise producers for precision separation 
‘and economical operation. 


SStock shipments in a oom and all meshes. . 
* Write for catalog No. 














se I ELESILETIG 


| Sand and Gravel Pumps 
| HEAVY-DUTY 


/ (Ball-Bearing) 
| and Low Head Types 


nplete stock of replace- 

t parts, elbows and fit- 

s carried for prompt 
shipment. 


ement parts made to jig standards and always fit 
always available. 
r 30 years LIGHTNING pumps pave faithfully per- 
sd the work they are intended for. We manufac- 
a type and size to fit the need. Simplicity of desi r 
| ease of handling have made these pumps one of t 
t popular. Write for catalog now. 





er ee 
See 
Tt a5 ae 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO. INC. 


270 W FAIRFI 1) AUL. MIAN 














KANSAS CITY HAY PRES  ob., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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wes 


FOR ANY 


3574 E. 78TH STREET 


SCREEN 


RUGGED, DURABLE AND ACCURATE 
ALL METALS 


INDUSTRIAL 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. co. 








SERVICE! 


ALL WEAVES 


APPLICATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Crushed stone producers who use 
EAGLE Crushers will be able to set 
peak production records in this criti- 
cal year. 


"EAGLES" are pacemakers of pro- 
duction because they combine great 
durability with low power and main- 
tenance costs, and continuous high 
capacity output. 








Territory open for responsible 
distributors. 


Write for Bulletins 


a 
JAW CRUSHERS 
IMPACT BREAKERS 
PULVERIZERS 
CONVEYORS 
LOADERS 


EAGLE Rockbreaking PACEMAKERS for 1945. 


CRUSHERS 





EAGLE Jaw Crusher. Capacities to 1200 
tons per day. 


EAGLE CRUSHER COQO., INC., Galion, Ohio 





EAGLE Impact Breaker and Pul- 
verizer. THE machine for agstone. 














STERLING BABBITT | 


For Crusher Bearings 





Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 


Countershaft Bushings 
Socket Liners 


ZINC SPELTER 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA 1, GA. 
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J DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 





Fire Clays, Coal, Limestone 
Gravel Deposits, All Minerals 


MOTT 


CORE DRILLING CO. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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BROADCAST AQ) SECTION 
583 
unks, Morse 150 ton RR Track IR COMPRESSOR HAMMER MILLS 
, BELTED: 355, = 676, 1000, 1300 4 1570 Ft. 4 Jeffreys: 24x18-A, 36x24-B, si2x36-E &42%48-B- 
rfield Foundry Wet Pan LECTRIC: 378, 676, 807, 2303, 1722 & 2850 Ft. Williams No. a gumbo Jr, & 6 No. niv . 
~ - Oo Nos. , 
Sturtevant Exhaust Blower, belt Diese 103, 31 10.160, 220.310, $40 & 1300 Ft. No. 36 Am. Ring Roll. 
c STEAM: 49, 310, 528, 1300 & 2200 Ft. Greundler No. 6X. 
il, 10-ton, Single Drum Winch, GRAPPLES & BUCKETS oo MSPHALT EQUIPMENT 
nge for irec y ip Type, 2 to 6 Yds. 7—750 & 1 a stribu - 
a a for Ditsct Motor Drive, 4 Yo Siceren leek: Grate. ? ” 3—1000 Lb. & 2000 Lb. Pug Mixers. 
j out motor CLAMSHELL: 12, 34, 1, 11 & 2 Yas. 6—3, 5, & 10 Ton Asphalt Rollers 
HP Westinghouse Slip Ring In- ORANGE gems: % 1, 19, 2 & 3 Yds. 5—Y2, 1, & 2 Ton Asphalt aie 
tion Motor, with starter, 3/60/440 NE: Ya, %, 1, 1¥2 o. Sap- DIESEL ENGINES 
60 RPM’S CRANES & DRAGLINES 60 HP Fairbanks Morse. 
Westinghouse Type SK, 230 a3 Zen Serer bo re Bee Gee 140 HP Fairbenks Morse. 
DC, 680 RPM Motor 13 Ton KOEHRING 45 Ft, Boom Gas. 225 HP Chicago Pneumatic 
Car Puller, arranged for 38 Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERICAN Locomotive. DIESEL GENERATORS 
et Motor Drive, without motor 25 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boom. 343 K.W. F.M. 3/60/480, v. 
i 2 Yd. Monighan Electric 60 ft. Boom Dragline 240 K.W. F.M. 3/60/23: 
| IRA C. JORDAN S$: Monimaen plese Dregne: 399 Kw. Partuubes, wieo/eo° © 
or + ss . . Monigha’ el Dragline. 125 K.W. 
2508 E. Belleview Place CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 30 K.W. Buda 110 v. 
| Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 1% Yd. P. & H. Gas & % Yd. Insley Gas. RAYMOND MILL 
ms 34 Yd. KOEHRING Gasoline. 5 Roll High Side 
% Yd. 1% Ya., 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION CONVEYOR PARTS 
= - ec cs 
1, ¥d. NORTHWEST Gas & 7/8B2 Steamer. BELT: 1000 Ft. 60 In., 700 Ft. 42 In., 600 Ft. 
tives, 6 to 120 Tons, 24”, 36”, it a  potge 4 5 — 36 In., 800 Ft. 30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 527 Ft. 
nd Standard Gaug ; * KOEI 0 1_G 20 In., 297 Ft. 18 In., 1000 Ft. 14 In. & 16 In. 
" ste ar wauge 1% Yd. ae 1—Gas. RS IDLERS: 36 In., 30 In., 24 In., 20 In. 18 n. 
$f, _— _ - Head ail— eys—Takeup for all siz 
ive Cranes, 10 to 40 Ton ca- 46—-KOPPEL, 11 Yd., 24 & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped. Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In., 30 In. & 36 In. Sec- 
Steam, Gas, Diesel, Electric is 5-8 ¥4.. 5 Yd. 4 Ye Ya. oe In. Ga. Ga. pe ae tions. orany te DE 
Ou a. « ‘ap. YERS AN ILNS 
Cranes & Shovels, % to 10 yd. BALL, HOD AND TUBE MILLS 36 In. Beg Ft., 3 Ft. x 30 Ft., 4 Ft. x 30 Ft., 
Gas, Diesel, Electric exe Continuous Pebble Mill. 54 In. x 30 Ft., 42. in. 00. Ft, é re, x 80 Bt, 
5x » =a . x . = 7" 
Cranes, 5 to 10 Ton capacities 5’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mill. 6 Ft. x 70 Ft., 70 In 40 Ft., 5x30 & 8x84 
6x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble Mill. Double Shell Dryers, 8x1 10, TYsx100, 8x125 & 
d Cranes, 3 to 50 Ton capaci- <8, ¢ & 109. Straight Ball Mills ic ia 10x20 Kilns. 
VEEIONS U5 ESS Gn Speey 4x16, 5x18, 5x22, & Ox22 Tube Mills. GUY: 8 Ton at tte 100 Ft. Boom, 
crawler type, 20 to 96 HP Sree bate aoe Swept Tube Mills: 20 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom. 
Diesel. Also attachments 4x16 7Smidth Tube Mill Silex. STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 10 
¢" , : 5¥4x20 Smiath Tube Mill Mang. Lining. i 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 
ll Buckets : 14x1 & M Tube Mill Silex. . 
uckets My to 4 ya. Va PULVERIZERS LOCOMOTIVES 
1d cars and tracks, narrow and Ring Roll. DIESEL: 7—414, 8 and 15 Ton 36 x42 In. Ga. 
cand Canmste Pulverizer No. 0000, 0 & 3. GASOLINE: 3 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 12, 14 & 30 Ton. 
dard Wauge Is No. 4, 32 & 55. M: 9 Ton, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 Ton. 
IP Diesel Motor R XX Min & Jay Bee No. 3 & 4. Sie ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton. 
1. Steel Tanks ARATORS AND COLLECTORS VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x8, 2x8, 3x8, 3x5, 4x5. 4x8, 
’ 14 ft., 8 ft. and 12 ft. S to 10, 4 .' HUMMER, ROTEX, NIAGARA & 
Generator AC Diesel Power ROLL CRUSHERS ROBINS, LINK BELT & HURON. 
hin a ee eee 7 36x60 Fairmont Single Roll. REVOLVING: 3x12, 3x16, 31x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
able and stationary with and 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 4x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x20, 6x20. 
it Scales and Batches. Also 24x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
nt bins. iste - ienleaats paw CRUSHERS Rae ees 35—4000, oo, 6000, 8000, 19000, 15000 and 
, x xv, xl x x 
to 75 Ton capacity genio yy 308. 120%; 52X10, 20x13, $oei): 6—2500, #5000 and 10000 bbl. Vertical. 
x 3, “ , 
36x15, 36x9, Bex0. Baxi, 36x10, 36x24, 42x9, ae ASPHALT T. © 
s8 CRANE MAN" 48x36, 60x42, 84x66, S056, 9x36. 15—8000, 10000 and 20000 gal. cap. with heater 
STONE — the 30x10 Gruendiler Roller Bea coils. ILE 
502 Insurance Exchange Building 18 in., gay f a YRATORY ea. Disc. 20—8000 gal. Pg yA Gnas 
Detroit 1, Michigan re tralee Sa ey tory "3786 fon Gap: piacicars? Condoles 
PHONES: RAndolph 6156-4065 —— as P12) Bulldog Gyratory. SAUERMAN DRAG AND SLACKLINES 
1— % yd. Gas 1—112 - Electric 
on n, traylor t, re 6 Tie 8 6 Ove. 1-1 ‘yd. Electrie 3-2 yd. 3 yd. & 4 yd. Electric 
10 Inch Austin Model 105. R. R. TRACK 
———— 6, OE BR 19°95, 37 ook 40 125 Ton 56’ x 10’6” Platform 4 Section. 
KENN os . 
H s stock Saue s. " 
arplas eee ee ee 7'Ft, 8 Ft, 4 Ft.. 3 Ft. and 2 Ft. Symons Cone 5 Clyde 75 to 100 Ft. Boos. 
Sheave Blocks with and with- ” , : PAVERS y . ILL SHARPENERS 
hing. Sell cheap. Write for 5—1 yd. 2 yd. & 3 yd. ERS—P! 5 LR. 4K sna atnaana. 
3—Rensome” & Rex 34E Dual Drum. 6 Ingersoll-Rand 54, 40, 50 & 34's. 
5—Koehring & HOIs 27E Pave 2 ae ioe A, & C. eps. 
2¥-C : J OISTING ENGINES sardner-Denver jo. 
MAHONEY-C oe “a * . 7 Gasoline 15, 40; 60 & 100 EP. a pee MINE LOADERS 
17 Pe: St., New Yor N. Y. Steam 7x10, x1 d 10x12 5 Eimco, 
- ‘: 5 ie coed 3 pect : 8 Electric 20, 35, 50, 60. 1 100 & 15 Si (Cable. Address: “STAN ro god wrest. 
ena ao incoin , lew Yor 
| R. C. STANHOPE, INC. Murray Hill 2-3075 or 2-3076. 
Gyratory Crusher No. 107. SHOVELS CRANES EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
an Type B 12” x 36” Jaw 3—Duplicate VULCAN 21 ton, 36” Ga. 
et CARS asenes saddle tank sonamant eee, 
¥ er 2 ‘ > y. 11%x16”—Nat’l Board boilers. 
oo eta Yaa ae 1—42% ton Porter 0-4-0 saddle tank bit, 1923 
ype, size ¢ ta, ocomotive, standar¢ gauge, Sr 
anernonh alk adie A.S.M.E. boiler, entire new firebox, 1—45_ ton BALDWIN 2-6-2 Prairie 
ange : ya : , rebuilt type, std. ga. loco. & tender. 
| halmers Double : oll C “gs _— 1—26 ton American 0-4-0 saddle tank 1—56 ton BALDWIN 0-6-0 std. ga. 
| KX, size 54” x 24”, with new locomotive, standard gauge, switcher type with separate ten- 
tee] shells. A.S.M.E. boiler, thoroughly over- der. 19”x24” cy. 
Scrubber Screen, 72” x 18’, 17244 ton Baldwin 0-6-0 separate aa Pe 
lete with G. E. 20 HP motor tender switcher, full time I.1.C : 
. ae Ey . 2 ’ yeh 10—Std. ga. WESTERN 12 yard dump 
with starter. papers, overhauled. : cars, all steel, hand dumps. 
Type 31 Tandem Hummer 1—Whitcomb diesel locomotive, 36 1—BROWNING No. 3 steam loco. 
8’ x 5’ surface with G. E. Type gp ag logan Ay 7 = crane, 30 ton capacity, 60’ boom. 
tor Generator Set. This locomotive built in 1936 and 2—Model 254 KALAMAZOO motor 
Type 450 Electric Shovel, has now been put in first class section cars, 4 cy. gasoline motor. 
mo »d. 22’ boo 1% vard serviceable condition with new 3—Model 119-L BUDA motor section 
iounted, 22 boom, 4 yarc P 
; for 440 v ae wheels, chains, sprockets, revers- cars, Buda air cooled motor. 
equipped for 440 volt current. ing gear, and bronze clutch plates. i—BLAW-KNOX 1% yd. clam shell. 
Weight is 20 tons in full working 
eee ' — = <r Send us your inquiries for rebuilt equipment. 
—Western 30 yar wo way air op- 
AMERICAN ZINC COMPANY OF erated side dump cars, standard 
gauge, DROP DOOR TYPE, first SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
TENNESSEE class condition. Plant & Gen. Offices 
Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY Atlanta 2, Ga. 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 
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1—Buda Power Unit, 50 H.P. Model YRA 

1—Simplicity 3’ x 8’, three (3) deck Vi- 
brating Screen 

1—OK Single Drum Hoist, 35 H.P. Wau- 
kesha Engine 

1—1500 Watt Kohler Portable Gasoline 
Lighting Plant 

1—2500 Watt Universal Portable gas en- 
gine lighting plant 

2—-% cu. yd. Owen Type K Clamshell 
buckets 

2—1 cu. yd. Owen Type M Clamshell 
buckets 

—9” x 16” Cedar Rapids Jaw Crushers 

1—8” x 24” Universal Jaw Crusher, port- 
able with bucket elevator 

1—10” x 20” Allis Chalmers Blake type 
Jaw crusher 

1—Shovel front for 10-B Bucyrus Erie 

1—Ingersoll-Rand 160 compressor, 2 stage, 
Waukesha engine, on four (4) pneuma- 
tic tires 

1—5 Ton, 3 Wheel Good Roads Gasoline 
Roller 

1—Model 42B Barber-Greene bucket loader 

1—2 % cu. yd. Hayward Class G. clamshell 
bucket 

1—4 cu. yd. Hayward Class G Clamshell 
bucket 

1—2 drum Sauerman Hoist with Hercules 
Gas Engine 


YATES MACHINE WORKS 
115 Main Street, Rochester, Michigan 








For Sale. Location New England. 


18x36 New England jaw crusher with motor. 

10x16 Reliance lever arm crusher. 

10” Kennedy gearless crusher, with motor & belt. 
4x10 Kennedy vibr. screen, single D., with motor 
18”x100’ belt conveyor, with motor & drive. 

30”x85’ belt conveyor, with motor & drive. 
24”x65’ bucket elevator, with motor & drive. 

Erie aggremeter 105 ton, 3 comp., with new scales. 
Blaw-Knox weigh bin, 3 comp., 101 ton. 

4—Transit mixers, 34%—4 yd., without trucks. 


SHOVELS—CRANES 
Bucyrus-Erie 75B elec. shovel and dragline 2% yd. 
Bucyrus-Erie 50B dragline, Diesel 
Marion 371, 1% yd. Shovel, Crane, Dragline 
Bucyrus-Erie 42B Steam shovel-crane 
P & H 650 shovel-crane 
Bucyrus-Erie 20B 1 yd. electric tunnel shovel 
Koehring 301 Shovel & Crane, yd. 
Northwest No. 3 Crane, Shovel & Backhoe 
Northwest No. 6 Shovel, Crane, Dragline 
Browning 10 ton Truck Crane 
P & H 203A, 8 ton Truck Crane 
Byers Bearcat % revolving Crane, 5 tons cap. 


SPECIALS!!! 
Ingersoll-Rand Model 50 Drill Sharpener 
Allis-Chalmers cent. pump, electric, 3500 GPM, 50’ 
Worthington 8” cent. bronze impeller. elec. Pump 
Rotary Screen 4’x18’ with Bucket Elevator 40’ 


BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 
% yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell, digging 
% yd. Hayward Clamshell, digging 
Hayward % yd. Standard Orange Peel 
5% yd. Williams Clamshell, digging 
% yd. Haiss Olamshell, digging 
% yard Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
% yard Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
Erie % yd. Clamshell, rehandling 
20—2% to 3 yd. Battleship type Steel Stone Skips 


TRACTORS—BULLDOZERS 
D7 caterpillar tractor with bulldozer 
Cat. D4 tractor with angledozer 
Allis-Chalmers HD10 with bulldozer 
Int. TD35 with bulldozer 
Int. TD14 with bulldozer, rebuilt 


CRUSHERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory Crushers: K.V.S. 30, , 19; Traylor 8”, 10”, 
12”, 14”. McCully 13”, 8”, 
Jaw: 10x22, 10x24, 10x30, a ix18. 11x21, 12x22, 12x24, 
14x24, 14x25, 15x32, 16x32, 16x38 
LOCOMOTIVES—CARS 
American 60 ton, steam, std. ga. 
American 45 ton, Saddle Tank 
Plymouth 35 ton, std. gauge gas 
Plymouth 30 ton standard gauge Saddle Tank 
Baldwin 20 ton, 36” gauge, Saddle Tank 
Vulcan 30 ton Steam, Saddle Tank 
Whitcomb 14 ton, Diesel, 36” gauge 
Porter 13 ton, Steam Saddle Tank, 36” gauge 
Baldwin Westinghouse 8 ton, 36” ga. Battery 
Vulean 6 ton, 36” gauge, gas 
3—Western Steel 20 yard wir Dump Cars 





PRICED RIGHT 


1—Fuller Kinyon Type C Portable 
Transport Pump for unloading dry 
pulverized materials from box 
ears, bins, etc., 12 to 15 ton per 
hour, motor driven. 


1—Vulcan 6’x42’ Rotary Dryer, %” 
shell, located West Coast. 


1—Vulean 6’x60’ Rotary Kiln and 
4’x35’ Rotary Cooler. 

1—Set of 18”x10” Crushing Rolls. 

1—Blake Jaw Crusher, 9”x14”. 

3—Oliver Rotary Continuous Filter, 
6’x6’, 6’°x8’, 3’x4’. 

2—Bucket Elevators, 20’ to 75’ 

8—Belt Conveyors, 20’ to 50’. 

5—Tyler Screens, 3’x5’, 4’x5’. 

1—Jeffrey Hammer Mill 24”x18”. 


Partial List Only 


WANTED: Crushers, Dryers, Pulver- 
izer, etc. Send us your list 








225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








MUST SELL AT ONCE 


P&H 600 crawler gas combination shovel, 
crane and dragline, boom 50’, shovel dipper 
1 yard. 

20-B Bucyrus crawler gas crane, 40’ boom, 
double drums, steel cab, 3% yard capacity. 


3—Barber-Greene Model 42 crawler gas disc 


type bucket loaders, capacity 134 yards per 








Telsmith sand & gravel plant, consisting of plate 3—30 ton Standard Gauge Flat Cars, rebuilt minute. 
(42" paddle type), 10x20 Telsmith. crusher, 13" belt CONCRETE PLANT & EQUIPMENT 3 ton Austin Pup gas roller 


2—Ransome 288 Mixers on skids, left and right hand 110 HP Kewanee heating boiler 

Koehring 34E Dual Drum Power . : , 
Fuller Kinyon Bulk cement unloader All the above overhauled by our men. First 
Pauers—27E—2 Koehring, 1 Multi-Foote 1 Rex class condition, ready for work. 


Rex Pumpcrete Models 160, 180, 190 and 200 
Finishing machines from 10’ up to 32 THE ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
RICHARD P. WALSH COMPANY 14057 Schaefer Highway 
Detroit 27, Michigan 


30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


conveyor for return belt, Ingersoll-Rand electric wa- 
ter pump; all the above equipment with belts, motor 
and drives for 220 volt 3 ph. current. Also one 24x36 
scrubbing screen. Price $2875.00. Subject to prior sale. 


ROAD & RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











ELECTRIC BULLDOZER 
Caterpillar D4 equipped with LaPlante-Choate hy- 
draulic controlled bulldozer powered by electric motor 
220/440 volt. Suitable for underground work such as 
coal mines, tunnels, quarries, etc. Also 


DAVEY AIR COMPRESSOR 


V2-Yard G hovel 
For Sale: 100 Tons ard Gas Sho 
210 c. p. m., powered by Franklin Air Cooled Gaso- 


N Y, I line Engine, unit portable mounted, 4 wheels with 4 swing, Type Insley. 17’ 
ew 4 n. tongue, almost new. Price $1500. We have tractors, r ¢ ¢ 


bull and angle dozers, Dig-N-Carry Scrapers at far boom 12’6 dipper stick Also 


below ceiling prices 
skimmer attachment. Rebuilt — 
Write for 


Overton C. Evans — Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 
Prices & Sizes eee 


Box 1125, Pit & Quarry FOR SALE 


538 So. Clark Chicago 5, Ill. 
Modern grinding mill 


plant for feldspar, talc 


FOR SALE . 36 x 42” Traylor Jaw Crusher, with motor. 


lime, well located in 24 x 36” Farrel Jaw Crusher 


14 x 36” Cedar Rapids Jaw Crusher 

Allis Chalmers No. 6, 7%. 8L Gyratory Crushers 
Kennedy 38-S Gyratory Crusher. 

Austin No. 107 Gyratory Crusher 











very low price. 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 











1—24 x 50 Champion Jaw Crusher (re- 
inforced). Complete with 100 horse- o x? < 
power General Electric slip-ring mo- New \ ork State. Har- 
tor, complete with starting controls J t : 
and drive belt, also to fit this unit : “s, . : . 18 x 24” MeLanahan Single roll Crusher 

40 in. x 10 ft. plate feeder with drive ding equipped. Comn.- 36 x 60 ponent single os Crusher 

belt, clutch and 20 horsepower motor. AB 4 aa a 

plete, ready to operate. Barber Greene Bucket Loaders 42-62. 

1% & 2 yard Brooks Load Luggers 

Belt Conveyors 14” x 40’, 14” x 190’. 

% yard Bay City Gas Crawler Crane-Dragline 
This unit can be seen in operation at ‘ 2 yard Page Walker Dragline 60’ boom, Diesel. 
present time, priced right for quick sible buver. Diesel, Natural Gas, Steam Engines. 

sale. ’ - Locomotives, Cars, Compressors, etc 


Al. C. Petters Company 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 


1—42” x 50’ conveyor, complete with 
10 horsepower motor, drive belt and 
42”—-11 ply conveyor belt. 


Will sacrifice to respon- 


MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
710 Eastgate Pa. 2290 St. Louis 5, Mo. 














FOR SALE H. e. WILDER AC DIESEL ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 


COMPLETE LIME PLANT 3—75 KW. Caterpillar, D-13000, must be 


Includes Clyde-Raymond en ge sold together, received 1942 
Hydrator, 6 Steel Shaft 315 Syracuse Building 3—Fairbanks, 250, 240 and 148 KW. in 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Kilns, Lime and Stone Crushers. operation, Also many others. 

Well and Wagon Drill. STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 

bie PP pF, go 630 Fort Washington Ave., 
Wrightsville, Pennsylvania New York 33, N. Y. 
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SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
with coarse bowl. 
with coarse bowl. 
PRIMARY GYRATORY 
CRUSHERS 


s-Chalmers Superior McCully, 
‘and 42” feed openings. 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
x40” Pennsylvania, single roll. 
3x18” Jeffrey, single roll. 
x16” double roll, smooth shells. 
RAYMOND PULVERIZERS 
ll High Side, complete, for ex- 
mely fine products. 
roll High Side, equipped with 
izzer separator and latest oil 
pe journals. 
DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYERS 
x30’ Ruggles-Coles single shell. 
also be used as Rotary Kilns. 
K4()’ 
30" Cummer, mounted on steel 
eam frame, with furnace, etc. 
x30" Ruggles-Coles, double shell. 
0’ Allis-Chalmers “Ebro” type, 
ple shell. 
HARDINGE CONICAL BALL AND 
PEBBLE MILLS 


”x16” iron lined. 
oo" 


iron lined, silent chain drive. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


2—8’x10’ 


1—6’x36” silex lined, silent chain 
drive and motor. 

2—8’x30” silex lined, belt driven. 
STEEL GRINDING BALLS 

25 Tons, mixed, 2” and 3” Steel Balls. 

DORR CLASSIFIERS 

2—Dorr Combination Bowl & Rake 
Classifiers, 10’ dia. with 2’3”x19’8” 
rake and 12’ dia. with 2’3”x21’4” 
rake. 

BELT CONVEYORS 

1—30”x24’ long, heavy steel - frame, 
semi-portable. 

1—30”’x120’ c/c Rex-Stearns 
friction idlers; steel frame. 

1—30” x approx. 500’ c/c with Jeffrey 
anti-friction idlers, gear reducer, 
motor, take-up, etc. 

OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTERS 

1—8’x8’ rebuilt, with new wood staves, 
wood grids and new internal pip- 

ing. 


anti- 


I—No. 1 


2—42”x36” 


17-19 Park Row 
Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J. 


closed drums, 
wood staves, steel troughs, com- 
plete. 

HAMMER MILLS 
1—No. 1 Williams “Jumbo Jr.” 


with — steel 


Sturtevant Swing Sledge 


type. 


1—No. 2024 Dixie Jr. 
1—No. 


36-40 Dixie Non-Clog type 
with 150 H.P., 3/60/2200 volt mo- 


tor. 


1—No. 5 Williams Roller Knife Shred- 


der with 40”x30” rotor. 


1—No. 2XB Gruendler, 24”’x20”, grate 


discharge. 

Type “B” Jeffrey, ball 

bearings. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


cover eight acres. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


17-19 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J., cover eight acres 











AVAILABLE 
Model OB BUCKEYE 


Yd. Model 400 P&H Crane & 


Yd. Model 75-A LORAIN 
el 
lel K48 LINK-BELT 2% Yd. 
im line 
lel 40 LORAIN Shovel Front 
1 BROWNING 


Locomotive 


Locomotive 


fon LINK-BELT 
Model 2 NORTHWEST Shovel 


ichment 
lel 35 LORAIN Backhoe 
tac hment 
4 UNIVERSAL Jaw Crusher 
x12 UNIVERSAL Jaw Crusher 
fon Steel Bin, Stationary type 
Ton PORTER 0-4-0 Steam 
lle Tank Locomotive 
ult and guaranteed 
11’ GOOD ROADS Rev. 
en and 16° x 49’ Belt Conveyor 
ypper, both with motors. Ideal 
ind screening. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Yd. Shovel & Backhoe 

Yd. Diesel Stripping Shovels 
FARRELL Jaw Crusher 
lon Steel Bin 

Ton Steel Bins 
ble Gravel Plants with 936 
& Roll Crushers 

EDAR RAPIDS preferred) 
Jaw Crusher 


Caterpillar & Angledozer 
eee 
PATTERSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


1468 West 9th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Cherry 0439 





FOR SALE 

1—Monighan Walker 3 cu. yd. Drag- 
line Diesel powered. 

1—Hardinge Pebble Mill 8’x48” flint 
liners. 

1—Hardinge Conical Scrubber 6’x48”. 

1—Manitowoc Rotary Dryer 72”’x37’ 
oil fired electric driven. 

1—Reliance Jaw Crusher 10”x15”. 

1—Reliance Jaw Crusher 10”x20”. 

4—Model 60 Caterpillar Tractors 2 
with Bulldozers. 

1i—Worthington 10” Centrifugal 
pump, complete with 200 H.P. Elec- 
tric Motor. 

1—Allis-Chalmers 8” Centrifugal 
Pump. 

2—Totally enclosed Vertical Elevators 
14” buckets, complete with Electric 
power. 

5—Austin Western 5 cu. yd. Side 
Dump Cars. 

6—Easton all steel 6 cu. yd. 2 way 
Side Dump Cars. 

1—Chicago Pneumatic Portable gas 
power Compressor. 
Size 84”x8”. 

2—Concrete stave silos 18’ dia. 32’ 
high. 

1—Loomis Drill Traction Wheels Elec- 
tric powered. 


completely new, never used. 


Michigan Silica Company 
Rockwood, Michigan 


FOR SALE 


PAGE DIESEL DRAGLINE 
2 cu. yd. 60’ boom. M-411. Re- 
cently overhauled. Ready to go. 
Cc. D. Smelser Const. Co. 
511 W. Colfax Ave. 
So. Bend, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


50 HP 1200 RPM Squirrel Cage Motor 
75 HP 900 RPM Slip Ring Motor, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle 
G. & W. H. Corson, Inc. 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 








5—24”x18’ Lewistown Screw Washer, 








FOR SALE: Lime Plant—Southern Indiana. Five 
(5) vertical kilns with equipment; good condition. 
Fifty-five acres land; unlimited deposit High Calcium 
Colitic Stone; also stone suitable for manufacture of 
Rock Wool. 


Box 1235, e/o Pit and Quarry 
538 So. Clark Street Chicago 5, Illinois 











Advertise 


and surplus 


your wants 


equipment in 
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SURPLUS STEEL 


ANGLES 


6x6x %" 
Tx 4x ¥" 
8x4x x” 
8x6 x 4%” 
8x 8 x 5%” 


Lengths 30’ to 50’ 


E. COHN & SONS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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LOCOMOTIVES 
1—20 ton Plymouth standard gauge 
gasoline 


1—20 ton Whitcomb diesel 36” gauge 

1—57 ton Baldwin type 0-6-0 stand- 
ard gauge saddle tank 

2—67 ton American type 0-6-0 stand- 
ard gauge separate tenders 

2—78 ton Baldwin type 0-6-0 standard 
gauge side tanks 


B. M. WEISS COMPANY 
Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 








LOCOMOTIVES 

1—6-Ton Gas Locomotive, 36” Ga., Milwaukee Loco- 
motive Works 

1—9-Ton Gas, 36” Ga., Whitcomb 

2—25-Ton 0-4-0 Porter. Saddle Tank Locos. Oil 
burners; A. 8S. M. E. Code, Excel. Cond. 

2—43-Ton Baldwin- Westinghouse Electric Locomotives, 
600 Volt D.C. 

1—50-Ton 0-6-0 Vulcan Locomotive 

a a Westinghouse Electric Locomotive, 550 volt 


1—65-Ton 2-6-0 Mogul Loco. Oil-burning 
1—70-Ton 0-6-0 Baldwin Switching Loco. 

ICC condition. 
3—80-Ton 0-6-0 Lima Switching Locos. 

70-Ton Gas-Electric Locomotive—steel floors 

T/E 35, 300%. Built in 1925 and 1927; excellent 


condition, 
Other Locomotives, Too 


IRON ‘. = PRODUCTS, INC. 

0 years’ experience 

“ANYTHING. containing IRON or STEEL” 
13490 Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


TVA DRILLING & 
JACK-BITES 


I have purchased the large lot of splen- 
did drifter drills, jack-hammers, jack-bits, 
ete., at Apalachia Dam, Tenn., TVA 
bought most of this equipment in 1942 and 
1943 and has kept it in excellent condi- 
tion. Will offer this virtually new equip- 
ment at approximately half price, and will 


ship subject to your approval upon arrival 


and before payment. 

60 IR drifter drills, DA-35; centralizers 
and automatic power feed. 

GD paving breakers, B72-H. 

Sullivan paving breakers, K-7. 

IR Jack-hammer drills, Model S-68. 
GD Jack-hammer drills, Model S-55. 


37,000 IR detachable jack-bits, Type 2, 4 
point; side hole; sizes 1 11/16 to 2%”. 
Detailed list on request. 


wen w 


ALSO 


400 tons structural steel at Douglas dam, 
nearby. This includes 36” std. I beams 
and 14” to 21” H columns, 4x6 and 
6x8” angles; all long lengths. 

300 lbs. Rock cork asphalt; Johns-Man- 
ville Co. 

1 Page dragline buckets; % yd. 

23” dia. lifting magnet; 210 volts A.C. 

54” x 22” single roll Ocola knob roll 
crusher. 4 extra rolls. 

4 Brooks 2 yd. Loadluggers, Model CH 
200, with 90 buckets; 4—1% yd. with 
160 buckets. 

Clutch pulley, 6 ft. dia. x 29” face. 

Curtis Portable Air Compressor, 210 cu. ft., 

on 4 hard rubber wheels; powered by Con- 

tinental gasoline engine. Price $850.00 
completely shop overhauled. 


SAM SMITH, Machinery 


P. O. Box 289 Phone 248 Marianna, Fla. 


SHENANDOAH LIMESTONE PLANT 
FOR SALE 


CONSISTS OF 17.28 ACRES OF LIME- 
STONE ROCK, 4 KILNS WITH ESTI- 
MATED CAPACITY OF 40 TONS PER 
DAY. EQUIPPED WITH A_ STEAM 
BOILER WITH SHED HOUSING, STEAM 
HOIST, LIME LOADER & SCALES. 
PLANT LOCATED IN HEART OF LIME 
PRODUCING TERRITORY OF SHENAN- 
DOAH VALLEY OF _ VIRGINIA AT 
STRASBURG JUNCTION. HAS SPUR 
TRACK WITH SWITCHING FACILITIES 
FURNISHED BY BOTH THE SOUTH- 
ERN, & THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROADS. OFFICE BUILDING ON 
GROUND CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO PLANT PROPER. EXCELLENT IN- 
VESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Inquire Box 109, ¢/o Pit & Quarry 
538 South Clark Street Chicago 5, Illinois 








75—Used Steel-Brooks Load 
Lugger Buckets; 1% yds. 
capacity. V shaped bottoms 
—rounded, with ring hooks. 


CLINE & DOOCHIN 
707 19th Ave. North 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 














FOR SALE 
No. 3 Williams Hammer Mill. Factory 
Rebuilt. $1800.00. 
e 


Box 107, c/o Pit and Quarry 
538 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Il. 








DEPENDABLE USED MACHINES 


Special—Pioneer 40x22 roller bearing roll crusher, built 1937. 


75 ton steel bins clam buckets, all 
sizes, belt conveyors and parts. 
Link Belt % yd. crane 

10x20 portable crusher 

Byers 1 yd. dragline 


3506 W. 51st St. 


P&H 1 yd. dragline 
gas engines 35 
Clarage No. 80 fan 42x72 Robins Screen 
Pioneer Duplex gravel plant 36 in. sectional track 
Williams No. 6 hammermill 


to 125 HP 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Link Belt bucket loader 
4 ton Vulcan locomotive 


Chicago 32, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Sauerman 1 yard Super-Heavy Rock 

handling bucket; new condition. 

1—Telsmith 60” Super-Scrubber for 
gravel washing. 

1—6” McCully Finishing crusher — 
V-Pulley. 

1—Gould 1400 GPM/160’ TDH Centri- 
fugal—75 HP and other pumps. 

A. R. AMOS, JR. 
713 Commercial Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE 


2—2’ Symons Cone Reduction Crushers. 

2—3’ Symons Cone Reduction Crushers. 

2—4’ Symons Cone Reduction Crushers. 

1—5%’ Symons Cone Reduction 
Crusher. 

1—T’ Symons Cone Reduction Crusher. 

6” x 6” Air Compressor complete with 
15 H. P. 220 V. 3 ph. 60 cy. motor. 





10—Overhead Electric Traveling Cranes. 
2—4 ton floor controlled 220/3/60—46’ 
span cranes. 
National Equipment Company 
400 West First Street 
Phone 4361 Bloomington, Indiana 


Need any used items? 
Have any for sale? 


FOR SALE 


1—Buffalo-Springfield 10 ton Gas 
Roller Universal Truck Crane, 35 
ft. boom. =F 
Marion 1% yd. Shovel & Crane. 

2—General Electric Welders - 300 
Amps. ° 

2—225 Horse Power Locomotive type 
Boiler—200 Ibs. pressure. 

8—One 60 H.P. Three Drum National 
Hoist. 

Several 60 Horse Power Double Drum 

Hoists with Derricks 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
217 East Sth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














BONDED SCALES, 
VIBRATING SCREENS, CRUSHERS 


15 ton, 22’x 9’ Truck Scale....$ 440.00 
20 ton, 24’x10’ Truck Scale.... 575.00 
20 ton, 34’x10’ Truck Scale.... 815.00 
3’x6’—1-deck Vibrating Screen 495.00 
3’x8’—2-deck Vibrating Screen 685.00 
3’x8’—3-deck Vibrating Screen 885.00 
Double-Roll Crusher ........ 345.00 


BONDED SCALE COMPANY 
110 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio 
Phone Garfield 1651 Eve. University 2832 


Immediate Shipment 








QUARRY SUPERINTENDENT 


Wanted a man thoroughly qualified to 
take full responsibility of an opera- 
tion producing one to two million 
tons stone annually. Must have a past 
record of unquestionably proven abil- 
ity and accomplishment, fully familiar 
with equipment involved, and able to 
handle large organization. Permanent 
position with real opportunity. Reply 
giving age, experience and last sal- 
ary. 


Reply, care of Pit and Quarry, Box 121 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











2—No. 200 Rex double pumpcretes, excellent 
eondition, with Waukesha 6-cylinder gas 
engines ‘complete with pugmill remixers 
and 1,200 ft. 8” pipe. 


2—30B Diesel driven caterpillar cranes with 
dragline and shovel attachments. 


1—No. 480 Marion steam crawler crane with- 
out attachments. 


1—Complete I-R No. 54 drill steel sharp- 
ener with one 27F oil furnace, one JF fur- 
nace, one shank and bit punch, cut-off 
machine, etc., etc., in guaranteed condition. 


1—5 Cubic yard Owen clamshell bucket— 
weight 27, lbs. 


GREAT LAKES DREDGE & DOCK CO. 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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PLANT EQUIPMENT 


ER HUM-MER SCREEN 
11—Two 3’xS’ screen surfaces, 
with generator. 


SET VIBRATING SCREENS 
24”x48” Screening Surface 


F ORD OPEN SIDE 


EY GUY DERRICK 
85’ MAST—75’ BOOM 


EGAN DOUBLE 
(CER PLANER 24” 


INLAND EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 477, Nashville, Tennessee 


FOR SALE 


Bucyrus-Erie Gas-Air Crane fitted as 
dragline with 40’ boom. S/N G2-10427, 
Waukesha Motor Models WS 11 K, 
S/N 156326 (New Sept. 1929). This mo- 
tor has a butane head and 6% x 8 
bore instead of a regular head and 
5% x 8 bore. Equipped with Omaha 
bucket Type BPX, S/N 536. 


Shovel Attachment complete and Sup- 
plementary Front Drum. 


Cc. F. RABBEITT & COMPANY 
Chestnut 0188 
1523 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


(3) Buda Diesel Power Units, 180 H.P. 6 L.D. 
Late models. 

(6) Euclid 10 yd. Diesel Rear Dump Trucks. 

120-B. Bucyrus-Erie, 4 yd. Electric Shovel. 

Brooks Load Luggers, latest model CH-200, 2 yd. 
buckets. Practically new. $750.00. 

4 ft. x 10 ft. Lippmann Triple Deck Vibr. Screen. 

2 ft. and 3 ft. Symons Cones, with or without 
electric motors. 


Dismantling complete quarry pl et, om same :— 
Electric Motors, 3-60-220-240 Volts, H.P. up 
to 100 HELP. 


McLanahan 18” x 36” Double and Single Rolls. 

Williams NF-3 Hammermill tex-rope 75 H.P. Motor. 

80 ft. x 24” Bucket Elevator. 

40 ft. x 18” Bucket Elevator. 

40 ft. x 12” Bucket Elevator. 

4 ft. x 10 ft. electric 3-deck Vibr. Screen. 

7” Newhouse Reduction Crusher. 

550 ft. We aetna Ingersoll Rand Stationary Com- 
pressoi 

160 tt. “Portable two-stage I. R. Compressor on 
rubber. 


M. Wenzel, 2136 Jefferson Street, Kansas City, Mo. 














hwest gas crawler 40’ boom 
old but mechanically very good, 


$500.00 extra new parts. Bought new 
ent mill, closed down 10 years. 
to work.” 


Erie AX like new Drag Bkt. 
late model chain cwd % yd. 
ttachment. 

boom & 5 Owen clam Bkt. 
Brooks CH200 Load Luggers, 
tically new, with bkts. 

Kenney Machinery Company 
2136 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 








surplus stock of Sauerman 
Single Sheave Blocks with and 
bushing. Sell cheap. Write 


11iS 


Mahoney-Clarke, Inc., 217 Pearl St. 
Whitehall 3-0760, New York 7, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
1 Lime Plant Complete 


1—110x42 Steel Covered Bldg. 
1—60x50 Steel Storage Bldg. 
1—7’x180’ Lined Rotary Kiln. 
1—Steel Stack. 
I—No. 3 Williams Mill. 
1—609 Symons Disc Crusher. 
3—32’ Bucket Elevators. 
1—32”x10’ Trommel Screen. 
2—Screw Conveyors. 
1—36 ft. Elevator. 
2—10’x20’ Steel Tanks. 
1—Measuring Hopper. 
1—Lot of 440/3/60 AC Motors, 
Pulleys, Belts, Starters, Pipe 
Shafting, Pumps, Boilers. 
1—Lot 15, 20 and 25 ton Loco- 
motive Cranes, Dble. Drum. 
1—Locomotive Hoist (Electric). 
e@*ee 
Hawkins & Company 
124 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 





Plymouth and Milwaukee gas locomotives, 8, 12, 25, 
35 tons; 36” and std. ga., A-1. 


Davenport, Porter, Vulcan 18 to 20-ton steam 36” 
gauge S/T locomotives, (4), rebuilt, tested. 


Vulean 18-ton steam S/T locomotives, 42” gauge. 
Porter 52-ton steam S/T locomotives, (2), std. ga. 
Bucyrus 50B and 80B steam crawler shovels 
Bucyrus-Erie 4-yd, electric shovel, Model 120B. 
Bucyrus-Erie 1%4-yd. gas-air comb. shovel-dragl. 
Monighan 3-yd.- Diesel-electric Walking dragline. 
American railway ditcher-crane, steam, %-yd. 
Pioneer 300W portable gravel washing plant. 
Gyratory crushers, 12”, 21”, 27”; 7” Newhouse. 
Page Diesel 2-yd. Walking dvaciies, 65’ boom. 
Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8). 
Bucyrus 30’ shovel boom, for 50B Machine. 
Boiler tubes, 236-1%4"x5’, ferrules, (new). 


H. Y. SMITH Se 
828 N. Broadway ilwaukee 2, Wis. 














Jaw Crushers, 24x36 Farrell Bacon 
Blake type 15x36 and 15x24 Universal 
Portable Crushers, 9x36 Black Dia- 
mond roller bearing self propelled. 
Cedar Rapids 8x24 

1 cu. yd. Northwest Electric Shovel 
Model 30 Caterpillar Tractor with hy- 
draulic bulldozer 

Diesel Power units, 2 Hesselman 100 
H.P. 3 Cummins 60—65 & 75 H.P. 2 
Budas 125 H.P. Fairbanks Morse 60 & 
180 H.P. 

Gasoline Power units, Waukesha 125 
H.P. Wisconsin 150 H.P 

Bucyrus Erie 1% cu. yd. Gas Shovel 
3—160 H.P. Diesel Gen. Sets 


WM. ASHMUS 
5125 Thirty-Third Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 











NEED HELP, EQUIPMENT, 
A. COMPLETE USED PLANT? 


Thousands of equipment items and services are offered each 
month in the Broadcast Section of Pit and Quarry. You can 
probably find just what you are looking for by reading the ads 

x carefully. But, should you fail, a small "wanted" advertisement 
costing as little as $6 may do the trick. Bring the problem to us 
... write the ad yourself or tell us in your own way what you are 
seeking, and we'll prepare the copy for you. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


Broadcast Section 
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FOR SALE Form C 25 Cycle Type KT 918 5 HP 440 volts 
Westinghouse Induction Motor Type CS 7.5 HP 40° C Cont. 14% No. 51320. 
140 vate 25 Carle’ 3 phase 9.8 Amps 720 RPM G. E. Induction Motor Model No. 11C158 Type COMPRESSORS 
Style 212334-A Serial No. 2339990 Reureet Cage MT 533 Form B 440 volts 3 Phase 25 Cycle Sec. 231 CFM Type ER-1 Ingersoll Rand, com- 
40° © Cont. ae fee Son ee plete with 75 H.P. 3/60/2200 V motor 
: 91285019 7 "M 25 > > Cont. Woun or. 

|e * 9 thay — eg Regge F T 17.5 HP G. E. Induction Motor Model No. 18608 Type KT 308 CFM Type ER-1 Ingersoll Rand, com- 
a "lene t-te oe Volts 685 RPM 533 440 Volts 25 Cycle 3 Phase 30 Amps 25 HP plete with 75 H.P. 3/60/2200 V motor 
Putt Lead 3 Phase Wound Rotor 25 Cycle 40° o E. CMecsfarmer No. S4heel topes Wer _ 368 CFM Type NSB Chicago Pneumatic 
es : a H 25 Cycles 500 KW 3 Phase Volts 13200/11880Y horiz., complete with 60 H.P. G.E. 3/60/ 
Northwestern Mfg. ‘s oy: Motor No. 62479 —460/480/500 440 motor 
Type HW 40A 440 Volts 25 Cycle 720 RPM 30 G. E. Transformer—Same as (1) except No. 544892. 515 XB 21 rsoll Rand, com- 

HP 38 Amps 58 Rotor Antps Wound Rotor. G. E. Transformer No. 2900818 Type WCT Form Mee ae we 26 H.P. 3/60/2200 V motor 
F. M._ Induction Motor Ser. No. 64586 Frame HDD 25 Cycle 600 K.V.A. Cont. 550 C Imp. Volts 


H10D Type B 10 HP 750 RPM 3 phase 25 Cycle 





. 2.56 3 Phase Volts 13800—500. 518 CFM Type XCB Ingersoll Rand, with 
14.3 Full Load Amps 40° C Cont. Squirrel Cage. E. Transformer No. 554461 Type H Form RP 100 H.P. slip ring motor 

G. E. Induction Motor 3 Phase Model No. 69A943 95 ; Cycles 100 KW Single Phase 480/440—100. 526 CFM Ingersoll Rand, Style “J” 

1—100 HP 2200 Volts 3 Phase 60 Cycle 680 RPM Allis-Chalmers Motor de & » - K 

1—225 HP 440 Volts 3 Phase 25 Cycle 729 RPM Slip ring G. E. Motor 888 CFM Ingersoll Rand, Type XB horiz. 
]—- 75 HP 440 Volts 3 Phase 25 Cycle 1 , Form M 720 RPM Slip ring G. E. Motor compound 2-st, 

8— 25 HP 440 Volts 3 Phase 720 RPM 25 Cycle G. E. Type 1 Form K Motor 940 CFM Ingersoll Rand, 10 horiz. 2-st. 
steam-driven, with receiver 








1— 11 HP 220 Volts 3 Phase 750 RPM ine 60 Cycle Slip ring Motor G, E 
1— 15 HP 220 Volts 3 Phase 900/1800 RPM Slip ring Watson Motor 

All are priced for quick sale. Phone, write or wire. Immediate delivery. All in good electrical condition 
1—37 B Bucyrus 1% yd. Erie Shovel in good working condition 


. make 


1—33 B Bucyrus-Erie 1% yd. Shovel—1940 CRUSHERS 

1—75 B Lorrain 4 Ber Shovel in good working condition 24” x 54” Superior Crushing Rolls 
Allis-Chalmers y1¢ oa 2 ms > ow in 
Very late model tractors and@ Bulldozers No. 3 and No. 6 McCully Gyratory 

1—TD18 International Tractor 1941 Model with Bulldozer 

2—D7 Caterpillar Tractors with Bulldozer good condition LOCOMOTIVES 


Write for complete 


detail and listings: 


GARSON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


523 Lyceum Building 
Duluth 2. Minnesota 


M. C. SOLON 
2410 East 8th Street 








Melrose 222 Duluth, Minnesota 
For Sale 
New Galvanized wine ane Rope Extra High DIESEL GENERATORS 
reng 


Approx. 25,000 ft.— 1” diameter 
Approx. 10,000 ft.—%” diameter 
Used Wire Rope 6xi9 Const. Approx. 5000 ft. 1%” 
diam. 2000 ft., 2” diam. 
30 Steel Tackle Blocks, misc. sizes 
11—4 yd. Koppel Side Dump Cars—36” gauge 
International Power Unit—Gas—Kerosene, 27 H.P 
Model 200 
Rumsey Pump—vVertical Triplex Size 4 x 6 
Worthington Pump—Vertical Triplex Size 3% x 4 
4” Pulsometer Steam Pump No. 7 
Ingersoll-Rand Drill Sharpeners No. 4 and No. 5 
Air Tank 5” diam. by 8’—4” long, %” plate 
Stationary “Compressors 
Single and Double Seam Hoisting Engines steam & 
electric drive 
Above very reasonable. For prices and particulars 
write 


S. WEINBERG CO. 
Granville, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
ALL OR IN PART 


Sand and Gravel Plant Including Jaw Crusher, 
Gyratory Crusher, ‘onveyors, Vibrating 
Screens, Sand Classifiers, Extra Heavy Scrub- 
ber, Water Pumps, Sand Pumps, Feed-O- 
Weights, Weightometers, Trestle and Tripper 
and Auxiliary Equipment. 


Also 
Approximately 9 Miles of Conveyor Complete 


with Belting, Pulleys, Troughing and Return 
Idlers and Drive Equipment. 


All Offered Subject to Prior Sale. 
For Particulars Write 
COLUMBIA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
Box 579, Redding, California Tel. Redding 1440 











FOR SALE 


Dragline-Shovel. Model 1400 

P&H Electric D -agline. 100’ 

boom, 4 yard bucket. Com- 

pletely rebuilt. 

Model 5120 Marion Electric 

Dragline with 100’ boom and 

3 yard dragline bucket. Ex- 

cellent condition. 

34 yard Osgood Commander 

Gasoline Shov el. Rebuilt. 
eee 

Frank Swabb Equipment Co. 

Hazleton, Pa. 
Telephone 3906 








1—Diesel Generator Set, 300 HP., Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel, 6 cylinder, Model 32, complete with auxili- 
aries, 257 RPM., direct connected to a 250 KVA 
Fairbanks-Morse Generator. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


1—Ingersoll-Rand Duplex Air Compressor, Type XB, 
582 cu. ft. motor driven, 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Imperial, Type XB-2, Duplex Air 
Compressor, 12”x74%”x12", 


COOLERS AND DRYERS 


1—3%'x40’; 1—10’x90’ and others. 


CRANES AND SHOVELS 


—P & H 1-yd. Shovel, Gasoline, Reconditioned. 
1—Locomotive, 4-wheel, 10-ton, 25’ boom, Brown 


Hoist Co. 
CRUSHERS 


2—No. 5-6-8 Gates Gyratory Crushers, Style D. 
Others—various types and sizes. 


HOISTS 


1—S. Flory Mfg. Co. single drum Hoist. Handles 
11 ton car up 12% grade 500 ft. per min. 


KILNS 


1—8x9%%x180 ft. And others. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CARS 


1—4-ton Vulean Iron Works, Class AW-4, Worm 
Gear Gasoline Locomotive, 36” gauge. 
6—5-yd. Koppel 2-way Dump Cars, 36” gauge. 


DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


1—No. 33 Ingersoll-Rand Léyner Drill Sharpener. 
1—Improved Type No. 22 electric power Loomis Ma- 
chine Company Clipper Drill, complete with motor. 
2—Ingersoll-Rand DCR No. 430 Drills 
2—Denver-Gardner Co. (Turbo- Waugh) No. 37 Drills. 
4—Denver-Gardner Co. (Denver-Waugh) No. 95 Drills. 


FEEDERS 


2—Bailey Pulverized Coal Feeders, Type No. 2, 
complete with steel hoppers, 8%” ft. dia. x 12 ft. 
cone bottom. % 


GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


2—5%%'x22’ Allis-Chalmers Tube Mills. 
3—5%'x20’ F. L. Smidth Tube Mills. Silex Lined. 
1—5’x22’ Tube Mill. 


3—Giant Griffin Mills. 


ELEC. MOTORS & MG SETS 


Large stock, rebuilt, AC or DC. 25 and 60 cycle. 


AIR SEPARATOR 


1—14 ft. Sturtevant Air Separator. New 1941. 


TRACK SCALE 


1—Homestead (Carnegie-Illinois Steel) Standard 
Track Scale, 46’-100 ton capacity. Complete. 


TURBINE 


1—100 HP Westinghouse Turbine, 2700 RPM, direct 
connected to 100 HP, Westinghouse Gear Reducer. 


Ratio 3 to 1. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


17 East 45th St. MU. 2-6511 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


1—6 ton Milwaukee, 36” ga., gasoline 
1—7 ton Milwaukee, 36” ga., gasoline 
1—9 ton Whitcomb, 36” ga., gasoline 

1—30 ton Mack, diesel-electric, std. ga. 


SHOVELS — CRANES & DRAGLINES 
No. 2 Koehring 3-way comb, crane, drag- 
line & shovel 


Model 77 Lorain comb. crane, dragline & 
shovel, 1%-yd. cap. 


Model 780 P&H Dragline, 75’ boom, 2-yd. 
320-B Bucyrus Stripping, 6%-yd. cap. 


Model 54-B Bucyrus Dragline, 70’ boom 
with light plant, powered by Buda diesel 
engine 

Model 80 Northwest Dragline, 70’ boom, 
powered by Twin City oil engine 


TANK & TOWER 


60,000 gallon Water Tank on 89’'9” tower, 
with 10” riser pipe. 


TANKS, Storage 


All capacities — Expertly rebuilt! 


TRACTOR WAGONS 
7, 7 cu. yd. Allis Chalmers Speed-Ace 
(Write for illustrated bulletin) 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
AND SPARE BOILER 
25 Ton Industrial 42’ Boom Mass. 
Code Boiler, 1604 Press., 8 Wheels, 
Steel Side Frames. 
COMPLETELY REBUILT 
Immediate shipment 
ASME Code Crane Boiler 
REBUILT 
Fits any Crane 
HAWKINS & COMPANY 
124 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Phone Har. 0725 














Int. Diesel TD-14 yee 4 with Bulldozer 
and double drum winch 

45 ft. Crane Boom. Also Pull shovel 
attachment for Lorain 75A or 75B. 

1% Yd. Byers Gas Shovel. 

1 Yd. B-Erie Gas-Air Shovel. 

20 KW and 30 KW. Int. & Cat. diesel 
electric sets. 

1 Yd. Link Belt K-30 gas shovel. 

14 ton Whitcomb Loco-Gas—#%6 Ga. 

20 ton Plymouth Loco-Gas—Std. Ga. 

27—E, Smith Paver, Model H-31, 

5—Bieétric Hoists, 40, 50 and 60 HP. 

1 Yd; Round Shaft Buckets. 

1 Yd. and % Yd. Dump Buckets. 

2—Shovel Attach. for Byers Bearcat, 


Jr. 
Shovel Attachment for 41B Bucyrus- 


Erie. 
J.T. WALSH 
Brisbane Building Buffalo 3, N. Y. 











January, 1945 
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a NS, Sterner ONE WAY TO USE YOUR HEAD Thousands of heroic Chinese literally 


21” t ( h roller bearings . . a“ 

“167 Bake type Jaw crusher IN THE used their heads in constructing the 
gland 11°x20° jaw crusher, cast steel frame : CONSTRUCTION world’s largest military airports. In 
; jaw crusher, heavy cast frame a 
BULLDOG” 11* gyratory crusher : BUSINESS U.S.A, the best way to use your head 

ey aos eee is to select the most suitable Construc- 

ll crusher, 42°x16" tion Equipment for each job. E. C. A. 
has it for RENT or SALE. 










e roll 24°x30” coal crusher 
24"x24” spiked crusher 
pulverizer with roller bearings 






















































£2 hammermill ‘. 
£2 hammermill Steam, ranging from 8 H.P. to 60 H.P. single, 
f steel balls, 1” to 2” CLAMSHELL BUCKET double and triple-drum; all standard makes 
SUCKET ELEVATORS & CHAN 1-5 yd. Kiesler, bucket, Style N. dig PUMPS (Elect. Centrifugal) 
ators, 16”, 18” and 20” buckets ing or rehandling. NEW 1943. HORIZONTAL: 
sing, 16’x58” of 4%” plate or 11,500 lbs 1—10x8” Weiman-Jaeger $P-4201, power 50 HIP 
vator with 8” malle, buckets - ” AC motor; capacity 2500 GPM @ 35’ head 
14”x42’ chain bucket elevator 1—8x6” Worthington, 4 stage, 2676005W, without 
14”x50’ chain bucket elevator power. Capacity 900 GPM @ 875’ head. 
1x40’ double chain bucket elevator AIR COMPRESSORS 1—8x8” Worthington, 2030081, power 50 HP AC 
rs, with 5” to 18” buckets on belt ortabl i stati 7, belt with elec. or gas motor, Capacity 2000 GPM @ 30’ head. 
hain barrel elevator Te ane oe 1—6x6" Morris, 2109098, power 100 HP, 2200/60/3 
Pindle chain #730 ELECTRIC CRANE slip ring motor. Capacity 1200 GPM @ 240’ 
Jeffrey 126 Di—left & right roller chain . _ — head. Shut off head 270’. 
Champion Oilwell roller chain 1—18 ton 0. & S. Type B CRANE, mtd. on 8” 0° 1—6x5” Fairbanks-Morse pump 441649, combina- 
ain £847 with K2 ga. track, 50’ boom. Power 52 H.P. 440/60/3 tion gas and electric power, one end Buda en- 
hain 2825 with A42 elect. mtr. gine, other end 50 HP AC electric motor, 
rts malleable chain £124 CRUSHERS 130" he Cad power. Capacity 1000 GPM @ 
y £1123 roller chain Mo © Ciimar 1 wnehe ” ) 
¢78 chain with Salem buckets, 5” & 8” 5 Sas a — 3. 1 6x6” Deming pump $DCAL411, power 25 HP 
- : , . ; — ees AC motor. Capacity M @ 70’ head. 
VIBRATING & REVOLVING SCREENS Bh = — ca i ie 1—6x6” Allis-Chalmers £5418, power 40 HP AC 
:YREX” double deck 4’x10’ screen 1—No. 3 Champion jaw crusher, size 74x13". Ae Rk. GR. ee 
three deck 3’x6’ vibrating screen 1—United Irom Works, ‘‘Blake-type’’ jaw crusher, - “a 15 nion pumps, 2174832, 174415, power K+ 
) single deck 3’x6’ vibrating screen size 9%x24”. = aa a Capacity 650-750 GPM 
ree deck 2’x5’ vibrating screen 1—No. 9 New Holland jaw crusher, size 6x9”. ae wea 4 ™ E 
ngle deck 3’x5’ vibrating screen 1—Sawyer Massey jaw crusher, size 9x18”. i rr, ce go arr} Rotts. arta ™ HI 
gle deck 4’x5’ vibrating screen 1—Allis Chalmers No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser. a 3” nr 1k A G @ 40’ OST 
for Hummer screens No. 5331, opening 10x38”. 70574, 10575, 80252, Leng EE oy 9576, 
screens: 4’x16’ and 4’x22’ 1—Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser. No. 2945, so 9 oF gee C motors. 
CONVEYORS opening 12x35%4". : Cuapenes ts = @ ee ae. aie 
—5x ayton-Dowd pump, £4713, power 10 » 
et i DERRICKS AC motor. Capacity 500 GPM @ 40’ head. 
i"x96’ with steel-belt — 3—Steel guy Derricks; 1—20 ton American, steel 1—4x4” LaBour £4738, power 20 HP AC motor. 
teel foundry conveyor, 42°x150’ derrick, 110’ mast, 100’ boom. 1—5 ton Terry Capacity 400 GPM @ 90’ head. 
Standard Steel Apron Feeder, 25 Guy Derrick, 70’ mast, 60’ boom. 1—5 ton VERTICAL: 
elt single flight conveyor, 15x56 Insley, 75’ mast, 80’ boom. Stiff leg derricks; 2—12” Dayton-Dowd centrifugal pumps, £32923, 
eel-pl ate conveyor, 47"x25 1—25 ton Hunter, 40’ mast, 80’ boom. 1—2 ton 33145, power 50 HP AC motors, Capacity 4250 
"x24" Portable flat belt conveyor Pittsburgh, 26’ boom, 15’ mast. Also a num- GPM @ 32’ head. 
rs yt ny Ay! o> OF bem ber of wood stiff leg derricks, 1 to 5 ton cap. 1—6 e —— pe. £5397, 2 HP AC motor. 
ey 7 0 o vA *. ‘apac: t ead. 
pers for 14”, 16”, 18” belt 5 HOISTS (Electric, Gas, Steam) 5— a. a 2 soseis. 25055, 20215, 
” horizontal automatic take-ups 85—Electric, ranging from 30 H.P. up to 125 H.P., 20217, 20124, power 7% HP AC and DC mo- 
veyors 12” and 16” flights oneness of om, ay and tors. Capacity 100 GPM @ 100’ head 
single-drum, w > or C motors, some —I%" Ky c 
MISCELLANEOUS with attached swingers. Following makes: . Copecity 100 Gri @ as beck. HP AC motor. 
i single drum 15 hp electric hoist American, Clyde, Lambert, Lidgerwood and 
jouble drum 25 hp electric hoist G ae. i f x 120 HP i 1 WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF CENTRIFU- 
jouble drum 50 hp electric dragline - double om trl a RE A “meabes NG” TRIP: me ere. PUL oe NOT SHO WN 
belted air compressor, 529 CFM, NSB. (38 in stock) p , 9 THIS Li PUMPS NOT SHOWN IN 
Motors from 1 to 100 hp . ST, GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER. 
6F manganese lined sand pump 
> aoe es PARTIAL LIST ONLY — SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 
n 4” centr. pump with 25 hp motor 
tr. 15 hp electric vertical pumps All this equipment is owned by us and may be b eae at one of our 
oa “ A as gasoline locomotives plants. WE BUY—REBUILD, SELL AND RENT 
belt double pulley drive with V belts 
Stone Working Equipment —CHICAGO 12, ILL.—) PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. I 
stone saws, 48” and 60” dia. Jate type 1160 S. 1513 e '@) U Pp M E N T 
pen side electric planer, 42”x12’ 
pen side electric planers, 36”x12’ Washtenaw Ave. Race St. 
Fry’ open side belted planer PITTSBURGH 30, PA.| NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ORPORATION 
G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS P. O. Box 933 30 Church St. 
136 Coit Street, Irvington, New Jersey Dept. PQ Dept. PO of \) ae ae ae. 
— 2 
cece, VALues i nha > 25 tom Browning, 8-C steam locomotive crane R A j 4y N E W A N D 
| aaaaie WLG a, en 7% yard Allis-Chalmers bottom dump trucks RE LAY i NG 
50 HP Diesel Engines. 10 yard Euclid rear dump trucks 
American Steel Guy Derrick. 40 ton gondola and flat cars, for plant usage TRACK ACCESSORIES 
yde 2 drum swinger Gas _— Try us for other equipment too f; W h 
] &H 600A gas crane and dragline. ‘ m 
“O50 HP HRT Steam Boller ALLSTATES EQUIPMENT COMPANY is 5 gpiaeaeunnd 
0 HP HRT Steam Bo 
MiSSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT COMPANY $43 8. Dearborn St. ao, Chicago 4, Il. L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
Locust Street . Louis ft, ssour Phone: Harrison 
Reni PITTSBURGH @ CHICAGO @ NEW YORK 














FREIGHT CAR PRICES REDUCED 
GEN ERAL Now only half of recent peak prices 


$500.00 to $1950.00 


COMPRESSOR Which of these cars could YOU use? 
40 Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 


& TOOL co 25, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
ne 10, Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
|, Hopper, Covered, 50-Ton 


186 Grand Street 90, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 8, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 


29, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton 

18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 

9, Dump, Koppel Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; 
with Aprons 

* 1, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, 

Drop-side Door 

4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 

25, Dump, Western Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; 
with Aprons 


20, Flat, 40-Ft., 40 & 50-Ton 
Large stock of new 35, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft., 40 & 50-Ton 


. Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High-Side 
and used Ingersoll- 30; Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40 & 50-Ton 
Rand air compressor All cars are priced to sell! 

. IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
equipment. 40 years' experience 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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FOR SALE 
3—48”x20’ Allis Chalmers Revolving 
Screens 
1—2% cubic yard Manganese 100-B 
Shovel Dipper 
1—3 cubic yard Manganese 100-B 
Shovel Dipper 
1—Bucyrus-Erie Company Rock Grab 
2—Seneca A.C. Arc Welders 
1—Sullivan Diamond Core Drill 
9—10-yard Woodford Haulage Cars 
2—No. 6 Champion Jaw Crushers 
1—No. 4, 8” Traylor Gyratory Crusher 
8, 16” Traylor Gyratory 
Crusher 
2—No. 6K Gates Crushers 


NEW YORK TRAP ROCK 
CORPORATION 

230 Park Ave. at 46th St. 

New York 17, New York 














FOR SALE 


A complete 8 kiln lime plant. Kilns 
are’ self supporting, easily moved. 
Stacey Schmidt vertical shaft kilns, 
large steel kiln building. Also steel 
tramway and steel bents. Immedi- 
ately available at a bargain price. Will 
sell all or part. Also almost complete 
hydrating plant with Clyde Hydrator, 
tanks, etc. Located in New York 
State. For full information write Box 
No. 115, Pit and Quarry, 538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


cylinder, water cooled. 


Tender capacity 6 tons coal, 4500 U. 8S. gal. 


facturer’s rating 5,000 lbs. T. E 


23° Dipper Stick 
Dragline Attachment, 70’ Lattice Boom. 


Dipper Sticks, with Dragline Attachment. 





2—2% yd. Bucyrus Erie Model 75B Electric Shovels, 


FOR SALE 


1—30 Ton Diesel Powered Standard Gauge Locomotive, 4 speeds. forward and reverse. Standard couplers, 
Westinghouse Air Brakes and Worthington Air Compressor Model A-23. Manufacturer’s rating: 
First gear 2% MPH with drawbar pull of 15,000 Ibs. Powered with Murphy Diesel Engine, 6 


1—50 Ton Baldwin Standard Gauge Coal Burning Locomotive, weight approximately 95,000 Ibs. on 
rer Wheels, Traction Force 21,500 lbs. Drive Wheels 50” diameter, wheel base 9'9”. Boiler 
{.E. Maximum safe working pressure 180 lbs., 


161 tubes 13’1” long x 2” dia., with safety valves. 


water. 


1—10 Ton Diesel Powered Standard Gauge Davenport Switching Locomotive, 4 speeds forward or re- 

verse, closed type cab, Westinghouse Air Brake system, 4—24” side rod connected drivers. Manu- 
. at 2.6 MPH, 2300 lbs. T. E. at 13 MPH. Powered with a 
Model D-8800 Caterpillar Diesel Engine, 4 cylinder, 5%” x 8” with 2 Cylinder gasoline starting 
engine, 4 speed, Davenport, main transmission. Equipped with ARA Type Couplers, Westinghouse 
Type K-14-13 Air Brakes, Gardner Denver Air Compressor. 


14—10 Ton Goodman 36” Gauge Storage Battery Mining Locomotives, 1939, 54” wheelbase, class ‘‘A’’ 
chassis. Mechanical brakes hand wheel control. 


4—4 Ton Goodman 36” Gauge Storage Battery Mining Locomotives, 1938. 
1—3 yd. Marion ag Shovel, Ward Leonard Controls, Westinghouse M. G. Sets, 34’ Shovel Boom, 
940 


2—2% yd. Marion Electric Shovels, Ward Leonard Controls, 31’ Shovel Booms, 21’ Dipper Sticks, with 


Ward Leonard Controls, 29’ Shovel Booms, 20’ 


BOX 35, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
NEW ROCHELLE 2-7680 
















ALL SIZES for ALL PURPOSES 
Cut and Threaded to Your Specifications 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


UNITED PIPE & SUPPLY CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 








DIESELS 


ALL SIZES TYPES 


A. G. Schoonmaker 
Company 


50 CHURCH ST. PHONE WORTH 2-0455 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1898 








CRUSHER — ELEVATORS — 
SCREENS — CONVEYORS 


1—RELIANCE 8” x 14” Portable Jaw Crusher 
1—New 9” x 15” BEAUMONT Jaw Crusher 
2—Used 9” x 15” CHAMPION Jaw Crushers 
1—10” x 20” CHAMPION Jaw Crusher 
1—12” x 20” BUCHANAN Jaw Crusher 
3—12” x 26” CHAMPION Jaw Crushers 
1—%1030 CHAMPION Roller Bearing Crusher 
1—4%” TRAYLOR Gyratory Crusher 
1—%2F TELSMITH Gyratory Crusher 
2—NEW Small Hammer Mills 


JOHNSON & HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 











Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 18”x36”. 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10 = » 54”x24”. 

Gyratory Crushers—No. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. L and Ne. 2. 

Swing Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—Nos. 0, 1, 1% and 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—33’ x25’, 4'x30’, 
5%4'x40’, 6’x60’, 7’x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers—70"x365’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

a Mills—Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2 Roll. 
Tube—Rod and Ball Milis—s’ to 6’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

2 heavy, C. I. pulleys, 84” x 23”. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7-7298 








CRUSHER—JAW 
1—Traylor 36 x 42 with or without Pan Feeder. 


CRUSHER—REDUCTION 
1—Traylor 4 ft., type TY. 


DIESEL MOTORS 


2—Cummins 200 H.P., supercharged Diesel Motors 
for use in Euclid and other similar heavy trucks, 


PAN FEEDER & CONVEYOR 
1—Pan Feeder 48 x 10 ft. 
1—Pan Conveyor 24 x 65 ft. 
HAMMER MILL 


1—Dixie Mogul we Plate type, size 5024, hop 
per opening 24 x 24. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

1—Lima 80 ton, 6 wheel, Switcher with piston valve, 
with tender, superheater, code boiler, 200 Ibs. 
pressure, electric lights, Walschaert valve motion, 
automatic lubrication; thoroughly modern, excellent 
condition, immediate delivery. For sale or rent. 

1—Baldwin and 1l—American, 6 wheel, Switchers 
with tenders, 70 and 80 tons capacity, ASME 
code boilers. 

1—35 ton and 1—25 ton, gas, standard gauge, air 
brakes, thoroughly modern. 

1—Milwaukee 12 ton, gas, standard gauge. 


MINE HOIST 
1—Allis Chalmers, single drum, 600 H.P., A.C., 2300 


volts, drum 96” x 118” face, 2550 ft. 2%” rope, 
operating in balance, with all modern safety 


features. 
PUMPS 
4—Two stage centrifugal, high speed, ball bearing, 
direct to 350 H.P., 2200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
cap. 1070 GPM @ 1000 ft. with across-the-line 
starters. 


VIBRATOR SCREEN 
1—Traylor FB-4 size 47” x 84” with generator. 


SHOVELS & DRAGLINE 
1—Marion 4 yd. Electric, model 4160, full revolving, 
crawler tread, Ward Leonard control equipment, 
late type crawlers; perfect condition. Located in 
Minnesota. 
1—4 yd. Electric Shovel with 3 yd. dragline equip- 
ment, Ward Leonard control, 100’ boom. 


TRUCKS 

4—Euclid 18FD, end dump, 15 tons capacity, 200 
H.P. Cummins supercharged diesel motors; guar- 
anteed condition. 

LOG TYPE STONE WASHERS 

2—Eagle Log type Stone Washers 7’ x 30’ steel tub, 

36” dia. paddles. 
WELL DRILL 

1—Armstrong 29-T electric, crawler mounted, 220/440 
volt, complete with cable tools, etc. 

JAW CRUSHERS, GYRATORY CRUSHERS, ROLL 
CRUSHERS, DRYERS & KILNS, HOISTS 
CARS, CRANES, SHOVELS, ETC. 


WE W me BUY ANY MODERN PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT ANYWHERE 


A. J. O'NEILL 


Lansdowne Thesis Building 
LANSDO A. 
Phila. Phone: " Madtecn 8300 








DIESEL COMPRESSOR — Worth- 
ington 315 ft. air- cooled, two-stage, 
Hercules diesel engine, portable, 
1942 model. 

TRACTOR-PIPE LAYER — “Cater- 
pillar” RD6 with Cardwell side- 
boom. 

DIESEL ENGINE—180 HP Fair- 
banks-Morse, Model 32E12, 360 
RPM, 1942 model; used only 1500 
hours. , 

DUMPTORS—Koehring (3) six-yard 
diesel; A No. 1 condition; rental 
only. 

MOTOR GRADER—(5) “Caterpillar” 
$12 Diesels; rent only. 

AIR COMPRESSOR — Stationary, 
belt driven, Gardner-Denver, 420 ft. 
displacement; bargain. 

PRIMARY CRUSHER with grizzly 
feeder—Pioneer 24x36” roller bear- 
ing — Feeder 40”x10’— new 1942 — 
A No. 1; guaranteed. 

POWER UNIT—Gasoline, six-cylin- 
der, Wisconsin D2, 105 HP, 1000 
RPM;; rebuilt. 

VIBRATING SCREEN—New Seco, 
HS, with electric motor, double 
deck, 4x8. 

GASOLINE ROLLER —Galion, 3- 
wheel, four-cylinder; bargain. 

TANDEM ROLLER—Gasoline, Buf- 
falo-Springfield, 5-ton. 

SAW TABLE—Beach, rip and cut-off 
with 6 HP Wisconsin engine. 

LE TOURNEAU SCRAPER—Model 
X, 4% yard, cable control. 

AUSTIN-WESTERN—Scraper, four- 
wheel, cable type; 4-5 yard. 

GASOLINE ENGINE — Waukesha, 
four-cylinder, 80-90 HP, Model 
WSIO6F. 


DY-C-WHAYNE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
800 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Ph. WAbash 1375 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for 
sale at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. 
All fully Guaranteed. Send us your inquiries. 


Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Insurance Exchange Bldg., Detroit 


2% Yd. Electric Cat. Shovel. New = 
1% & 1% Yd. Shovel-Crane-Drag. comb 
Shovel Front &/or Parts for % yd. P&H "206. 
M 8 Yd. Electrie Walker Dragline. 
)-B Diesel Crane-Drag., Cummins eng. 
Northwest Crane-Drag., 40-50’ boom. 
Osgood Dragline-Crane, with buckets. 
, Universal full rev, Crane, 30’ boom. 
Scrapers & Slacklines, % to 4 Yds. 
r Angledozers - Bulldozers - Scrapers. 
12 yd. Diesel Tractor-Scraper, ’41. 
James Wood, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
SPECIAL 
k-Belt Dragline Diesel power built 1943. 
City Combination Crane-Dragline-Shovel, 
Model 20, built 1939, with trailer. 
“STONE — the CRANE MAN” 
1, Michigan 


PHONES: RAndolph 6156-4065 





Wanted to Buy or Rent 
Complete Stone Crushing Plant 
Capacity 100 to 150 tons per hour. 
300d Operating Condition 
* 
Box No. 117, care Pit and Quarry 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 


Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















1622—So0. 


FOR SALE 
K.W., AC Generators, direct 
nected to Fairbanks Morse 
esel engines 
eee 


MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY 
ist St... MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WANTED— 
To Buy or Lease for 2 Years 


8” Hydraulic Dredging Outfit capable of dig- 

ging 25 ft. depth from top of water. 

Write details to Wapak Sand & Gravel Co. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 
TEST BORING 


Dundee Engineering Company 
Dundee, Illinois 











RAILS 


MOST ALL 


NEW AND 
RELAYING 


SECTIONS IN STOCK 
and switches available. 


also spikes, 








Wanted No. 66 =F. L. Smidth 


KOMINUTER 


Roeding & Arnold, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


a We look into the earth 
a PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



















Quarries 
Crushing Plants 


E. Lee Heidenreich, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer 


Operation 
Plant Layout 











the Market to buy surplus material. Send 
us your inventories. 
M. K. FRANK 
) Lexington Ave. Park Building 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Blitz Bidg., Reno, Nevada Havana, Cuba 
Besser Super K Tampers 
Besser 40 cu. Ft. Mixer 
I ) Steel Pallets 12°x18%” 
Diester (Leahy) Vibrator & Screens 
Blystone 14 Cu. Ft. Mixer 
Anchor Tampers 
"3 Core Steel Pallets 
MULTIPLEX CONCRETE CO., INC. 
East Orange, New Jersey 
FOR SALE 
r type—Steam shovel and crane boom 


yd.—Bucyrus Erie—Type B 


Serial No. 984 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


MANLEY SAND COMPANY 


Rockton, Illinois 








Cement Plants Design 

Storage Methods Route No. 1, Newburgh, N. Y. Construction 

Operating Costs Phone 3677-M Appraisals 
WANTED WANTED 


Delivery on or before March ist Belt Conveyor 50” or 
60” wide, complete with belt, all mechanical parts 
and power, prefer steel frame units to make up 1200 
lin, feet of conveyor. 


Box ii!, ¢/o Pit and Quarry 
538 So. Clark St. Chicago 5, III. 








> KVA 


FOR SALE 
0, 150, 


120 & 100 HP Full Diesels 


& 150 HP Locomotive Type Boilers 


2300-440-220 V. Eng.-Gen. 
) HP, 1672 Heine W. T. Bofler 
Ton, 40’ Span O, E, T. Crane 
HP, 1002 Scotch Marine Boiler 
KW Turbo—Gen., 
>’ Gallon Water Tank on 
have your inquiries for Sewer. 


P. MACHINERY CO., 6719 Etzel, 


Set 


with Surf. — 


Plant Equip. 
St. Louis 











WANTED 
Caterpillar Diesel D4600 Engine 
Homewood Sand and Gravel Co. 

Blue Island, IIL 
Phone Riverdale 1060 


Man thirty to forty, with technical 
training and experience in mechanical 
layout, operation of heavy machinery 
and labor relations, to fill position of 
Assistant Plant Manager and Engi- 
neer in cement company in Middle 
West. Good working conditions and 
opportunity for advancement. Pre- 
vious cement experience unnecessary. 
Reply giving personal information, 
training, business experience and en- 
close small photograph. 


Box 105, c/o Pit and Quarry 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 











FOR SALE 


\llis-Chalmers Style K Crusher in 


shape 
friction hoist, 
otor and V-belt drive. 
MR 42” x 96” Heavy Du 


complete with elec- 


ty Double 








WANTED 


One 36”x48” or larger Jaw Crusher 


Silica Company 
Ohio 


The Central 
Masonic Temple, Zanesville, 








P 


it 


and Quarry 


Universal Vibrating Screen. New 
tion 
Box 113, c/o Pit and Quarry, 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5. 

with Rock digging Bucket. Can use 
1% yd. to 2 yd. in good shape and 


right. Or good he Model Diesel 1 or 


Box 119 
538 S. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Clark St. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Quarry Superintendent. 26 years experience in 
quarrys and plants producing from two hundred tons 
per hour up to seven hundred tons per hour. Ex- 
perience in most all types of crushing equipment 
and shovels. 


BOX 1240, 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, 


e/o PIT AND QUARRY 
Iinois 


Wanted Plant Superintendent 


Familiar with pipe, block or any spe- 
cial concrete product. Must have at 
least high school education, be 
mechanically inclined and have pleas- 
ing personality. Age limit 48. Post- 
war opportunity with large concern 
branching out into full line of prod- 
ucts in various sections of the United 
States and operating on an incentive 
profit sharing plan. Past record must 
stand rigid inspection. Include photo- 
graph in reply. 


Box 101, c/o Pit and Quarry 
538 S. Clark Streei, Chicago 5, ll. 














WANTED 
ACTORS, CRANES, 
UCKS, LATE MODELS FOR 


SHOVELS AND 


EXPORT 


SHIPMENT. CASH WAITING. 


P. O. BOX 35 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
TEL. NEW ROCHELLE 2-7680 











POSITION WANTED 

College Graduate with C E and M B Degree with 
fourteen years as Construction Supt. and six years 
Production Manager of large quarry operation, Ready 
Mix Concrete plant and Building Material Warehouse. 
Desires position as Construction Supt., Project Man- 
ager or Production Manager on Construction work or 
quarry operation. 

Age 44, married, settled. Salary open. Draft status 
clear 4A, 

Box fies. e/o Pit and Gory 
538 So. Clark hicago 5, Ill. 








WANTED 


Executive with experience in grinding, tabling, dry- 
ing, acid treating Silica Sand. Must be able to de- 
sign and construct entire layout. Eastern State 
location. State fully your qualifications and remunera- 
tion expected. Your reply will be treated confidentially. 


Write Box 1230, c/o Pit and Quarry 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 














Pit and Quarry 
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SLACKLINE CABLEWAY FOR 
Complete with 95’ Steel Mast—Two Drum 


Thomas Hoist with 75 H.P. Motor Controller & Grids 
SP ae MMEDIA 


BOX CAR LOADER 


Pratt Portable—Size No, 1 D i L | Vv & RY 
ERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 


T 
34th St. and Ft. Harrison Rd., Terre Haute, Indiana OF 


THE 
FOR SALE RUBBER PRODUCTS Giiauaai HEADQUARTERS 


McMyler Steam Crawler Crane—Ex- Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
cellent condition throughout. “ ‘ 

Belting...Elevator Belting...Fire, 
HOMEWOOD SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


Blue Island, Ill. Phone Riverdale 1060 Water, Air, Steam, Suction or CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
Welding Hose, etc.’ NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 


FOR SALE : CONVEYOR BELTING 



























































1—$5 Traylor Gy. Crusher. 
1—18” Belt Conveyor W/Belt 52 ft. long ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 
1—Universal Rev. Screen 3’ x 15’ Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
1—Barber-Greene loader, spiral feed, on rubber. ” 7" ” ” 
1—24 ft. Boom only for 105 N.W. Shovel front 48” — 8 — 1/8” — 1/16 20° — 5 — 1/8” — 1/32 
Heller Stone Co. Bluffton, Indiana Rit 42” a oo 1/8” aaa 1/16” 20” — 1/8” set 1/32” 
36” — 6 — 1/8” — 1/16" 18” — 4 — 1/8 — 1/32” 
FOR SALE 30” aaamatie 6 — 1/8” on 1/16” 16” ou» 4 = 1/8” — 1/32” 
Sand and Rock Business Located in Arizona 36” oe 5 ee 1/8” — 1/1 6” be” o_—_ 4 — 1/1 6" -— 1/32” 
Suppliers of Engine fe pe Railroad for past 24" um S| a= 1/8" _— 1/32" ‘7 am @ om 1/1 6” am 1/32” 
Post War Outlook most favorable 2445 — 4 — 1/8 ape 1/32' Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths ' 
Reason for selling been in ill-health for over a year $n U 
men. oy -te _ TRANSMISSION ‘BELTING. SPECIAL OFFER. Heavy oom 3 
: s Y i 



































HEAVY- DUTY FRICTION SURFACE R U B Ee E R re) 
2 TE Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply on SE 
“ ” “ E 
ose Daten reget, Swe Beet Bae > si + ni e=% Each Length with choo : 
—_ .P. Mo 4 c ¢ i) a =A aa ats : ° 
1—112% HP. Model “BE 3 intr, 400 R. P. M. 3 . =. 7s |.D. Size len a Attached | 
1—150 H.P. Model ‘‘E’” 4 cylinder, 400 R. P. M. 14 —6 8 —-6 4-5 vy” Per Length 
Will sell separately or together. Available at once. 12” _ | 3" a 2 Pi — % - 25 9g 
Full information upon request. % = 5 eet ion $4 25 
Wire, write or phone. 12 —5 6 —-6 3-4 - 5 “ ee q 
G. S. PATTON, GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA __ Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths e. | 
oouger : = 
(ENDLESS "V" SELTS : 
FOR SALE . ee eT eS ‘a 
1—New 6 cylinder, 4% x 5% Continental Gasoline “A” WIDTH All Sizes | ‘‘D" WIDTH All Sizes 
H.P. 1300 F M. Equipped 1 y semer q = 
gh to ft Twin Dise Bil clutch B’ WIDTH All Sizes | “E" WIDTH All Sizes = 
ts Ag hI Kell cee C” WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets - 
Immediate Delivery ate For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths on 
B 103 — Pit and Q = 
538 So. Clark St. Chivage 5, a. | PTR e. “ OSE 
| 
PULVERIZERS APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 
One (1) Sturtevant Vertionl Rat pai, new en- EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 
ery 8 es recen . 
Four (4)—Kent Maxecon Ring Roll Mills, in good a Length Per Length 
ees ae be seen in operation. 2% a 50 feet és $28.00 
One (1)—Bradley 3 Roll Pulverizer. Price $1150.00. 2 - 25 - 16.00 
WHITEROCK QUARRIES 2 - »..* - 23.00 
B te, Pennsylvania : * 25“ aa 13.00 A 
1% o. 2s = 20,00 SO AVAILABLE | 
ae - 11.00 —F.0.8. New York | 


For Sale. One 40 ton American Loco- 
motive, Standard gauge, air equipment, 


Pt eee SLAG COMPANY . A R LY LE R U B B K R C Q.., | NC 


B. and B. Building 


Specify Thread On Couplings 


























Allentown, Pennsylvania 62-66 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y 
H 
' CRUSHERS 
For immediate Sale 1—28” x 36” Webb City Iron Wks. Roller Brg. Jaw Crusher with 75 HP 860 RPM 440 V West. type 
, Cc. W. var. spd. motor, V-Belt Drive. 
¥%4Z Symons Gyratory Crusher 1—18” x 80” Telsmith Wheeling Roller Brg. with 50 HP 440 V West. type C. W. var. spd motor, and 
oe 3 4 V-Belt Drive. 
Can see it in operation 1—36” Telsmith gyrosphere with 60 HP West. type C. W. var. spd. motor, 440 V V-Belt Drive. 
1—20” Traylor type TY secondary red. with 25 HP 440 V motor. 
Rockledge Products Company 1—9” x 15” Traylor Chalmers Blake type with 15 HP motor. 
; SCREENS — VIBRATING 
Portland, Indiana 1—g’ x 8’ Symons S. D. Vibrating Screen, Model JK3-4, V-belt drive to 7% HP, U. S. BB motor 
1—5’ x 4’ Leahy 8. D. Vibrating Screen, with 1 HP, 1160 RPM motor and drive H 
1—3’ x 4’ Symons D.D. Vibrating Screen, Model JW 7-2, with 5 HP, 1800 RPM, U 8, BB motor and , 
FOR SALE — 

1—10” AMSCO pump 12” suction, directly connected - , CONVEYORS - | 

to 250 HP Electric Motor, 505 RPM, 440 Volts, 1—30” Conv. Belt 55’ center with Thr. Rolls, idlers, Hd. and T. Pulleys, 7% HP gearmotor and drive. 
60 Cycle, with Starter, Grids and Controls. 1—20”-160’ centers with Belt, Thr, Rolls, idlers, Hd. and T. Pulleys, spur gear red. 10 HP motor and \ 
Webb City Crushing Rolls, 16” face 42” Di vapats Drive. 
“a 6" Heavy Flywheel ‘Monganess Tine Also Ea ee on ae on steel frame with Thr. Rolls, idlers, Hd. and T. Pulleys, 3 HP h 
, - S. gearhead motor. -Belt Drive. H 
extra set Cast Iron tires new. New Bearings and Also large stock Air Compressors, Motors, Transformers, Drills, Drill Steel, etc y 
completely overhauled since used. PACIFIC CHINERY COMPANY | 

LYNN SAND & GRAVEL CO., AVALON, MISS. 156 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Phone Sutter 3943-44 
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Here is Your Nearest Baltimore—D. C. Elphinstone, Inc. Easton Sears, © Beven 
MASSACHUSETTS 1 City 


Worthington Distributor 


For Sales, Rentals and Service 
on BLUE BRUTE Portable Compressors, 
Rock Drills and Air Tools. 


See full page ad on opposite page. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—tTractor & Equipment Co. 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Smith Booth Usher Company 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith—R. A, Young & Son 

Little Rock—R. A. Young & Son 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Smith a Usher Company 

San Francisco—Edward F. Hale Company 


Cambri W. W. Field & Son, Inc. 
Springfield—The Holmes-Talcott Company 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit—W. H. Anderson Company, 
Muskegon—Lakeshore Machinery & 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City—Machinery & Supplies Company 
MONTANA—Helena—Caird Engineering Works 
NEW JERSEY 


Hillside—P. A. Drobach 
North Bergen—American Air Compressor Corp. 


Inc. 
Supply Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Roswell—Smith Machinery Company 
NEW YORK 


Albany—Larkin Equipment 
CONNECTICUT y—T. Sou ract 
Hartford—The Holmes-Talcott Company — ‘ —s, — oe or Machy. in 
GEORGIA Binghamton—MacDougall uipment Co. 


Atlanta—-Tractor & Machinery Co., Inc. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago—Kennedy-Cochran Co. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis—Reid-Holcomb Company 
1OWA—Des Moines—Electrica] Eng. & Constr. Co. 

Dayenpert—incasteeas Engineering Equipment 

‘ft 
KENTUCKY—Harlan—Hall Equipment Sales 

Louisville—Williams Tractor Company 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Wm. F. Surgi Equipment Com- 

pany 





MAINE—Angusta—Murray Machinery Co. 


Buffalo—Dow & Company, Inc. 

New York—Hubbard & Floyd, Inc. 
Olean—Freeborn Le me manga Company 
Oneonta—L. P. Butts, Inc. 
Syracuse—Harrod Equipment Company 


Ol City—Freeborn a Company 

Philadelphia—Metalweld 

Pittsbu Atlas Equipment Corp. 

Wilkes- rre~Ensininger & Company 
SOUTH CAROLIN 


Re ai Lott Road Machinery Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls—Empire Equipment Co. 
TH ctenerss—temes Senpiy_C 
attanooga—James Su ‘ompany 
Kicillon Wileon-Weesher sv ilkinson Co. 
Memphis—Tri-State Equipment Company 
THE AS —Dalee—ee Equipment Company 
a | Bee ee — Su y Seepeny, 
ouston—Dye ply Co 
San pad ding echt inery Company 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Highway Machinery & Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Star Machinery Company 
Spokane—Andrews Equipment Service 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont—Interstate Engineers & Constructors 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne—Wilson Equipment & Supply Co. 


ay, re oanaest tee pone et Company * * * 

mt a og open Get WORTH from air with 

Marietta-Northwest Supply & Bavionsent Co. more m air wi 
Toledo—M. ree & Company WORTHINGTON 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Townsco Equipment Co. 


OREGON 
Portland—~Andrews Equipment Co. 





Bo Rat Ber 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 
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for the Everyday Jobs ahead... 


A 


Specify TROL formed 


Regardless of the job at hand or immediately ahead, you'll find 
that American Cable TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE handles easier, 
reeves faster, lasts longer, is safer for the workmen. 

It is the preforming process, scientifically applied at the mill, 
that endows TrRu-LAY with high fatigue resistance. Being more 
flexible than non-preformed, tru-Lay bends easily, is pre-broken- 
in, resists kinking and whipping, spools better. Being free of 
internal stresses, TRU-LAY does not squirm or rotate in sheave 
grooves. This saves both rope and sheaves. The preforming 
process has enabled rope to set new and higher standards of 
service, and TRU-LAY is the original preformed wire rope. Specify 
TRU-LAY PREFORMED for your next line. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma 


Co 
‘oer 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE - srinocerorrt y - 


ors 









(“m ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS - TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls *TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals * AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope 
TRU-STOP Brakes » AMERICAN Chain » WEED Tire Chains - ACCO Malleable Castings « CAMPBELL Cutting Machines - FORD Hoists, Trolleys 


yf Welding Wire +» READING-PRATT & CADY Valves + READING Steel Castings » WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes * WILSON “Rockwell” Hardness Testers 
In Business for Your Safety 











wl HAZARD Wire Rope + MANLEY Auto Service Equipment + MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts - OWEN Springs + PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, 




















Two Ways To lwsvre A Post War turure 























E’S ONE WAY:—The Institute of 

nsurance reports leading insur- 
ympanies laying plans for an- 
00 million dollars of housing 
6 months after the war. 


3 THE SECOND:U. S. build- 
»yntractors planning now their 
ases of trouble-free Blue Brutes 
k their post-war bids. 

160’ compressor shown above — 
of many types and models— 
displayed in post-war Blue 
wrooms. 
looks fit and strong—but 
side. Clean-muscled design, with 

*.<, . s ‘ 

r. Valves (above all imitations, 
tightest, quietest), saves hours 

S. Pat. Off. 


and dollars downtime. Engine—smooth- 
running six—start it and hear it hum! 
And note—both engine and compressor 
“cradled” by special unit coupling in 
3-point suspension, safe from vibration, 
shock, distortion. 


For earth work, gas lines, light lines, 
drains, you'll want that Blue Brute 
Backfill Tamper too (the W-8)—to save 
hand-tamping time; rugged but easy- 
handling, made of special steel. 


In brief, with these Blue Brutes, 
you’ve got an air-power team that saves 
construction costs. Your nearest Blue 
Brute distributor is listed on page 236. 
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Behind the Fighting Fronts 
with 


tv’ BRUIES 


On a midwest construction job, con- 
tractor reports: ‘“‘Five Blue Brute 
compressors in service 6 months, un- 
touched except for oil change’’—and 
the same top-notch performance 
makes Blue Brutes pay, on fight- 
ing supply lines here and overseas, 
camps, Navy yards, air bases, ord- 
nance plants. Will save you time and 
cash post-war. 





CM: aevre WORTH Loom an wit WORTHINGTON 


Bey BtVE CRUIES 


ee, 
OUI ISO. 
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Werthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 





poration Construction Equipment Division, 
\  Helyoke, Massachusetts 


always set the pace for easy operation — available in 
a wide range of weights and sizes. 


Compressors from 60 to 500 cu. ft. capacity in mount- 
ings to suit all jobs. Rock Drills and Air Tools that have 





